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JAMES  KNOX  POLK,  eleventh  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  Nov.  2,  1795,  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  coniine  from  Ireland.  After  receiving1  a col- 
legiate  education,  he  studied  law,  and  in  1820  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  His  life  is  part  of  the  history  of  Tennessee.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress.  While  a member  of  that  body  he  served  as  speaker 
for  four  years,  resigning  his  seat  in  1839  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor.  In  the  campaign  of  that  year 
he  defeated  Gov.  Newton  Cannon,  who  was  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  chiefly  because  of  his  superior  ability  as  a debater.  Gov- 
ernor Cannon  being  no  match  for  Polk  as  a public  speaker. 
.Two  years  later  he  was  renominated,  but  this  time  he  was 
opposed  by  James  Chamberlain  Jones,  who  was  Polk’s  equal, 
if  not  his  master,  in  political  debate.  The  campaign  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Jones,  who  two  years  later  was  re-elected,  again 
defeating  Mr.  Polk.  These  two  campaigns  are  still  referred  to 
as  the  44 Polk- Jones”  contests.  Although  the  debates  were  spir- 
ited, and  at  times  somewhat  caustic,  they  were  without  any  of 
that  bitterness  that  engenders  lasting  enmity.  In  1844  Mr. 
Polk  was  nominated  for  president,  and  was  elected  by  a small 
majority  over  Henry  Clav.  His  cabinet  was  made  up  of  some 
of  the  ablest  and  best-known  men  of  his  party,  among  them 
being  James  Buchanan,  who  was  afterward  president,  and  Rob- 
ert J.  Walker,  whose  name  will  long  remain  associated  with  the 
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tariff  act  of  1846.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  secretary  of  state;  Mr. 
Walker  was  secretary  of  the  treasury;  William  L.  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  was  secretary  of  war,  and  George  Bancroft,  the 
celebrated  historian,  was  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  last  act  of 
the  preceding  administration,  that  of  President  Tyler,  was  to 
annex  Texas  to  the  United  States.  By  this  act  President  Polk’s 
administration  fell  heir  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  But  the  new 
president  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  the  victories  of  the 
United  States  troops,  under  Scott  and  Taylor,  are  matters  of 
history.  As  a result  of  the  war  not  only  Texas,  but  all  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  became  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  issues  on  which  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  was 
the  adjustment  of  the  northwest  boundary  line  between  this 
country  and  the  British  Possessions,  the  Democratic  convention 
that  nominated  him  declaring  in  favor  of  the  “fifty- four- forty” 
line.  On  this  declaration  Mr.  Polk  stood  firm,  although  it  com- 
plicated matters  for  his  administration.  To  refuse  any  other  set- 
tlement of  the  question  meant  war  with  Great  Britain.  To  accept 
meant  a retraction  of  his  party's  declaration  on  the  subject.  The 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
who  had  charge  of  England’s  interests.  Florida  had  just  been 
admitted  as  a slave  state  and  Iowa  as  a free  state,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  admitting  one  of  each  class  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  them  evenly  balanced.  Lord  Ashburton  sug- 
gested to  the  pro-slavery  members  of  Congress  that,  with  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  the  slave- 
holders had  an  advantage  in  the  expanse  of  territory  from 
which  to  create  slave  states,  but  if  the  northern  boundary  was 
fixed  at  fifty- four-forty  the  extent  of  free  territory  would  be 
the  greater.  The  slaveholding  senators  were  not  slow  to  lake 
the  hint,  and  the  boundary  was  fixed  on  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel. Texas  was  admitted  in  1845  an<3  Wisconsin  in  1848, 
again  adhering  to  the  unwritten  law  that  the  free  and  slave 
states  must-be  kept  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  In  his  last 
message  to  Congress  Mr.  Polk  recommended  the  extension  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  a means 
of  setting  the  slavery  question  at  rest.  As  a statesman,  Mr. 
Polk  could  hardly  be  considered  the  equal  of  some  who  had 
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preceded  him  in  the  presidential  office,  yet  his  administration 
passed  into  history  illuminated  by  the  important  events  that 
transpired  during  his  incumbency.  He  was  a man  of  ripe  schol- 
arship, an  unflinching  regard  for  the  truth,  and  an  incorrupti- 
bility which  was  proverbial.  He  died  at  Nashville,  June  15, 
1849,  a Httlc  over  three  months  after  retiring  from  the  presi- 
dency, and  his  death  was  sincerely  mourned  by  thousands  of 
people,  not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  all  parties  and  political 
creeds. 

JOHN  SEVIER,  the  first  governor  of  Tennessee,  was  one 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  state,  and  who  assisted  in  its  formation  and 
admission  into  the  Union.  He  was  born  in  Rockingham 
county,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1745.  His  father,  Valentine  Sevier, 
came  from  London  and  settled  in  Rockingham  county  some 
five  years  before.  The  family  was  of  French  extraction,  and 
the  name  was  originally  spelled  Xavier.  After  such  an  educa- 
tion as  could  be  acquired  in  the  schools  of  that  period,  sup- 
plemented by  a short  season  at  the  Fredericksburg  academy, 
and  at  Stanton,  he  married  at  an  early  age  and  settled  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  New  Mar- 
ket. In  1772  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  removed  to  the  Watauga  settlement,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies,  the  same  year.  Soon  after  this,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  war  with  the  mother  country  was  inevit- 
able, the  citizens  of  the  Watauga  settlement  petitioned  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  annex  the  settlement  to  that 
colony,  that  “they  might  aid  in  the  war  and  bear  their  full 
proportion  of  expenses  in  the  unhappy  contest.”  The  petition 
was  written  by  John  Sevier,  who  presented  it  to  the  legislature 
and  further  aided  the  movement  by  a personal  argument  in 
favor  of  the  memorial.  The  request  of  the  settlers  was  granted, 
and  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized  into  a 
county  of  North  Carolina.  The  name  of  “Washington  dis- 
trict” was  conferred  on  the  new  county.  John  Sevier  was 
made  a delegate  to  a convention  in  which  he  offered  a resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  act  establishing  the  boundaries  should 
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never  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  establishing  < . i new 
governments  farther  west,  by  consent  of  the  legislature.  In 
1777  he  represented  the  Washington  district  in  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  and  secured  the  establishment  of  courts 
and  other  civil  institutions  in  the  district.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment. of  the  legislature  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  was  practically  the  entire  local  government.  He  was 
also  made  a colonel  of  the  militia,  and  as  such  organized  all 
the -able-bodied  men  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty  years  into  companies  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
settlement  against  the  forays  of  the  savages.  In  1779  he 
made  a raid  into  the  Indian  country,  destroyed  their  villages 
and  crops,  and  won  a decisive  victory  at  Boyd’s  Creek.  The 
next  year,  in  concert  with  Col.  Isaac  Shelby,  he  organized 
the  expedition  that  ended  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain. In  that  engagement  he  was  in  command  of  about 
500  men.  and  when  it  looked  as  though  defeat  was  cer- 
tain he  executed  a movement  which  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and  won  the  victory. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  in  this  action  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  presented  him  with  a sword  and  pistol  and  gave  him 
a vote  of  thanks.  For  ten  years  he  held  the  Cherokees  in 
check,  often  defeating  them  in  battle  and  carrying  on  cam- 
paigns in  their  country.  In  1784  the  entire  district  was  ceded 
by  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States.  The  action  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  on  Aug. 
23,  1784,  they  met  in  convention,  formed  a state  government 
of  their  own,  adopted  a constitution, . called  their  state  Frank- 
lin and  elected  John  Sevier  governor.  After  this  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  repealed  the  former  resolution,  reclaimed 
the  territory,  and  appointed  Sevier  a brigadier-general  of 
militia.  Personally,  he  was  now  willing  to  annul  the  action 
of  the  people  in  establishing  the  State  of  Franklin,  but  a ma- 
jority insisted  that  the  new  state  must  take  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  country  as  a separate  political  division,  and  ac- 
cordingly on  March  1,  1785,  he  was  inducted  into  office  as 
governor.  Although  the  state  had  no  authoritv  for  its  exist- 
ence. further  than  the  action  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not- 
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withstanding’  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  declared  the 
people  there  to  be  in  state  of  revolt  against  established 
authority,  the  state  continued  to  exist  until  1788.  During  the 
four  years  that  Mr.  Sevier  was  governor  of  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin lie  ruled  with  wisdom  and  judgment.  Fie  made  several 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  peace  between  the  races;  reorganized  the  militia;  estab- 
lished courts  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  and  conducted  an 
equitable  and  prosperous  government.  When  he  was  arrested 
by  the  North  Carolina  authorities  and  thrown  into  prison  the 
act  met  with  a vigorous  protest  from  the  people  of  the  Wa- 
tauga settlement,  and  he  was  rescued  by  a devoted  company  of 
his  followers.  The  case  against  him  was  never  prosecuted. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  but  the  same  year 
the  territory  was  set  up  into  a separate  congressional  district 
and  Sevier  was  sent  as  the  first  representative  to  Congress  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1790  the  territory  was  again  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  known  for  the  next  six  years 
as  “the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Southwest  of  the 
Ohio  river.”  When  in  1796  the  territory  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  under  the  name  of  Tennessee,  Fir.  Sevier  was 
elected  governor  and  served  until  1801.  He  was  again  elected 
governor  in  1803,  and  re-elected  for  three  successive  terms; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1811;  re-elected  in  1813  arid  again 
in  1815,  but  died  before  he  took  his  seat  for  the  third  term. 
Governor  Sevier  has  been  called  “The  Founder  of  Tennessee.” 
Of  all  the  illustrious  names  of  Tennessee’s  sons  that  adorn 
the  pages  of  history,  none  stands  higher  than  that  of  John 
Sevier.  The  people  of  the  state  have  erected  a monument  in 
his  honor  in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  and  the  county  of  Sevier, 
with  its  county  seat  of  Sevierville,  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  near  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  exploits,  bears 
his  honored  name.  His  death  occurred  near  Fort  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Sept.  24,  1815,  just  one  day  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  His  life  was  full  of  events 
of  a stirring  nature,  yet  through  it  all  he  maintained  a spot- 
less name  and  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  American  pioneer  statesmen. 
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JOHN  BELL,  a powerful  factor  in  the  political  history 
of  his  times,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  15,  1797.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a liberal  education,  grad- 
uating from  Cumberland  college,  now  Nashville  university,  in 
1814.  He  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  settled  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  So  successful 
was  he  in  his  practice,  and  so  popular  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  before  he  attained  to  the  age  required  under  the  consti- 
tution, he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  Declining  a re-elec- 
tion, he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  for  the  next  nine 
years  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  work  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  his  clientage.  In  his  first  race  for  Congress, 
in  1826,  Mr.  Bell  was  persuaded  to  make  the  race  against 
Felix  Grundy,  an  exceedingly  popular  man,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  Andrew  Jackson.  This  exciting  contest  lasted  just 
one  year,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Grundy  by  one  vote. 
For  fourteen  years  he  served  his  district  faithfully,  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  important  legislation  and  excelling  as  a de- 
bater. While  Mr.  Bell  was,  in  general  politics,  in  accord  with 
both  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  vote  against  the  Nullification  act  and  that  for  the  re- 
moval of  deposits  from  the  United  States  bank.  Why  he  voted 
against  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States  bank  in  1832 
cannot  be  explained,  unless  it  was  because  he  believed  that 
Andrew  Jackson  would  veto  it.  On  the  question  of  tariff  Mr. 
Bell  underwent  a radical  change.  Prior  to  1832,  he  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  protection,  fighting  it  with  all  his  might  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  but  after  that  date  he  became  as  warm 
an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  protection  as  he  had  before 
been  an  opponent.  The  fact  that  he  was  for  a time  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  and  for  ten  years  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  proves  that  he  had  great 
weight  in  Congress.  Mr.  Bell’s  refusal  to  vote  for  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits  from  the  United  States  bank  caused  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  Democrats  and  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the 
speakership  of  the  house,  defeating  James  K.  Polk,  the  Demo- 
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cratic  nominee.  Mr.  Bell  was  earnest  in  his  opposition  to 
Van  Buren's  policy  of  removal  from  office  for  mere  political 
reasons.  Notwithstanding*  his  complete  rupture  with  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  1S35,  his  district  returned  him  to  Congress  with 
the  usual  majority.  Entering*  the  cabinet  of  General  Har- 
rison as  secretary  of  war,  in  1841,  he  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  autumn  of  that  year.  His  friends  now  urged  him 
to  make  the  race  for  the  United  States  senatorship,  but  he 
declined  to  do  so,  preferring*  to  be  out  of  politics  for  a while. 
While  serving  as  state  senator  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  in  1853  was  re-elected  for 
the  full  term,  expiring  March  4,  1S59.  He  consistently  op- 
posed the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  because  it  would  admit  the 
state  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.  He  favored  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  and  well  held  his  own  in  his  de- 
bates on  these  measures  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  According* 
to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bell  in  the  great  Lecompton  debate, 
the  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  would  not  license 
Southern  men  to  advocate  disunion.  He  advocated  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  the  donation  of  public 
lands  by  Congress  for  the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges. 
In  i860  Mr.  Bell  and  Air.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
were  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of 
the  United  States  on  the  “Constitutional  Union’*  ticket.  Their 
ticket  received  the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
1 ennessee.  After  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  states 
Mr.  Bell  at  first  advocated  an  armed  neutrality  for  his  state, 
but  soon  after,  in  a speech  at  Nashville,  advocated  the  sus- 
taining of  the  South.  He  died  at  Cumberland  Iron  Works, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  10,  1869. 

LIEUT.-GEN.  NATHAN  BEDFORD  FORREST  was 
born  July  13,  1821.  in  Bedford  County,  Tenn.  As  Senator 
Daniel  has  said,  “What  genius  was  in  that  wonderful  man! 
ne  ielt  the  field  as  Blind  Tom  touches  the  keys  of  the  piano. 
He  was  not  taught  at  West  Point,  but  he  gave  lessons  to  West 
Point.’"  His  career  was  quite  as  brilliant  and  devoted  in  its 
allegiance  to  duty  in  peace  as  it  was  in  the  conflict  of  arms. 
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His  father’s  family  had  moved  from  Virginia,  before  the  Rev- 
olution, to  North  Carolina,  where  every  member  able  to  bear 
arms  at  that  time  fought  in  the  cause  of  independence.  In  1834 
he  moved  with  his  father  to  Marshall  county,  Miss.,  where  the 
latter  soon  died,  leaving  young  Forrest  to  support  the  widow 
and  family,  with  no  resources  other  than  a small  hill  farm.  Fie 
undertook  this  work  with  such  devotion  and  energy  that  while 
neglecting  his  own  education  he  provided  liberally  for  that  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  going  into  business  at  Memphis, 
became  able  to  purchase  a large  plantation,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  Tennessee. 
Soon  after  entering  the  Confederate  service — June  14,  1861 — 
as  a private  in  White’s  mounted  rifles,  he  obtained  authority  to 
raise  a regiment  of  cavalry,  the  equipment  of  which  he  pur- 
chased at  his  private  expense  at  Louisville.  With  great  inge- 
nuity and  daring  he  brought  these  supplies  to  Memphis,  after 
eluding  the  Federal  authorities  and  defeating  a body  of  troops 
with  a force  of  seventy-five  Kentucky  Confederates  whom  he 
had  called  to  his  aid.  With  his  regiment  he  joined  the  forces 
at  Fort  Donelson,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  Federals,  led  his  men  through  the  enemy’s  lines 
when  surrender  was  determined  upon.  Joining  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  he  was  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  at  Shiloh,  and,  though 
wounded,  refused  to  leave  the  field  until  the  safety  of  the  army 
was  assured.  Subsequently,  the  Federals  having  occupied  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  Colonel  Forrest  made  a series  of  brilliant  cav- 
alry movements  into  that  territory  that  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  America.  Promoted  brigadier-general  July  21,  1862, 
he  hung  upon  Buell’s  flank  during  the  movement  into  Ken- 
tucky, protected  Bragg’s  retreat,  and  while  the  army  was  in 
winter  quarters,  actively  covered  the  Federal  front  at  Nashville, 
continually  doing  damage  to  the  enemy.  In  1863,  in  an  effort 
to  break  Rosecrans'  communications,  he  entered  Tennessee  with 
less  than  1,000  men,  captured  McMinnville,  and  surprised  the 
garrison  of  2.000  at  Murfreesboro,  capturing  all  the  survivors 
of  the  fight,  including  General  Crittenden.  General  Streight, 
having  started  on  a cavalry  raid  to  Rome,  Ga.,  was  pursued, 
overtaken  and  so  impressed  by  Forrest’s  demand  for  surrender 
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that  he  turned  over  his  entire  command,  which  was  in  such  dis- 
proportion to  their  captors  that  Forrest  had  to  press  into  serv- 
ice all  the  citizens  in  reach  to  assist  in  forming  an  adequate 
guard.  In  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  fight, 
but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  incompleteness  of  this  Con- 
federate victory  that  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Instead  of  its 
acceptance,  he  was  promoted  major-general  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  all  cavalry  in  North  Mississippi  and  West 
Tennessee,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  granary  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. With  a small  force  he  entered  West  Tennessee  and 
recruited  several  thousand  hardy  volunteers,  which,  with  some 
veteran  troops,  he  welded  into  the  invincible  body  known  as 
“Forrest's  Cavalry.”  In  February,  1864,  General  Smith,  with 
7,000  mounted  men,  was  sent  against  him,  in  co-operation  with 
Sherman,  but  was  utterly  routed  at  Okolona  and  Prairie  Mound. 
In  return,  Forrest  rode  through  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio  river, 
and  captured  Fort  Pillow,  Union  City  and  other  posts  with  their 
garrisons.  In  June  8,300  Federals  under  General  Sturgis 
entered  Mississippi.  Forrest  had  only  3,200  men,  but  at  Brice’s 
Crossroads  he  struck  the  straggling  Federal  column  at  its  head, 
crushed  that,  and  then  in  detail  routed  successive  brigades  until 
Sturgis  had  suffered  one  of  the  most  humiliating  defeats  of 
the  war,  losing  all  his  trains  and  a third  of  his  men.  Gen.  A. 
J.  Smith  renewed  the  invasion  with  14,000  men,  but  retreated 
after  a desperate  battle  at  Harrisburg,  near  Tupelo.  Reorgan- 
izing his  beaten  forces,  Smith  again  advanced  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Memphis,  and  Forrest  was  compelled  to  foil  the 
enemy  by  taking  half  his  force  and  making  a sixty-hour  ride 
to  Memphis,  the  daring  entry  of  which  compelled  Smith’s  rapid 
retreat.  Then  for  a time  General  Forrest  made  havoc  with  the 
Federal  transportation,  garrisons  and  depots  in  Tennessee,  ex- 
ploits crowned  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  $6,000,000 
worth  of  the  enemy’s  supplies  and  a gunboat  fleet,  at  Johnson- 
ville — “a  feat  of  arms,”  wrote  General  Sherman,  “which,  I must 
confess,  excited  my  admiration.”  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he 
joined  Hood  at  Florence,  and  fought  at  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville. As  commander  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  Con- 
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federate  army,  Forrest  displayed  his  most  heroic  qualities,  with 
hardly  a parallel  but  the  famous  deeds  of  Marshal  Ney  while 
covering-  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow.  In  February,  1865, 
lie  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  and  given  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  frontier  from  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  the  Mississippi. 
With  a few  hundred  hastily  gathered  men,  he  made  his  last 
fight  at  Selma,  and  on  May  9 he  laid  down  his  arms.  It  is 
stated  that  he  was  179  times  under  fire  in  the  four  years,  and 
he  said : “My  provost  marshal’s  books  will  show  that  I have 

taken  31,000  prisoners.”  After  the  war,  he  was  president  of 
the  Selma,  Marion  & Memphis  railroad  until  1874.  He  died 
at  Memphis,  Oct.  29,  1877.  By  European  authority  he  is  pro- 
nounced the  most  magnificent  cavalry  officer  that  America  has 
produced. 


HON.  JOSIAH  PATTERSON 
(deceased)  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at- 
torney and  ex-member  of  Congress, 
was  barn  April  14,  1837,  in  Morgan 
county.  Ala.  Fj.e  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction — his  great-grandfath- 
er having  come  from  County  Down, 
Ireland,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in 
Abbeville  district,  S.  C.  His  father, 
Alexander  Patterson,  was  a soldier 
throughout  that  struggle,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Guilford  Court  House,  Eutaw  Springs, 
the  Cowpens,  the  siege  of  Ninety-six  and  the  siege  of  Savannah. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  Cowpens.  Malcom  Patterson, 
the  father  of  Josiah,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  1,  179J.  In  1817  he  migrated  to  Alabama,  and 
located  in  Morgan  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death  in  February,  1859.  He  was  a farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances,  a strict  Presbyterian,  a man  of  much  reading  and 
intelligence  and  one  greatly  honored  and  respected  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  was  married  twice,  his  second 
wife  being  Mary  Deloach,  the  mother  of  Josiah.  She  was  the 
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daughter  of  John  Deloach,  of  Huguenot  extraction,  a well-to-do 
farmer  who  came  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee,  and  afterward 
removed  to  a plantation  near  Elytown,  Ala.,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  1825.  Josiah,  while  reared  under  the  best 
domestic  influences,  had  only  such  advantages  as  were  offered 
by  the  old  field  schools,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  for  two  years  he  attended  the  male  academy  at  Somer- 
ville, Ala.,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics 
and  Latin.  He  then  taught  school  in  Marshall  county,  Miss., 
for  a year,  and  in  the  meantime  read  law  as  the  opportunity 
offered.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  returned  home,  and  having  with 
his  earnings  purchased  the  law  books  used  in  the  course  of 
study  at  the  Lebanon  Law  school,  began  the  study  of  law  in 
earnest,  with  the  aid  of  an  instructor.  In  April,  1859,  he  was 
licensed  to  practice.  On  Dec.  22,  1859,  was  married  to 
Josephine  Rice,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Green  Pryor  Rice,  of 
Somerville,  Ala.  In  August,  1861,  he  volunteered  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  First  Alabama 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  James  H.  Clanton.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  to  January,  1862,  the  regiment  was  in  a camp 
of  instruction  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  it  was  thoroughly 
drilled.  It  then  marched  to  Decatur,  and  joined  the  army  of 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  falling  back  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  to  Corinth,  Miss.  It  was  in  front  of  the  army 
in  its  movement  on  Shiloh,  and  had  a severe  engagement  with 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy  on  Friday  evening  prior  to  the  battle. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  regiment  was  on  the  extreme  right 
flank  of  the  Confederate  army.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  Pren- 
tiss' division  at  the  time  it  surrendered,  and  late  on  Sunday 
evening  it  advanced  to  within  300  yards  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
when  the  Confederate  army  retired  for  the  night.  It  covered 
the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army  when  it  fell  back,  on  Monday 
evening,  and  remained  practically  on  the  field  until  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  morning,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army.  It 
participated  actively  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  fell  back  with  the 
army  to  Tupelo,  and  at  Blackland  had  a severe  encounter  with 
the  enemy’s  cavalry.  It  now  became  a race  between  Bragg  and 
Buell  as  to  who  would  first  reach  Chattanooga.  General  Bragg 
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detached  three  companies  of  cavalry  and  ordered  them  into 
North  Alabama  to  operate  on  Buell’s  communications  along  the 
Memphis  & Charleston  railroad,  while  the  main  body  moved 
via  Montgomery.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Lieutenant  Pat- 
terson was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company,  and  was 
second  in  command  on  this  expedition.  The  three  companies 
first  located  the  enemy  at  Russellville,  Ala.,  where  they  engaged 
in  a severe  and  stubborn  fight  ti  iree  companies  of  Federal  cav- 
alry. Lieutenant  Martin  was  here  killed,  and  a number  of 
others  killed  and  wounded.  Then  the  three  companies  carried 
on  active  operations  until  the  enemy  evacuated  North  Alabama, 
in  September,  1862.  They  captured  two  trains,  several  hundred 
prisoners,  a large  amount  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  effectively  prevented  its  oper- 
ation. For  these  services  the  three  companies  were  compli- 
mented by  General  Bragg  in  a general  order  to  the  army. 
After  the  battle  of  Corinth,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  regiments  of 
Alabama  cavalry  were  organized,  with  P.  D.  Roddey,  colonel  of 
the  former  and  Captain  Patterson  colonel  of  the  latter.  Early 
in  January,  1863,  the  two  regiments  were  ordered  into  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  took  position  at  Chapel  Hill — the  extreme  left 
of  General  Bragg's  army.  Here  they  were  inspected  and  com- 
plimented in  a general  order  for  their  efficiency  and  soldierly 
qualities.  When  Streight  started  on  his  raid  from  Corinth  to 
Rome,  Colonel  Roddey  was  ordered  to  join  General  Forrest, 
while  Colonel  Patterson  remained  at  Chapel  Hill.  Here  his 
regiment  was  daily  engaged  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  until 
the  army  fell  back  to  Giattanooga.  when  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  join  Roddey,  in  North  Alabama.  Upon  returning  to 
North  Alabama,  Colonel  Patterson,  with  his  regiment  and  three 
independent  companies,  was  ordered  to  make  a raid  from  East- 
port,  Miss.,  passing  between  the  Tennessee  river  and  Corinth, 
to  the  Mobile  & Ohio  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
that  road,  so  as  to  prevent  its  further  operation  by  the  enemy. 
The  raid  was  entirely  successful.  Fie  burned  a number  of 
bridges  and  a long  line  of  trestle-work.  The  road  was  not  fur- 
ther operated  by  the  enemy  during  the  war.  On  this  raid 
Colonel  Patterson  captured  about  fifty  of  the  enemy,  among 
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others  Colonel  Kendrick,  and  also  many  wagons,  quartermaster’s 
stores,  and  munitions  of  war  sufficient  to  supply  and  equip  a 
regiment.  In  the  summer  of  1863  the  regiment  remained  in 
North  Alabama,  occasionally  being  engaged  with  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  around  Corinth.  About  the  time  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  was  fought,  the  two  regiments  were  ordered  to 
join  the  main  army.  O11  the  march  up  the  Tennessee  river,  it 
was  learned  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  result  was 
that  Rosecrans’  army  was  penned  up  in  Chattanooga,  and  was 
without  rations.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  supplies  of 
this  army  was  Hunt’s  mill,  situated  on  the  Memphis  & Charles- 
ton railroad,  in  Jackson  county,  Ala.  It  was  guarded  by  a con- 
siderable force,  which  was  engaged  in  hauling  corn  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  grinding  it  at  the  rate  of  some  300 
bushels  daily.  Colonel  Patterson  was  ordered  to  ford  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  what  was  known  as  the  Tow  Head,  and  destroy 
this  mill.  The  attack  was  made  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 
The  expedition  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  the  cap- 
ture of  about  175  of  the  enemy  and  of  a large  number  of 
wagons  and  supplies.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  in  this  engage- 
ment was  one  killed  and  four  wounded.  A few  days  after- 
ward Colonel  Patterson  was  ordered  to  take  300  picked  men 
from  his  own  regiment  and  300  from  Roddey’s,  recross  the 
river  and  destroy  the  tunnel  at  Cowan,  on  the  Nashville  & 
Chattanooga  railroad.  He  crossed  the  river  at  Larkin’s  Ferry, 
and  marched  directly  to  the  tunnel  to  find  it  was  guarded  by 
about  300  men.  The  attack  was  made  about  sundown,  and 
resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  with  a loss  of  twenty-five 
prisoners.  That  night,  and  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
entire  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Patterson  was 
engaged  in  filling  up  the  three  air-shafts  with  boulders  and 
other  debris  excavated  when  the  tunnel  was  constructed.  The 
work  was  so  effectively  done  as  to  delay  the  passage  of  train- 
through  the  tunnel  for  more  than  a week.  Colonel  Patterson 
then  retired  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  Ala.  At  Buckhorn 
Tavern  he  encountered  a large  force  of  Federal  cavalry,  which 
had  driven  General  Wheeler  across  the  Tennessee  river.  By  a 
forced  march  at  night  this  force  was  evaded,  and  two  days  after- 
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ward  Colonel  Patterson  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  Lamb’s 
Ferry.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Roddey,  early  in  the  fall  of 
1S63,  had  been  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  W.  A.  Jack- 
son  had  become  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  regiment,  which 
made  Colonel  P’atterson  the  ranking  colonel  in  the  brigade. 
Not  long  after  this,  Roddey’s  brigade  became  a division,  and 
Colonel  Patterson  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  first 
brigade,  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  Alabama  cavalry  and 
Stuart's  battalion.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1864,  Colonel 
Patterson  was  ordered  to  Cotton  Gin,  Miss.,  where  he  went  into 
winter  quarters.  He  remained  there  three  or  four  weeks — 
recruiting  his  forces,  drilling  and  making  ready  for  the  spring 
campaign.  In  February  he  was  ordered  with  his  brigade  to  join 
the  army  at  Dalton.  Ga.  He  remained  at  Dalton  until  the  army 
began  to  retire  to  Atlanta,  when  Roddey’s  entire  command  was 
again  ordered  to  North  Alabama,  where  it  remained  during  the 
year.  In  May  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  with  the  Fifth 
Alabama  cavalry  and  Stuart’s  battalion  and  attacked  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  infantry  at  Madison  Station,  capturing  180  pris- 
oners, 400  stand  of  arms  and  a number  of  wagons  with  supplies. 
In  recrossing  the  Tennessee  river,  at  Fletcher’s  Ferry,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  repulsed  them,  and  safely  crossed  the 
river  with  his  prisoners  and  captured  property.  Afterward,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  he  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  North  Alabama,  with  only  Stuart’s  battalion  and  three 
independent  companies.  With  this  force  he  attacked,  in  the 
night-time,  two  regiments  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  at  Brooks’ 
Crossroads.  The  result  was  a wild  stampede  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  return  to  Decatur  in  detachments,  many  of  them  on  foot, 
and  the  next  day  Colonel  Patterson’s  forces  picked  up  about  150 
horses,  scattered  over  the  country.  Colonel  Patterson’s  com- 
mand was  with  General  Forrest  at  Athens,  Sulphur  Trestle  and 
Pulaski,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  took  an  active  part  in  that 
notable  expedition.  When  General  Wilson,  in  March,  1865, 
moved  out  from  Eastport,  Miss.,  on  his  notable  raid  into  Ala- 
bama, Colonel  Patterson  was  in  North  Alabama  with  the  Fifth 
Alabama  cavalry,  watching  his  fnovements.  Pie  was  in  front  of 
Wilson  all  the  way  to  Selma.  In  a night  attack,  two  days 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  command  at  Selma,  Colonel  Patterson 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  severely  injured  in  the  Lgft  knee. 
The  next  day  he  was  with  his  regiment,  which,  with  Lyon’s 
Kentucky  regiment,  met  Wilder’s  brigade  at  Ebenezer  Church, 
and  repulsed  it  with  heavy  loss.  Pie  was  with  his  command 
at  the  battle  of  Selma,  but,  owing  to  his  wounded  knee,  was 
unable  to  escape  with  his  command  and  was  captured.  He 
remained  a prisoner  at  Selma  a week.  On  the  first  night  of 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  he  made  his  escape,  and 
followed  his  command  back  into  North  Alabama.  When  he 
returned  there  he  was  informed  that  General  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered. In  May,  1S65,  he  surrendered  the  Fifth  Alabama 
cavalry,  it  being  probably  the  last  organized  body  of  Confederate 
troops  to  surrender  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  After  the 
war,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Somerville,  Term.  In  January, 
1867,  he  located  at  Florence,  Ala.,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Judge  S.  C.  Posey,  and,  after  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  with  Judge  FI.  C.  Jones.  In  March,  1872,  he  located 
at  Memphis,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with  Thomas  C. 
Lowe,  under  the  firm  name  of  Patterson  & Lowe.  In  January, 
1876,  Col.  George  Gantt  became  a member  of  the  firm,  which 
became  Gantt,  Patterson  & Lowe  until  Mr.  Lowe’s  death  in 
1878,  and  thereafter  Gantt  & Patterson  until  the  death  of 
Colonel  Gantt,  in  1897.  In  1882  Colonel  Patterson  went  as  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention,  and  was  permanent  chairman 
of  the  convention  which  nominated  Gen.  William  B.  Bate  for 
governor.  At  this  time  the  state  debt  question  was  under 
discussion,  and  in  that  memorable  contest  Colonel  Patterson 
stood  for  its  just  and  equitable  settlement.  In  1888  he  was  a 
candidate  for  elector  of  the  state  at  large  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  made  a thorough  canvass  of  the  state.  In  1890  he 
was  a candidate  for  nomination  as  governor,  and  was  very 
largely  supported  by  the  conservative  Democrats  of  the  state, 
but  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  John  P.  Buchanan,  the 
candidate  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  In  the  fall  of  1890,  not- 
withstanding he  was  not  a candidate,  his  party  convention, 
unable  to  agree  upon  either  of  the  candidates  before  it,  unani- 
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mously  nominated  him  for  Congress.  In  1892  he  was  again 
nominated  and  elected,  without  opposition.  When'  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1893  came  upon  the  country,  Colonel  Patter- 
son took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  financial  policies  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act,  and 
spoke  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
In  1894  he  was  opposed  for  Congress  by  Col.  Casey  Young — 
Colonel  Patterson  advocating  sound  money  and  Colonel  Young 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  contest  resulted  in  many  joint 
debates,  in  which  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  from 
the  hustings.  Colonel  Patterson,  at  the  primary,  was  nomi- 
nated by  a large  majority,  and  again  elected.  He  now  became  a 
central  figure  in  the  discussion  of  the  currency  question,  and 
delivered  a great  many  addresses  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1895  he  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
causing  the  great  sound  money  convention,  which  met  at  Mem- 
phis, and  before  which  Mr.  Carlisle  delivered  his  notable  ad- 
dress. After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan,  in  1896,  Colonel 
Patterson  at  first  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  a candidate  for 
re-election,  but  on  his  return  to  Memphis  from  Washington,  he 
found  a sound  money  club  of  more  than  2.500  members  organ- 
ized, and  demanding  his  candidacy.  In  the  meantime,  Senator 
E.  W.  Carmack  had  announced  his  candidacy,  and  stood 
squarely  on  the  Chicago  platform.  Colonel  Patterson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  vote  for  Bryan,  but  would  continue  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  sound  money.  The  congressional  com- 
mittee ordered  a primary  to  make  the  nomination,  but  Mr.  Car- 
mack and  his  friends  insisted  on  a convention.  The  result  was 
that  Colonel  Patterson  was  nominated  almost  unanimously  at 
the  primary,  and  Mr.  Carmack  was  nominated  by  a conven- 
tion composed  of  the  Free  Silver  element  of  the  district.  A. 
notable  and  bitter  contest  was  the  result,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  Mr.  Carmack  was  elected  by  a majority  of  360,  though 
some  of  Colonel  Patterson's  supporters  have  always  maintained 
that  he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  elected  by  a good  majority.  He 
was  the  only  Democrat  entertaining  his  views,  and  defending 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  ran  that  vear  for  Con- 
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gress  in  the  Southern  states.  On  March  4,  1897,  he  retired 
from  Congress,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  lr's  profession. 
He  took  George  Gantt,  son  of  his  old  partner,  into  the  firm 
with  him,  and  continued  to  practice  law  under  the  old  firm  name 
of  Gantt  & Patterson  until  February,  1900,  when  Mr.  Gantt 
died.  In  1S99  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  rep- 
resent the  Confederacy  on  the  Shiloh  Park  commission,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  R.  H.  Looney.  In 
1902  he  formed  a partnership  with  S.  N.  Neeley  and  \V.  B. 
Henderson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Patterson,  Neely  & Hen- 
derson, which  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Pat- 
terson, Feb.  12,  1904.  Mrs.  Patterson  and  the  three  children 
born  to  their  marriage  are  all  living.  Malcom  Rice  Patterson 
is  a lawyer,  and  now  a member  of  Congress  from  the  Memphis 
district ; Mary  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  E.  B.  LeMaster,  a suc- 
cessful business  man  of  Memphis;  and  Ann  Eliza  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Sterling  J.  Foster,  pastor  of  the  South  Highland  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

JOHN  PRESTON  YOUNG,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn..  judge  of  the  Fif- 
teenth judicial  circuit  of  Tennessee, 
was  born  April  18.  1847,  at  Chula- 
homa.  Miss.  His  father,  Rev.  A.  \V. 
Young,  was  a Presbyterian  minister 
of  French  and  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  his  mother  was  descended  from 
the  Preston  family  of  Virginia  and 
the  Hart  family  of  Kentucky.  He 
had  four  ancestors  in  the  Continental 
army,  two  of  whom,  Andrew  Mc- 
Connell. on  his  father’s  side,  and  Nathaniel  Hart,  on  his 
mother's  side,  were  killed.  His  maternal  grandfather.  Ensign 
John  Smith,  and  great-grandfather,  Lieut.  Francis  Smith, 
served  in  the  Sixth  Virginia  regiment  of  the  Continental 
line,  and  survived  the  war.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age 
his  parents  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  received  his  primary 
education  under  the  private  tutorship  of  his  father.  He  en- 
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terecl  the  Confederate  service  in  September,  1864,  joining  Com- 
pany A,  Fourth  Tennessee  infantry,  as  a volunteer,  but  was 
not  regularly  enlisted,  and  remained  until  Nov.  10,  1864,  in- 
cluding a brief  service  at  General  Hardee’s  headquarters,  in  the 
Georgia  campaign.  • On  Nov.  10,  1864,  he  was  regularly  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  Seventh  Tennessee  cavalry,  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  F.  Taylor  commanding,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Forrest,  being  engaged  at  Campbellville,  Lawrence- 
burg,  Lynnville,  Columbia,  Hardison’s  Mills,  Rally  Hill,  Hurt’s 
Crossroads,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  the  engagements  about 
Nashville,  Lavergne,  Murfreesboro,  Christiana,  Fosterville, 
Warfields,  Richland  Creek,  Buford,  Pulaski,  Anthony's  Hill  and 
Sugar  Creek,  all  in  Tennessee,  and  at  Trion,  Scottsville  and 
Centerville,  Ala.,  and  in  numerous  minor  skirmishes.  After 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  going  thence  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where  he  attended  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  two 
years.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872, 
and  began  practice  in  Memphis.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a 
magistrate  of  Memphis,  and  served  about  fourteen  years,  doing 
the  greater  part  of  the  civil  business  of  the  city.  In  August, 
1902,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  place  for  a term  of  eight 
years.  For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  an  octavo  volume  of  600 
pages,  which  he  expects  to  publish  at  an  early  date.  This  is 
to  be.  a popular  history,  though  a critical  military  history  in 
form,  involving  the  movements  of  both  the  Federals  and  Con- 
federates, and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  leading  military 
men  on  both  sides.  It  gives  secret  inside  facts  of  interest,  here- 
tofore unpublished,  that  will  make  of  it  a valuable  reference 
book  for  the  future.  Judge  Young  belongs  to  the  Confederate 
Historical  association  and  to  Camp  28,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  the  oldest  Confederate  organization  in  the  South, 
dating  back  to  1867.  He  is  a member  and  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Maj.  H.  C.  Warinner  says  of 
Judge  Young:  “I  have  known  Judge  Young  since  he  began 

to  practice  law  in  Memphis,  and  found  him  to  be  an  elegant 
gentleman,  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was  elected  magistrate  and 
served  with  great  efficiency ' and  in  a way  to  command  the 
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respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  all  that 
any  man  could  wish  to  be.  After  being  a magistrate  and  in 
the  county  court  for  years,  he  sought  the  nomination  for  the 
circuit  court,  and  received  it  and  the  election.  He  makes  an 
admirable  judge  and  gives  universal  satisfaction  to  the  bar 
and  litigants.  He  presides  with  courtesy,  firmness  and  intel- 
ligence. He  has  tried  a number  of  important  cases,  and  has 
not  often  been  reversed  by  the  supreme  court.  There  is  no 
inducement  that  would  tempt  him  to  do  wrong.” 

hugh  McDowell  neely, 

president  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Memphis  National 
bank,  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
Tenn.,  his  parents  being  Moses  and 
Jane  Parks  (McDowell)  Neely.  His 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  They 
belonged  to  that  sterling  and  thrifty 
race  which  has  made  its . mark  upon 
every  community  with  which  it  has  been  identified.  The  family 
were  Presbyterians.  Moses  Neely  was  born  in  1799  and  died 
in  1887.  His  wife  was  born  in  1805  and  died  in  1886.  Both 
were  born  and  reared  near  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county,  N. 
C.,  famous  in  Revolutionary  history  for  the  first  declaration 
of  independence  (1775),  and  were  married  in  1825.  They 
removed  to  Tennessee  in  1833.  located  in  Madison  county,  and 
in  1839  came  to  Shelby  county  and  settled  near  Germantown, 
fifteen  miles  from  Memphis.  The  family  belonged  to  the  pros- 
perous type  of  planters,  and  were  noted  for  energy  and  enter- 
prise, and  these  traits  developed  in  a large  degree  in  the  chil- 
dren of  Moses  Neely,  his  descendants  of  the  present  generation 
having  had  markedly  honorable  and  successful  careers.  Hugh 
M.  Neely  was  reared  at  the  old  homestead,  his  first  school  being 
one  of  the  old  field  schools,  which  commenced  at  7 o’clock 
and  ended  at  sundown.  He  received  a good  academic  educa- 
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tion  in  the  Shelby  Male  High  school,  which  has  been  added  to 
by  a course  of  reading*  all  through  his  life  that  has  made  him 
a good  scholar  and  a well-read  man.  He  left  school  at  nineteen 
years  of  age.  to  engage  in  planting,  but  a year  or  so  after 
bought  an  interest  in  an  old  and  well-established  plant  at  Ger- 
mantown, Tenn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  gins,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Trueheart,  Woodson  & Co.  Having  but  little 
mechanical  knowledge  and  no  practice,  he  filled  the  position 
of  salesman  and  collector.  This  was  a successful  business  while 
it  lasted,  but  the  Civil  war  put  an  end  to  it  in  1861.  and  on 
about  June  ist  of  that  year,  at  the  request  of  the  military 
authorities  at  Memphis,  the  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  ordnance  supplies  for  the  Confederate  States  army,  and 
continued  in  that  line  of  work  till  December  of  the  same  year, 
at  which  time  the  plant  closed  down.  It  was  afterward  burned 
and  totally  destroyed  by  some  Federal  troops  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  politics  a Whig,  and  of  conservative  thought, 
he  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  when  war  was  an  undoubted 
fact  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South,  and  early  in  1862 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  I,  Thirty-eighth  Tennessee 
infantr}’.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Confederate  army,  in 
April,  1862,  he  was  elected  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and 
in  1863  was  captain.  Early  in  1864  he  was  made  acting 

assistant  adjutant-general  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Carter's  brigade,*  and 
so  acted  until  February,  1865,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  chronic  rheumatism.  His  regiment  fought  in 
all  of  the  battles  in  which  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  engaged, 
among  them  being  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Ky.,  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Dalton,  along  the  way  to  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy, 
Franklin.  Nashville  and  the  retreat  to  Sugar  Creek.  At  Perry- 
ville he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  still  carries 
the  ball;  was  slightly  wounded  twice  at  Atlanta,  on  July  22, 
1864,  and  also  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  While  on  leave  of 
absence  after  the  battle  of  Perryville,  he  was  captured,  but 
escaped  the  next  day.  Returning  home  in  the  fall  of  1865,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Brooks,  Neely  & Co.,  of  Memphis,  as  a 
clerk.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  as  a partner  in  the 
company,  which  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  grocery 
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and  cotton  trade  since  its  organization,  and  continued  in  that 
line  until  Sept,  i,  1900,  when  the  firm  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation.  It  was  a successful  house  during  all  of  its  career, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  mercantile 
concerns  in  the  Southern  states.  To  the  business  Mr.  Neely 
gave  untiring  labor,  and  aided  greatly  in  making  it  the  great 
institution  it  came  to  be.  In  1876  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Phoenix  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  company;  later  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Memphis  National  bank,  and  in 
1892-93  was  its  president.  He  takes  part  in  politics  as  a citi- 
zen only.  He  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  is  a 
director  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  association.  Mr.  Neely 
was  married  in  August,  1886,  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  McCown,  and 
in  this  happy  marriage  the  community  was  gratified  in  the  addb 
tion  of  such  a couple  to  its  social  life. 


sible  position  as  bookkeeper  for  a large  grocery  house.  His 
next  move  was  to  Des  Moines,'  la.,  securing  a position  as 
traveling  salesman,  where  he  remained  four  years,  then  moved 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  accepting  a position  there  as  salesman 
on  the  road,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1890.  His 
road  experience  gave  him  a splendid  opportunity  to  look  over 
most  of  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southwestern,  as  well  as  the 
Southern  states,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  select  a 
location,  he  picked  Memphis  as  the  ideal  spot.  Here  he  located, 
and  soon  started  into  the  dental  and  surgical  supply  business, 


L.  W.  DUTRO,  postmaster  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  bom  at  Taylors- 
ville, O.,  Oct.  23,  1857.  He  received 
his  primary  education  there,  supple- 
menting it  at  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
college,  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1878.  Soon  thereafter  he 
went  West,  securing  a position  in 
Wyanet,  111.,  in  a dry-goods  store, 
where  he  remained  about  fifteen 
months,  going  from  there  to  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  where  he  secured  a respon- 
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also  druggists'  sundries,  forming  the  firm  of  Dutro  & Hewitt. 
Their  business  has  grown  until  it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  largest  in  its  line  in  all  the  South.  They  employ  a num- 
ber of  traveling  salesmen,  and  their  trade  extends  over  a half- 
dozen  states.  This  firm  controls  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
dental  gold  and  dental  instruments,  which  are  sold  extensively 
all  over  the  United  States  and  in  numerous  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  Dutro  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  commercial 
and  official  life  of  Memphis.  He  is  president  of  the  Lenox 
Land  Company;  president  of  the  Memphis  Mining  Company, 
engaged  in  mining  lead  and  zinc  at  Joplin,  Mo. ; president  of 
the  Memphis  Tropical  Fruit  and  Rubber  Company,  engaged  in 
raising  and  shipping  tropical  fruits,  at  Bluefields,  in  Central 
America,  home  office,  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master by  President  McKinley  in  March,  1899,  President 
Roosevelt  reappointing  him  in  February,  1904.  Under  both 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  he  has  been  the  referee  in  all  post- 
office  appointments  in  the  tenth  congressional  district,  Tennes- 
see. As  postmaster  of  Memphis,  Mr.  Dutro  has  demonstrated 
executive  ability  of  the  highest  type  and  has  wrought  great 
and  lasting  improvements  in  the  postal  service,  and  Memphis 
now  stands  among  the  first  cities  of  America  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  postal  service.  Mr.  Dutro,  though  a stanch  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  enjoys  the  utmost  confidence  and  good-will  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  His  administration  of  affairs 
of  the  post-office  has  been  characterized  by  the  most  business- 
like methods,  and  has  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  classes 
of  citizens.  To  his  persistent  efforts  more  than  to  any  other 
source  are  the  people  of  Memphis  indebted  for  the  $250,000 
addition  to  the  custom-house  and  post-office,  which  is  now  being 
completed  and  which  gives  to  Memphis  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dutro  has  been  a delegate  to 
every  state  Repulican  convention  held  in  Tennessee  since  1894, 
and  in  1900  was  a district  delegate  to  the  national  Republican 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1904  he  was  elected  as 
delegate  at  large  from  Tennessee  to  the  national  Republican 
convention  at  Chica  go,  111. 
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SAMUEL  T.  CARNES.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Hardeman  county,  of 
that  state,  May  22,  1850.  He  was 
reared  in  Memphis,  receiving  but  a 
limited  education,  consisting  of  one 
year's  schooling  before  and  one  after 
the  war.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Memphis,  as  “runner,” 
rising  to  collection  clerk  and  later  to 
individual  bookkeeper.  Leaving  the  bank  in  1868,  he  became 
bookkeeper  for  Copper th waite,  Chapman  & Co.,  dealers  in 
books,  stationery,  etc.  A year  or  two  later  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  cotton  firm  of  Gage  & Fisher.  He  was  next 
employed  by  G.  Falls  & Co.,  cotton  buyers,  but  returned  to  Gage 
& Fisher  at  the  end  of  one  year  with  an  increase  in  salary.  In 
1873  he  ^ie  firm  *°  S°  the  book  and  stationery  busi- 
ness for  himself,  buying  out  a firm.  Unfortunately,  the  busi- 
ness became  badly  involved,  and  within  two  years  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up  at  a loss  of  some  86, 000.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  Hill,  Fontaine  & Co., 
grocers  and  cotton  factors,  in  Memphis,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,500,  which  was  raised  in  the  fall  of  1876  to  $300  a month. 
In  July,  1877,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Clark,  Johnson  & Co., 
cotton  factors,  as  bookkeeper.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  secured 
the  right  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  for  an  exchange 
in  Memphis,  and  the  following  year  began  its  construction. 
In  1882  he  organized  the  Memphis  Telephone  Company,  with 
a capital  stock  of  850,000,  sold  $25,000  of  the  stock,  and  was 
made  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  In  1883 
Mr.  Carnes  organized  an  electric  light  company,  under  the 
Brush  patent,  incorporated  as  the  Brush  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  of  Memphis,  and  was  elected  president  and 
general  manager  of  this  company.  In  1884  the  telephone 
exchange  was  sold  for  $100,000,  and  in  1890  the  Brush  Light 
Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Memphis  Thompson- 
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Houston  Company,  as  the  Memphis  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Carnes  was  the  president  and  general 
manager.  This  company,  in  turn,  sold  out  in  1901  to  a New 
York  syndicate  and  was  later  consolidated  with  the  Equitable 
Gas  Company,  of  Memphis,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
same  syndicate,  the  two  being  merged  into  what  is  now  the 
Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  of  Memphis.  General 
Carnes  is  interested  in  numerous  enterprises,  one  of  them  being 
the  asphalt  industry  in  Texas.  He  is  no  politician,  in  the  sense 
of  aspiring  to  office,  but  finds  his  enjoyment  in  developing  and 
promoting  new  industries  and  in  the  military  service  of  his  state. 
In  1874  he  became  connected  wth  the  Chickasaw  Guards,  and 
from  1878  to  1891  was  captain  of  this,  the  most  noted  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  When  the  National  Guard  law 
was  passed  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Second  regiment.  In 
1892  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  state  troops,  but  resigned  in  1896.  General 
Carnes  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  Gen.  A.  R.  Taylor,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Carnes  as  brigadier-general  of  the  state  troops : said  of  General 
Carnes : “He  is  a natural  commander  of  men.  I have  known 

him  intimately  for  years,  and  never  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of 
an  unjust  act  or  of  doing  a mean  thing.  He  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  When  the  war  closed  his  father 
died,  leaving  almost  nothing,  and  young  Carnes  had  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work.  From  nothing  he  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  every  dollar  of  which  was  honestly  acquired.  As 
a military  man  he  has  a splendid  record,  rising  in  five  years 
by  sheer  force  of  merit  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  com- 
manding all  the  state  troops.  He  was  in  command  for  a year 
(1891-92)  in  the  famous  Coal  Creek  riots,  going  there  without 
instructions  and  acting  on  his  own  judgment,  the  results  show- 
ing his  qualities.  He  is  a man  of  great  personal  and  moral 
courage,  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  doing  wrong.  He  is  an 
enterprising,  progressive  business  man,  and  put  in  the  first  tele- 
phone exchange  in  Memphis,  one  of  the  first  in  the  country, 
in  the  face  of  repeated  assurances  from  other  people  that  it 
would  never  be  of  any  practical  value.  He  also  introduced  the 
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first  electric  lights  in  Memphis,  and  the  first  automobile.  With 
all  his  business  cares,  he  is  an  admirer  of  and  practices  the 
manly  field  sports,  and  has  always  been  an  active  mover  for 
and  a liberal  contributor  to  every  public  movement. ’’  When 
the  Spanish  war  came  on,  General  Carnes,  assisted  by  Coh  (later 
Brig.-Gen.)  Arthur  L.  Taylor,  was  the  first  to  organize  a regi- 
ment, the  officers  of  which  were  all  drawn  from  the  state  militia, 
the  captains,  lieutenants  and  majors  selected  having  all  served 
in  these  capacities  in- the  militia,  but  a chain  of  circumstances 
prevented  the  regiment  from  being  mustered  into  the  Federal 
service. 


JAMES  LEE,  president  of  the  Lee 
Line  steamers  and  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  bank,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  men  who  have 
made  of  Memphis  the  strong  com- 
mercial city  she  is  today.  He  was 
born  at  Dover,  near  Fort  Donelson, 
Stewart  county,  Tenn.,  March  8. 
1832.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
that  place  until  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  University 
at  Nashville,  and  later  went  to  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1853.  His  class  em- 
braced a number  who  afterward  became  prominent,  among 
them  Col.  W.  A.  Percy,  of  Mississippi.  He  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  same  university,  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
course  commenced  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  his  native 
place  in  partnership  with  Hon.  H.  S.  Kimball,  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  under  Houston.  On  the  removal 
of  Judge  Kimball  to  Clarksville.  Mr.  Lee  formed  a partnership 
with  Hon.  James  E.  Rice,  the  late  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  Dover  district.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Memphis,  be- 
coming a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Vollentine  & Lee.  The 
suspension  of  the  courts  during  the  war  broke  up  their  prac- 
tice, but  he  continued  to  make  that  city  his  home,  and  when 
peace  came  he  formed  a partnership  with  Gen.  James  R. 
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Chalmers,  which  lasted  until  the  latter's  removal  - to  Mis- 
sissippi, when  Mr.  Lee  went  into  partnership  with  Maj.  H.  C. 
Warinner.  He  continued  to  practice  until  1877,  when  he  gave 
up  the  law  to  engage  in  the  river  transportation  business,  and 
became  in  time  proprietor  of  the  Lee  Line  steamers — the  larg- 
est steamboat  line  on  the  Western  waters — to  which  he  save 
personal  supervision,  gaining  the  title  of  captain,  by  which  he 
is  known  at  the  present  time.  He  is  one  of  those  able,  col- 
lected, self-possessed  men  to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  naturally 
turn  in  an  emergency  for  advice  and  assistance.  In  conse- 
quence, he  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  serve  the  city 
in  various  capacities,  and  has  discharged  every  duty  in  a fear- 
less and  conscientious  manner.  In  January,  1882,  while  the 
city  was  a taxing  district,  he  was  elected  without  his  solicita- 
tion’a member  of  the  board  of  public  works;  in  February, 
1883,  the  governor  appointed  him  a member  of  the  board  of 
fire  and  police  commissioners;  in  January,  1884,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  board,  and  he  served  eight  years  as  vice- 
president  of  the  district.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders 
and  vice-president  of  the  Commercial-Appeal,  the  largest  news- 
paper in  the  South,  and  he  also  controls  one  of  the  largest  ice 
plants  in  the  South.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church.  A friend  says  of  him : ‘‘Captain  Lee  has 

won  position  and  fortune  by  the  force  of  his  sterling  character 
and  intrinsic  merit.  If  such  had  been  the  bent  of  his  ambition, 
his  native  powers  and  educational  training  furnished  him  with 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  have  rendered  him  an  eminently 
successful  man  in  a public  career,  but  his  inclinations  have  led 
him  to  give  expression  to  these  qualifications  in  the  more  re- 
tired walks  of  private  and  domestic  life.  He  is  a forcible, 
persuasive,  fluent  and  logical  speaker,  pointing  his  argument 
with  apt  illustration,  and  enforcing  it  with  pithy  remarks  and 
sound  common-sense.  His  intellect  is  keen,  well-poised  and 
penetrating;  his  judgment  prompt,  discriminating  and  reliable, 
and  his  conclusions  correct  and  just.  He  can  be  trusted  in 
any  relation  of  life,  and  he  knows  himself  truly  who  can  call 
him  friend.” 
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W.  B.  MALLORY,  head  of  the 
house  of  W.  B.  Mallory  & Sons  Co., 
wholesale  grocers  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
‘'Father  of  Greater  Memphis,”  and 
is  honored  as  his  standing  and  record 
merit.  He  was  born  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  Aug.  11,  1835.  His 
earlier  years  were  spent  there,  and 
such  education  as  the  country  schools 
furnished  was  his,  but  it  was  limited 
as  compared  with  the  present  date. 
Whatever  he  lacked  in  that  line,  however,  was  amply  made  up 
in  experience  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  world.  Remov- 
ing to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  1856,  he  became  captain  of  the 
Monticello  Guards  of  that  place,  was  with  his  company  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  in  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  afterward  at  the 
execution  of  Brown  in  Charlestown.  On  April  16,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service  with  his  company  of  guards, 
which  became  Company  A,  Nineteenth  Virginia  infantry,  and 
served  as  captain  of  the  company  for  one  year  in  the  field.  He 
was  then  detached  by  Secretary  of  War  Randolph  as  command- 
ant of  the  post  at  Charlottesville,  where  he  remained  until  the 
conflict  closed.  In  October,  1866,  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  in 
1872  he,  with  the  late  Albert  Harris,  established  the  firm  of 
Harris,  Mallory  & Co.,  which  succeeded  the  Arm  of  Harris, 
Cochran  & Co.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  in  1879, 
company  reorganized.  W.  J.  Crawford  became  a partner,  the 
new  firm  being  known  as  Mallory,  Crawford  & Co.,  which  did 
a successful  business  during  its  existence.  In  May,  1S99,  Mr. 
Crawford  retired  and  the  present  corporation  was  formed.  W. 
B.  Mallory  was  made  president;  B.  L.  Mallory,  vice-president; 
H.  W.  Bailey,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  B.  Frazer,  manager 
of  the  credit  department;  and  W.  W.  Mallory,  manager  of  the 
storage  and  shipping  department.  The  company  carries  an 
enormous  stock  and  enjoys  a business  commensurate  there- 
with, which  is  constantly  increasing.  Their  salesmen  cover  the 
entire  field  known  as  Memphis  territory.  Captain  Mallory  is 
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a live,  active  business  man,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  those 
on  whom  the  people  rely  when  an  emergency  arises  that  calls 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  of  the  place.  As 
indicative  of  his  capacity,  it  is  recalled  that  in  1898,  when  the 
question  of  extending  the  corporate  limits  of  Memphis  (at  the 
time  confined  to  an  area  of  a little  over  four  square  miles) 
was  before  the  people,  it  seemed  as  if  the  movement  would 
fail.  The  Democratic  county  committee  had  refused  its  en- 
dorsement and  an  undercurrent  had  set  in.  threatening  to  sweep 
away  the  entire  scheme,  as  the  politicians  exercised  an  influ- 
ence that  was  almost  impossible  to  overcome,  notwithstanding 
the  people  who  paid  the  taxes  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  an  almost  imperative  neces- 
sity for  the  well-being  of  the  city,  not  only  as  an  industrial, 
but  as  a sanitary  and  social  measure.  At  the  critical  moment 
Captain  Mallory  came  forward,  set  petitions  in  circulation, 
began  the  work  of  organizing  the  people,  the  committee  of  the 
people  being  the  result.  This  committee  represented  nearly 
every  interest  in  the  city,  and  it  elected  an  executive  committee 
of  ten  to  which  was  entrusted  the  active  work  of  the  campaign. 
Funds  were  raised,  and  representatives  sent  to  the  legislature; 
the  work  of  the  committee  aroused  such  a sentiment  that 
when  the  question  came  before  the  voters  it  was  carried,  and 
Greater  Memphis  became  a fact.  In  recognition  of  his  splendid 
services  in  that  campaign  a banquet  was  given,  at  which  a mas- 
sive silver  urn  of  pure  Grecian  shape,  large  and  beautifully 
embossed,  was  given  him.  On  one  side  of  this  is  the  mono- 
gram “W.  B.  M.”  and  on  the  other  side  is  this  inscription : 
“Presented  to  W.  B.  Mallory  by  the  Committee  of  the  People, 
in  commemoration  of  his  services  in  the  creation  of  Greater 
Memphis — 1898-1899.’’  In  the  presentation  of  this  token,  a 
number  of  addresses  were  made,  and  the  following  extract  from 
that  of  A.  S.  Caldwell  will  show  what  his  fellow-citizens 
thought  of  his  part  in  the  movement : “Out  of  all  the  great 

army  which  won  that  glorious  victory,  no  one  is  entitled  to 
quite  as  much  credit  as  Captain  Mallory.  To  my  mind,  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  Greater  Memphis.  Beaten  in  con- 
vention, his  spirit  did  not  falter,  but,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
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other,  our  departed  friend,  John  K.  Speed,  he  started  the  peti- 
tions which  ended  in  the  organization  of  a phalanx  over  4,000 
strong,  whose  names,  published  to  the  world,  • insured  success. 
The  pioneer  who  blazes  the  way  through  the  untrodden  forest  is 
greater  than  any  or  all  who  clear  the  road  for  easy  travel  to 
those  who  come  after.  The  one  who  models  the  shapeless  clay 
is  greater  than  he  who  copies  with  his  chisel,  out  of  marble,  the 
statue  created  by  the  master;  and  so  this  committee  felt  that  to 
the  one  first  sounded  the  battle-cry,  who  first  inspired  our  sleep- 
ing citizens  with  the  determination  to  make  Memphis  what  she 
ought  to  be — to  him  should  be  given  some  slight  testimonial  of 
its  appreciation  of  his  work,  and  I am  sure  its  action  will  be 
approved  by  all  the  citizens  of  our  beloved  city.” 

THOMAS  J.  LATHAM,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  Nov.  22,  1831, 
in  Washington,  N.  C.,  but  his  parents 
came  to  Tennessee  in  1833,  where  his 
whole  life  has  been  passed.  To  bring 
out  the  place  he  holds,  the  publishers 
have  drawn  liberally  on  “Keating’s 
History  of  Memphis.”  No  one  knew 
Judge  Latham  more  intimately  than 
Colonel  Keating,  or  was  more  capable 
of  presenting  him  as  he  knew  him, 
and  for  that  reason  it  has  seemed 
well  to  refer  to  the  words  of  his  friend  in  making  up  a suit- 
able sketch  of  one  of  the  best-known  men  of  his  city.  The 
chief  moving  force  in  the  development  of  any  city  must  be 
its  men  of  courage,  energy  and  brains,  and  among  this  class 
of  men,  who  in  the  more  doubtful  days  of  Memphis,  con- 
tributed their  full  share  toward  building  up  the  shattered  for- 
tunes of  the  city,  none  are  more  entitled  to  a measure  of  credit 
than  Judge  Thomas  Jefferson  Latham.  In  any  summary  of 
the  mental  and  moral  forces  which,  since  the  war,  have  made 
the  city  what  it  is,  and  have  aided  not  only  in  giving  it  a 
name  for  business  enterprise  but  business  integrity,  his  labors 
have  formed  no  mean  part.  He  came  to  Memphis  before  it 
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had  fairly  begun  to  recover  from  the  demoralization  incident 
to  the  war,  and  his  earnestness  and  tireless  energy  soon  made 
him  a marked  figure  in  the  busy  life  around  him;  thus  in 
many  ways  his  fortunes  became  linked  inseparably  with  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  city  and  its  prosperity.  With  a thorough 
preparatory  education,  he  entered  Western  Military  institute, 
at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1849,  anc^  graduated  in  1852,  one  of 
his  instructors  being  James  G.  Blaine.  Returning  home,  he 
studied  law  at  Dresden,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857  and 
commenced  a successful  practice  at  that  place,  which  was 
continued  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Early  in  life' he 
exhibited  a fondness  for  politics,  represented  his  county  on 
the  electoral  ticket  before  he  had  reached  his  majority,  and  was 
on  each  subsequent  one  until  the  war.  His  first  vote  was  cast 
as  a Union  Whig,  the  main  principles  of  which  party  he  en- 
dorsed. He  earnestly  opposed  secession,  and  during  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed,  while  unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  much  of  the  war  policy  of 
the  Federal  government.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  Union  vote  of  his  state  on  the 
question  of  disfranchisement,  which  he  opposed  with  the  energy 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  presided  over  the  first  congres- 
sional district  Conservative  convention  in  West  Tennessee,  at 
Trenton,  after  the  war.  Since  universal  suffrage  triumphed 
in  Tennessee  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  and  has 
held  to  no  strict  party  alignment  since  the  death  of  the  Whig 
party,  remaining  true  to  early  convictions  in  favor  of  a dis- 
criminating protective  policy,  a national  currency,  liberal  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  internal  improvement  and  education ; but  in 
local  politics  he  ignores  party  lines,  being  governed  solely  by 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, and  after  two  years’  practice  was  appointed  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase  in  January,  1868,  register  of  the  United  States 
district  court  in  bankruptcy,  for  that  congressional  district,  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  at  the  time,  requiring  much 
legal  acumen  and  a practical  turn  of  mind  possessed  by  few. 
The  complicated  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  the  lack  of 
precedents  in  rulings  or  decisions  surrounded  the  office  with 
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perplexities.  The  results  attending  his  administration  of  affairs 
gave  convincing  proof  of  his  clearness  of  mind  and  fairness 
of  views,  and  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  legal  fraternity  and  of  all  who  had  business  before  him. 
In  1870  he  was  the  choice  of  the  conservative  element  for 
Congress,  the  press  of  Memphis  and  many  of  those  in  the 
district  favoring  his  nomination.  When  his  nomination  and 
election  seemed  almost  certain,  his  distaste  for  political  en- 
tanglement led  him  to  refuse  the  use  of  his  name,  and  he  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  what  he  terms  his  narrow  escape.  In 
1872  he  practically  retired  from  law,  his  health  being  im- 
paired; and.  the  duties  of  his  office  no  longer  requiring  all  his 
time,  he  became  largely  interested  in  Memphis  enterprises. 
When  Memphis  was  stricken  with  the  terrible  sieges  of  fever 
which  well-nigh  depopulated  her  in  1878  and  1879,  and  became 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  the  appointment  of  a receiver  became 
necessary.  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge  John  Baxter 
selected  Judge  Latham  for  that  position.  Here,  as  in  every 
place  or  station  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  fill.  Judge 
Latham  acquitted  himself  with  marked  credit  and  earned  the 
good  opinion  of  every  citizen  of  that  stricken  city.  His  clear 
and  searching  report  received  compliments  on  all  sides,  and 
his  labors  did  much  to  settle  the  many  intricate  questions  in 
which  the  city  was  involved.  Pertinent  to  that  trying  period 
the  following  clipping  from  the  Memphis  Appeal  of  August, 
1879,  is  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch: 

“One  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  our  absent  citizens  has 
been  heard  from  in  a very  substantial  manner.  Judge  T.  J. 
Latham,  after  sending  several  contributions,  has  sent  his  check 
for  a blank  sum  to  Doctor  Porter,  'to  be  filled  for  such  amount 
as  he  may  need  in  providing  for  the  fever-stricken  people  of 
Memphis.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Judge  Latham  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  city.  Some  years  ago,  when  a much-needed 
sum  of  many  thousand  dollars  was  required,, he  advanced  it, 
and  the  city  did  not  settle  it  promptly,  if  at  all.  Few  men. 
after  such  an  experience,  would  have  acted  so  nobly.” 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  above  paragraph  to  the  following  in- 
cident in  Judge  Latham’s  life,  which  aptly  illustrates  his  un- 
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bending  integrity:  In  1868,  soon  after  making*  Memphis  his 

home,  a promissory  note  for  $20,000  against  the  city  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  attorney,  for  collection,  by  a ‘ non-resident 
creditor.  The  desperate  financial  straits  to  which  Memphis  was 
reduced  by  the  war,  epidemics  and  the  squandering  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  on  Nicholson  pavements  and  otherwise  is  well 
remembered.  Judge  Latham,  then  a young  attorney,  lost  no 
time  in  pressing  his  suit  in  the  United  States  court  to  judgment, 
and  execution  issued,  which  he  had  levied  on  every  fire  engine, 
engine  house  and  other  accessible  dollar  of  city  property,  plac- 
ing him  just  ahead  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  debts. 
The  day  of  the  sale  arrived,  finding  the  city  absolutely  power- 
less to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  a $100,000  worth  of  property.  It 
was  known  that  Mayor  Leftwich  and  Judge  R.  J.  Morgan,  who 
was  city  attorney,  were,  in  their  extremity,  importuning  Attor- 
ney Latham  to  postpone  the  sale  thirty  days.  Meantime,  a syn- 
dicate of  three  or  four  had  organized  to  buy  the  (to  be)  sacri- 
ficed property.  A most  exciting  scene  followed.  The  syn- 
dicate. knowing  that  the  Mayor  and  Judge  Morgan  were  then 
urging  on  Judge  Latham  postponement  of  sale,  the  hour  of 
which  was  at  hand,  sent  in  an  importunate  request  to  see  him 
immediately.  Excusing  himself  to  the  city  representatives, 
lie  met  the  syndicate  outside.  Every  possible  appeal  for  im- 
mediate sale  was  made  to  him.  The  enormous  certain  profit 
was  pointed  out.  in  which  he  was  offered  an  equal  share  to 
allow  the  sale  to  proceed.  He  at  once  said  “no,”  and,  going  to 
the  United  Str  ,is  marshal,  directed  the  sale  deferred  thirty 
days.  \Yhe*  .he  time  expired  the  city's  condition  was  more 
helpless  t’  1 before,  and  the  syndicate  was  happy.  But  the 

sale  did  not  occur.  To  avoid  it.  Judge  Latham  gave  his 

own  check  for  the  amount,  taking  the  note  of  the  city 
with  such  guarantees  from  the  city  officials  as  he  thought 
made  him  secure.  As  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph. 
Judge  Latham  was  ten  years  collecting  75  per  cent,  of 

his  money.  The  foregoing  incident  as  to  the  proposed  sale 

furnished  the  basis  of  a most  humorous  write-up  in  the  Even- 
ing Ledger  at  the  time,  by  the  late  Capt.  J.  Harvey  Mathes, 
the  editor  of  that  paper.  In  1880  Judge  Latham,  with  four 
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friends,  purchased  the  water  works  under  foreclosure  sale,  just 
after  the  second  yellow  fever  epidemic  had  aroused  a spirit  of 
sanitary  reform,  and  in  the  handling  of  this  system,  as  its  presi- 
dent, he  became  best  known.  The  suddenly  increased  demand 
on  the  water  supply  was  too  great  for  the  machinery  to 
supply,  and  in  the  alarm*  felt  on  all  sides,  but  few  understood 
the  utter  impossibility  of  giving  anything  beyond  partial  relief 
until  new  and  more  powerful  pumping  engines  could  be  in- 
stalled. Amid  all  the  excitement,  criminal  prosecution  and 
savage  war  waged  by  the  press,  his  cool  clear-headedness 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  equilibrium  and  good  temper,  defend- 
ing the  company  in  the  courts  and  pressing  with  all  energy* 
the  completion  of  adequate  works.  By  his  clear,  even-tem- 
pered, but  forcible  and  unanswerable  communications  through 
the  press  and  common  council,  he  gained  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  a clear  and  forcible  writer.  Few  men  could  have  car- 
ried the  company  through  such  an  ordeal,  overcoming  opposi- 
tion and  gaining  friends  through  it  all.  During  his  busy 
career,  Judge  Latham  has  been  identified  with  the  commercial 
life  of  Memphis  in  many  ways,  and  at  every  point  he  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  energy  and  excellent  judgment.  Shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  March,  1887,  creating  the 
Tennessee  Industrial  school,  for  the  benefit  of  orphans,  and 
helpless  and  wayward  children,  Governor  Taylor  appointed 
him  a member  of  the  board  of  that  institution,  and  by  the 
board  he  was  chosen  president.  He  is  president  of  the  Chicka- 
saw " and  Company,  president  of  the  New  South  Coal  and 
M ng  Company,  of  Alabama,  a director  in  the  South  Mem- 
as  Land  Company;  director  in  the  Memphis  National  bank, 
and  financially  interested  in  numerous  other  enterprises.  He 
is  president  of  and  much  interested  in  the  Home  for  Aged 
Men.  After  a service  of  twenty-four  years  as  president  of 
the  Water  Company,  the  sale  of  the  plant  to  the  city  in  June, 
1903,  gave  him  the  first  relief  from  pressing  activities  he  had 
enjoyed  during  his  long  and  busy  life.  In  the  preceding  nar- 
rative only  the  main  incidents  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  public  career  of  one  whose  life  has  been  a 
full  one,  and  nothing  said  as  to  his  personality  and  inner  life. 
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But  little  can  be  said  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  portray  the 
character  of  a many-sided  man,  for  only  by  contact  is  it  pos- 
sible to  know  him.  He  is  a tireless  worker,  and  has  interwoven 
his  life  and  growing1  interests  into  the  history  of  a municipality 
and  a commonwealth.  He  is  never  idle,  his  ceaseless  activity 
showing  in  every  way  and  at  every  point,  leaving  no  time  for 
dreams.  Every  trust  and  every  obligation  receives  the  care  it 
deserves.  His  honesty  is  of  a kind  that  needs  no  one  to  call 
attention  to  itself.  Throughout  life  he  has  been  a man  of  the 
most  exemplary  habits  and  deportment.  In  1S71  he 
became  a member  of  the  Linden  Street  Christian  church,  where 
he  holds  consistent  and  active  membership,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  an  elder  for  thirty  vears.  His  religion  is  the  result  of  the 
clearest  and  most  deliberate  convictions.  Scholarly  in  his  tastes, 
he  is  a great  reader,  and  even  during  his  most  active  business 
career  he  has  kept  abreast  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  day.  He 
is  cultured  without  a trace  of  pedantry  or  a thought  of  imperi- 
ousness. For  his  friends  he  has  a frank,  warm  and  loyal 
attachment,  which  is  warmly  reciprocated.  Benevolent  and 
kind  of  heart,  he  has  practiced  charity  extensively  but  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  believing  that  well-directed  charity 
which  aids  the  needy  to  self-help  is  the  truest  kind.  In  social 
life  he  is  affable  and  pleasant,  leaving  business  worries  behind 
when  he  enters  the  portals  of  home.  An  optimist,  he  is  hopeful 
and  lives  happily  whether  at  home  or  out  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
commercial  life. 

The  domestic  life  of  Judge  Latham  has  been  singularly 
happy.  He  was  married,  in  1861,  to  Miss  Mary  II.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Egbert  Wooldridge.  Their  home  life  has  been 
ideal  in  its  congeniality,  mutual  love  and  esteem.  Mrs.  Latham 
is  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  a pure-hearted,  frank,  Chris- 
tian woman,  and  prominently  connected  with  church  and  char- 
itable work  in  Memphis.  Her  efficient  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
Forrest  monument,  now  erecting  at  Memphis,  gave  her  a wide 
and  highly  favorable  reputation  with  the  Southern  soldiers  of 
clie  war  between  the  states.  In  'this  sketch  of  Judge  Latham,  we 
have  aimed  to  portray  him  as  he  is  judged  by  those  who  know 
him  best.  We  could  say  more  in  deserved  praise,  but  could  not 
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say  less  and  do  justice  to  one  whose  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
integrity  in  business,  fidelity  to  promise  and  sagacity  in  all 
enterprises  make  his  name  a synonym  for  all  that  leads  to  suc- 
cess in  business  and  good  works. 

GEN.  GEORGE  W.  GORDON, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Giles  c’ounty,  of  that  state,  Oct.  5, 
1836.  His  parents  were  Andrew  and 
Eliza  Iv.  Gordon,  the  former  a native 
of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Vir- 
ginia. A portion  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Texas.  His  education  was  acquired 
in  the  rural  private  schools  and  at 
the  Western  Military  institute,  at 
Nashville,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1859,  the  course  of 
study  there  being  very  similar  to  that  of  West  Point.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and  was  in  charge 
of  a division  of  the  Nashville  & Northwestern  railway  (now 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis)  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
state  as  drill  master  of  the  Eleventh  infantry  regiment,  at  Camp 
Cheatham,  in  Robertson  county,  in  June,  1861.  When  the 
state  troops  were  transferred  to  the  Confederate  service  he  was 
captain  of  Company  I,  afterward  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
later  appointed  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  infantry  regiment,  and 
in  1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
September,  1862,  he  was  captured  near  Tazewell,  Tenn..  and 
held  a prisoner  for  about  a week.  At  Murfreesboro  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  captured,  being  held  a prisoner  this 
time  until  May,  1863,  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  Fort  Dela- 
ware, Del.  Rejoining  his  regiment  in  May  of  that  year,  he 
fought  at  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  1864 
at  Resaca,  and  in  nearly  all  the  engagements  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  then  to  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Sugar  Creek,  Jonesboro, 
Ga.,  and  in  all  the  battles  participated  in  by  his  command. 
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except  Bentonville,  N.  C.  At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  1S64,  General  Gordon  was  cap- 
tured a third  time  and  held  as  a prisoner  at  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  harbor,  until  Aug*.  22,  1865,  or  for  about  four  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  studied  law,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  Pulaski  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  From  1875  to  3878,  he  was  attorney-general  of  a 
criminal  court  in  Shelby  county,  Tenn.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  one  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of 
the  state,  from  1883  to  1885.  I11  the  latter  year,  he  was 

appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  department  to  a 
position  in  the  Indian  service  and  for  four  years  served  in  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Returning  to  Memphis, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1892  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  ability  and  acceptability  to  the  people  and  the  successful 
management  of  the  schools,  he  has  been  elected  biennially  ever 
since  by  different  boards  of  education.  General  Gordon  has 
few  equals  as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian.  Always  on  duty, 
looking  after  the  minutest  detail,  quick  to  perceive  the  need 
of  the  schools,  equally  quick  to  suggest  the  means  of  supply- 
ing the  need,  with  a fine  education  and  a high  order  of  execu- 
tive ability,  the  schools  of  Memphis  have  taken  a high  position 
in  the  educational  world  under  his  guiding  hand.  As  an 
orator  General  Gordon  is  forcible,  eloquent  and  magnetic. 
He  is  frequently  in  demand  at  memorial  exercises,  on  com- 
mencement day  in  educational  institutions,  and  on  Fourth  of 
July  occasions,  because  of  his  well-known  ability  to  say  the 
most  appropriate  thing  in  the  most  appropriate  way  at  such* 
times.  General  Gordon  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Camp  No.  28,  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  of  which  he  is  commander;  is  president 
of  the  Confederate  Historical  association;  also  president  of  the 
State  Association  of  Confederate  Bivouacs;  is  major-general 
commanding  the  Tennessee  division  of  the  Federation  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  was  chief  marshal  of  the  Confed- 
erate reunion  parade  in  June,  1904.  He  was  married,  at  Bart- 
lett, Tenn.,  Sept.  5,  i8 76,  to  Miss  Ora  S.,  a daughter  of  Con- 
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slantine  and  Susan  A.  Paine,  but  his  wife  lived  only  a few 
weeks  after  the  marriage.  He  was  married  the  second  time,  at 
Memphis,  Dec.  25,  1900,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Hannah,  daughter 
of  James  A.  and  Mattie  \V.  Hannah. 

WILLIAM  MORTIMER  RAN- 
DOLPH, president  of  the  Memphis 
Bar  and  Lajv  Library  association, 
twice  a candidate  for  Congress,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Tennes- 
see, was  born  June  16,  1837,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Fayette.  He  is  a 
son  of  Rudolph  and  Lucretia  Anne 
(Greene)  Randolph,  both  natives  of 
Virginia,  the  former  of  Amelia  and 
the  latter  of  Brunswick  county.  They 
removed  to  Arkansas  about  1839, 
settling  near  Arkadelphia,  but  soon  returned  to  Fayette  county, 
Tenn.,  and  in  1844  moved  to  Memphis.  Death  of  children  and 
illness  in  the  family  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  they  returned  to 
Arkadelphia.  The  father  died  in  November,  1888,  aged  eighty- 
four.  and  the  mother  died  in  September,  1904,  aged  ninety- 
one  years.  In  the  early  boyhood  of  Mr.  Randolph  there  were 
no  public  schools,  and  but  very  few  private  ones,  so  his  mother 
taught  him  to  read.  He  early  acquired  a taste  for  reading,  and 
read  every  book  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Fortunately, 
when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  a 
grammar  school  for  a time,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
instruction  in  English  grammar,  the  value  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  accurate,  clear  and  easy  style  of  expression,  in 
speech  and  writing,  of  which  he  is  a master.  Lack  of  funds  to 
continue  his  studies  compelled  him  to  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been  self-taught.  He 
had  determined  to  make  the  law  his  profession,  but  he  must 
needs  earn  his  living,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  a position 
in  the  office  of  Isaac  \Y.  Smith,  then  clerk  of  the  county,  pro- 
bate and  circuit  courts  of  Clark  county  and  also  recorder  of 
deeds.  He  was  given  permission  to  use  the  books  of  Harris 
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Flanigan,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Arkadelphia,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas.  Entering  the  office  in  August,  1854,  he 
remained  two  years,  performing  most  of  the  work  of  the 
office  himself,  becoming  'thoroughly  familiar  with  legal  forms, 
including  deeds  of  conveyance,  wills,  mortgages,  contracts,  etc., 
and  gaining  great  insight  into  court  matters.  When  the  courts 
were  in  session  lie  kept  the  minutes,  swore  the  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses, received  verdicts,  and  observed  all  that  was  said  and 
done  in  the  suits.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  concluded  to 
take  up  the  stud)'  of  law  in  an  office,  and  made  application  to 
A.  H.  Garland,  afterward  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  for  permission  to  enter  his  office.  Garland  was  about 
to  move  to  Little  Rock,  having  formed  a partnership  with 
Ebenezer  Cummins,  of  that  place.  They  gave  the  young  man 
a place  in  their  office  at  Little  Rock,  where  he  became  an 
inmate  of  Garland’s  home,  and  remained  there  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  entrusted  with  much  of  the  firm’s 
work.  When,  in  March,  1857,  Mr.  Cummins  suddenly  died, 
Mr.  Garland,  finding  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  in 
sole  charge  of  a large  practice  scattered  all  over  the  state, 
decided  that  Mr.  Randolph  should  become  his  partner.  The 
young  man  pursued  his  studies  to  such  purpose  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  of  age,  and  w’as  at  once 
made  a partner  of  his  employer.  This  association  lasted  until 
the  wrar  closed  the  courts  in  1861.  Mr.  Garland  opposed  for 
a long  time  the  project  for  secession,  but  when  the  events  of 
April,  1861,  brought  matters  to  a crisis,  he  stood  by  his  state, 
w7as  sent  as  a member  of  the  provisional  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery, later  to  the  permanent  Congress  at  Richmond,  and 
still  later  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Randolph  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Southern  cause,  but  a constitutional  disability 
compelled  him  to  forego  his  desire  to  enter  the  army,  his  physi- 
cian forbidding  him  taking  such  a step.  He  declined  to  make 
any  explanation  or  to  say  anything  as  to  his  reasons  for  not 
following  the  example  of  his  friends  and  entering  the  service, 
ignored  the  criticisms  made  upon  his  course,  knowing  himself 
to  be  a friend  of  the  South  who  w’as  ready  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  that  cause.  In  December,  1861,  Mr.  Garland  secured 
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his  appointment  as  the  Confederate  States  district  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  which  position  he  filled  until 
September,  1863,  when  the  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  state 
by  the  Federal  forces  compelled  him  to  suspend  the  functions 
of  his  court,  and  he  went  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  he  remained  until  early  in  the  year  1864.  Assured  by 
the  Federal  commander  that  he  would  not  be  molested,  he 
returned  to  Little  Rock  and  resigned  his  commission,  as  he  had 
become  convinced  that  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  when  the 
Union  would  be  restored.  He  met  with  kindly  reception  and 
considerate  treatment  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and,  being  without  means  of  livelihood,  resolved  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law.  The  disorganized  condition  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment, the  condition  of  business  generally,  and  the  death  of 
his  little  son  in  June,  1864,  which  depressed  him,  led  him  to 
move  to  Memphis  about  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  has  made 
that  city  his  home  ever  since.  Excluded  from  voting  by  an  act 
passed  by  the  legislature,  he  took  little  part  in  politics  for 
some  years.  He  was  from  1869  to  1S74  city  attorney  of  Mem- 
phis, and,  having  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  he 
was  twice  the  nominee  of  that  party  for  Congress,  and  in  1884, 
against  his  earnest  protest,  his  name  was  again  presented  to 
the  convention,  Hon.  Zach.  Taylor  being  the  successful  nomi- 
nee and  candidate  by  a few  votes.  Without  flattery,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph may  be  said  to  be  among  the  first  lawyers  in  the  state, 
and  is  so  recognized  by  the  courts  and  members  of  the  bar. 
With  an  apparent  austerity  of  manner,  an  absence  of  sociabil- 
ity and  reserve  of  expression,  some  think  him  indifferent.  But 
this  is  more  an  outgrowth  of  his  habit  of  exclusive  self-reliance 
and  somewhat  seclusive  methods  of  thought  and  labor.  Behind 
the  apparent  mask  of  coldness  are  courteousness  and  kindness 
of  spirit  unsuspected  by  those  who  meet  him  only  in  the  legal 
arena  or  in  his  professional  capacity.  He  is  a kind-hearted 
friend  and  a charitable,  Christian  gentleman.  Physically,  he  is 
striking  in  appearance,  of  great  height,  erect  bearing,  and 
serious  and  dignified  in  manner.  Almost  a purist  in  language, 
dignified  in  private  conversation,  indulging  in  no  fanciful  ideas 
or  rhetoric,  poetry  or  figure  of  speech.,  he  presents  his  cause 
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with  sound  argument  and  logical  sequence,  his  words  and  man- 
ner being  convincing  to  all  who  hear  him.  Memphis  has  no 
more  honorable  or  useful  citizen,  nor  one  more  conspicuous  in 
its  local  history.  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war, 
Mr.  Randolph  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Ellen  Wassell, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Wassell,  of  Little  Rock. 

HARRY  P.  JOHNSON,  district 
manager  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Company  and  president  of  the  Mem- 
phis Merchants*  Exchange,  is  a Cana- 
dian by  birth,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  in  18S3.  He  is  a man  of  ster- 
ling qualities,  and  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  position  as  the  manager 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  men- 
;.uWv'r  * tioned,  he  is  a director  in  the  State 
National  bank,  the  Home  Finance 
and  Trust  Company  and  vice-president  of  the  Broadway  Coal 
and  Ice  Company.  He  was  born  at  Eastwood,  Canada,  in 
j86o,  and  reared  and  educated  in  that  province.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Molsons  bank,  at  Montreal,  as  junior 
clerk,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Thomas  branch  of  the  bank,  being  at  the  time 
the  youngest  manager  in  charge  of  any  of  the  branches  of  that 
institution.  He  came  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Little  Rock  Oil  and  Compress  Company,  of 
which  company  he  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer  for  five 
years.  He  then  took  service  with  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Company  as  manager  of  its  Little  Rock  plant,  and  in  1892  the 
mill  in  Memphis  was  added  to  his  jurisdiction,  when  his  duties 
were  considerably  increased.  The  company  built  another  mill 
at  Newport,  Ark.,  in  1898,  which  was  also  put  under  Mr. 
Johnson’s  management,  and  in  that  year  he  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, the  better  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  company,  which 
have  prospered  greatly  under  his  direction.  His  bent  is  for 
business,  and  he  takes  but  little  interest  in  politics.  On  Jan.  19, 
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1905,  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mein- 
pin’s  Merchants'  Exchange.  He  belongs  to  the  Episcopal 
church.  Speaking*  of  Mr.  Johnson,  M.  S.  Buckingham,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  National  bank,  says:  ‘‘Under  the  manage- 

nient  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Tennessee  club  is  in  a flourishing 
condition.  He  has  reformed  it  in  many  ways.  He  is  consid- 
ered an  able  man  in  the  oil  business,  and  as  a business  man 
stands  high.  He  has  a host  of  friends,  who  all  admire  him.” 

C.  B.  GALLOWAY,  of  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  was  born  and  educated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  he  secured  a posi- 
tion in  the  Gayoso  hotel,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business  since 
that  time.  He  is  at  present  manager 
of  the  Peabody  hotel,  of  Memphis. 

L.  LEHMAN,  an  attorney  at  Memphis,  Term.,  is  a native 
of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Cincinnati,  March  21,  1842.  He 
lived  there  until  he  attained  his  majority,  and  received  a high 
school  education  in  that  city.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  in  1863  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  school. 
Memphis  proving  an  attraction  to  the  young  man,  he  went 
there  the  same  year  and  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession.  In  1865  he  became  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Herron,  Randolph  & Lehman,  which  continued  until 
1867,  when  lie  retired  from  the  partnership  and  practiced  alone 
until  1870,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  brother,  E. 
Lehman,  which  continues  to  the  present  time.  In  1892  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  took  the  place  of  Judge  Turney  on  the 
supreme  bench  at  Jackson.  Tenn.,  for  six  months,  being 
selected  because  of  his  well-known  ability.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  profession,  not  only  in  Memphis,  but  in  the  state, 
and  enjoys  a lucrative  practice.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Memphis  Bar  and  Law  Library  association  at  the  present  time, 
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and  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Lehman  & Lehman. 
Politically  a Democrat,  he  is  prominent  in  the  councils  of  that 
party,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  delegation  from  Memphis 
to  various  state  conventions.  He  is  also  a prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  lakes  great  interest. 


pany,  which  shortly  after  became  Company  A of  Col.  B.  A. 
Rives'  regiment  of  cavalry,  Missouri  State  Guards.  The  fol- 
lowing October  he  was  transferred  to  the  Clark  battery,  then 
known  as  the  ‘‘Boy  Battery/’  and  was  made  sergeant  of  one 
of  the  guns.  Here  he  served  until  December,  when,  his  time 
having  expired,  he  re-enlisted  for  the  war  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  served  until  May,  1865,  in  this  battery,  which  was 
called  the  King  battery  after  the  death  of  Captain  Clark  on  the 
battlefield  of  Elkhorn  Tavern.  While  under  General  Price,  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  he  took  part  in  the  battles 
at  Carthage,  Wilson’s  Creek,  Dry  Wood,  Fort  Scott,  Lexing- 
ton and  Elkhorn  Tavern  or  Pea  Ridge.  Moving  with  Gen. 
Price’s  command  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
he  was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  battery,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  at  luka,  Corinth  and  other  points.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  at  the  request  of  Maj.-Gen.  Van  Dorn,  the  battery 
was  made  a battery  of  horse  artillery,  and  attached  to  the 
division  of  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn’s 
cavalry  corps  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  army,  the  corps  of  Gen.  Van 
Dom  being  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gen.  Jackson  and 
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HIRAM  CAMPBELL  WARI LI- 
NER, one  of  the  able  attorneys  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Ray 
county,  Mo.,  in  which  state  he  re- 
ceived his  primary  education,  attend- 
ing Richmond  college,  in  his  native 
county.  He  graduated  from  Bethany 
college,  now  in  West  Virginia,  in 
1860,  with  the  second  honors  of  his 
class,  delivering  the  Latin  salutatory. 
On  March  27,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Capt.  B.  A.  Rives’  com- 
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Gen.  Forrest.  He  was  engaged  in  numerous  battles  and  out- 
post affairs  about  Columbia,  Spring  Hill  and  Franklin,  Tenn. 
In  May,  1S63,  Gen.  Jackson’s  division,  with  the  battery,  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
efforts  to  relieve  Vicksburg,  Miss.  As  a lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  a section  of  his  battery,  he  participated  in  Gen.  John- 
ston’s Mississippi  campaign,  and  the  battery  was  frequently 
engaged  around  Jackson,  Yazoo  City,  along  Big  Black  river, 
and  at  other  points  in  Mississippi.  After  this  campaign  the 
batteryr  accompanied  Gen.  Polk’s  corps  to  Georgia,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  various  battles  of  the  Georgia  campaign,  embrac- 
ing New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  the  engage- 
ments around  Atlanta,  and  ending*  with  Love  joy’s  Station  and 
Jonesboro.  Gen.  Hood  having  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston  in  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  the  battery7  entered  upon 
Gen.  Hood’s  march  into  Tennessee,  serving  a part  of  the  time 
with  his  advance  guard  and  a part  of  the  time  with  his  rear 
guard,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Rome,  Ga.,  fighting  on  the 
road.  While  engaged  at  or  near  Rome,  it  became  painfully  evi- 
dent that  the  guns  had  become  worn  out  by  constant  service, 
and  the  battery  was  ordered  to  a point  near  Talladega,  Ala., 
to  await  the  arrival  of  new  guns.  The  delay7  thus  occasioned 
prevented  the  battery7  from  participating  in  Hood’s  Tennessee 
campaign.  It  was  soon  ordered  from  Talladega  to  Macon, 
Miss.,  where  its  new  guns  were  received.  For  a time  it  was 
engaged,  along  with  other  troops,  in  meeting  raids  directed  at 
the  [Mobile  & Ohio  railroad,  embracing  the  one  at  Egypt  Sta- 
tion, and  finally,  by  order,  reported  to  Maj.-Gen.  D.  H.  Maury 
at  Mobile,  Ala.  About  February,  1865,  it  was  ordered  to  re- 
port at  Verona,  Miss.,  to  Gen.  Forrest,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  it  served  with 
Gen.  Forrest’s  command,  and  was  paroled  with  it  at  Gaines- 
ville, Ala.,  about  May  10,  1865. 

In  December,  1865,  shortly7  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Lieutenant  Warinner  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and.  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  law  with  diligence,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  became  a member  of  the  legal 
firm  of  Chalmers,  I x*e  & Warinner.  He  has  practiced  law 
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there  ever  since  with  great  distinction  and  success.  He  is  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Memphis  bar  in  all  cases  appertaining 
to  admiralty  and  maritime  law  and  jurisdiction,  ranks  among 
the  first  in  all  other  branches  of  the  law,  except  the  criminal, 
which  lie  does  not  practice;  and  morally,  socially  and  intellec- 
tually occupies  a most  honorable  and  prominent  position  in  his 
city  and  in  his  profession.  Politically,  he  is  a Democrat,  but 
has  always  declined  political  preferment,  and,  in  the  main, 
limits  his  party  service  to  the  act  of  voting.  Religiously,  his 
sympathies  and  beliefs  are  with  the  Christian  church,  though 
not  formally  connected  with  it.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  England  about  the  year  1630,  one  branch  locating  in 
Buckingham  county,  Ya.,  from  which  he  descends.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  moved  from  that  state  to  Kentucky  about  the 
year  1800.  His  father  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  but  removed 
from  that  state  to  Ray  county,  Mo.,  about  the  year  1839. 

HENRY  CRAFT-  (deceased),  who 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  Tennessee,  was  born 
at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  April  8,  1823, 

of  Welsh  ancestry  on  the  paternal 

side,  his  grandfather  being  one  of  the 
early  settlers  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.  His  mother,  whose 

maiden  name  was  Mary  E.  Pitts,  was 
a native  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
of  a distinguished  family.  When 

Henry  was  about  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  a few  years  later  to 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Being  of  somewhat  delicate  health,  he 
joined  a party  of  surveyors,  after  the  removal  to  Mississippi, 
and  for  two  years  lived  in  the  woods,  where  he  regained  his 
strength  and  was  ever  afterward  of  a robust  constitution.  He 
was  educated  at  Oglethorpe  university,  at  Milledgeville,  where 
he  made  an  excellent  record  as  a student,  owing  to  his  dili- 
gence and  his  retentive  memory.  There  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  son  a book  which  was  awarded  him  as  a prize  when 
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he  "was  but  six  years  old,  for  having  repeated  correctly  from 
memory  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  Always  studious,  he  seldom 
took  a vacation,  except  a day’s  fishing,  a sport  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  when  with  congenial  companions.  After  leaving 
college  he  took  up  the  law,  and  when  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Memphis  as  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Watson  & Craft,  expecting  his  partner,  Judge  J.  \Y.  C.  Wat- 
son, one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Mississippi,  to  remove  to  Mem- 
phis a little  later.  This  arrangement  was  never  carried  out, 
and  Mr.  Craft  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Kortrecht  & 
Craft,  his  partner  being  Charles  Kortrecht.  For  many  years 
this  firm  occupied  a prominent  position  in  the  legal  annals  of 
Tennessee.  As  a lawyer,  Mr.  Craft  had  few7  equals  in  the 
South.  He  was  known  all  over  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  after  the  Civil  war  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  many  important  cases  growing  out  of  that  historic 
conflict.  He  w'as  never  a politician,  but  by  appointment  of  the 
governor  he  was  made  one  of  the  three  judges  constituting 
the  commission  of  arbitration,  which  was  established  in  relief 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  upon  which  he  served 
with  distinction  for  one  year.  Before  a court  or  jury,  he  was 
always  a pleasing  speaker,  though  lacking  in  many  of  the  little 
graces  of  the  orator.  His  style  wras  eloquent  and  forcible, 
carrying  to  his  hearers  the  conviction  that  he  was  master  of 
his  subject.  And  he  wras.  If  any  of  the  Memphis  lawyers  had 
been  asked  to  name  the  most  learned  member  of  the  bar,  the 
answer  would  unquestionably  have  been:  “Henry  Craft.”  In 

the  higher  courts,  where  he  knew  he  w’ould  not  be  misunder- 
stood, he  wxis  considered  as  able  and  impressive.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  him  before  the  Tennessee  supreme  court,  at 
Nashville,  in  what  is  known  as  the  “100-3  case,”  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  members  of  the  Tennessee  bar  who  heard  it  as  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  logic.  It  was  made  without  ref- 
erence to  brief,  note,  or  text-book,  vet  its  profound  learning 
and  eloquent  diction  excited  the  w7onder  and  won  the  admira- 
tion of  his  hearers.  In  Mr.  Craft’s  nature  there  was  perfect 
harmony  between  mental  and  moral  forces  of  character.  A 
man  of  strong  convictions,  his  every  act  vcas  impelled  by  the 
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highest  sense  of  duty.  Sentimental  without  being'  impractical ; 
unbending  in  his  religious  faith  without  being  Pharisaical ; 
moral  and  upright  without  being  Puritanical,  he  was  “a  man 
among  men.”  His  friends  knew  him  to  be  courageous  and 
sincere,  and  they  loved  him  lor  his  courage  and  sincerity.  Mr. 
Craft  was  married,  in  1S56,  to  Miss  Ella  D.  Boddie,  a daugh- 
ter of  Elijah  Boddie,  of  Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  and  to  this 
marriage  were  born  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

HENRY  CRAFT,  one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Ella  D.  (Boddie)  Craft,  and 
was  born  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  Feb.  5,  1866.  He 
inherited  much  of  his  taste  and  talents  for  the  law  from  his 
illustrious  father,  and  was  for  several  years  associated  with 
him  in  practice  under  the  .firm  name  of  Craft  & Craft,  which 
firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  his  father,  June  24,  1894. 
Since  then  he  has  formed  no  new  association,  but  has  continued 
to.  enjoy  a very  fine  law  practice.  His  father  was  well  known, 
practicing  in  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts,  and  the  son  is 
one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  at  the  Tennessee  bar,  having  in 
recent  years  been  connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 
cases  before  the  courts  of  Western  Tennessee.  He  has  a large 
corporation  clientage,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing 
sound  business  judgment  as  well  as  accurate  legal  and  profes- 
sional learning.  As  a result  of  this  happy  combination  of 
attributes,  he  has  not  only  attained  eminence  at  the  bar,  but 
has  accumulated  sufficient  fortune  to  make  him  an  important 
factor  in  a number  of  business  enterprises.  Mr.  Craft  has  no 
political  aspirations,  preferring  the  more  congenial  labor  of  his 
noble  profession.  In  his  tastes  he  is  domestic,  fond  of  the 
country  and  of  those  things  pertaining  to  a simple  country 
life.  He  is  a well-rounded,  well-balanced  character — one  of 
those  who  can  be  positive  without  being  offensive — thus  com- 
manding the  respect  and  winning  the  good-will  of  all  his 
acquaintances.  It  is  predicted  that  he  will  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  Memphis  bar,  a position  which  was  for  many  years 
unanimously  accorded  to  his  honored  father.  Mr.  Craft  was 
married,  in  1891,  to  Margaret  Emma  Galloway,  daughter  of 
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C.  B.  Galloway,  of  Memphis,  and  to  this  union  have  been  born 

four  children : Charlotte  O.,  Margaret  E.,  Henry  and  Ellen 

D.  It  is  Mr.  Craft’s  ambition  that  his  son  Henry,  now  five 
years  of  age,  may  live  to  be  a lawyer,  thus  making  the  third 

JAMES  I-L  MALONE,  a well- 
known  attorney,  of  Memphis,  Term., 
was  born  in  Limestone  county,  Ala., 
in  October,  1851.  Eight  years  later 
his  parents  moved  to  DeSoto  county, 
Miss.,  thirteen  miles  from  Memphis, 
where  he  was  reared  and  where  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion. In  1872  he  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  Cumberland  univer- 
sity, and  came  to  Memphis,  where  he 
opened  an  office  a year  later,  and  has 
since  practiced  law  in  that  city.  For  twenty-eight  years  he 
has  occupied  the  same  office.  His  brother,  Walter  Malone, 
became  his  partner  in  1887.  Mr.  Malone  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  politics — not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  He 
was  a leader  in  the  movement  for  a constitutional  convention 
in  Tennessee,  which  was  submitted  to  a popular  vote  in  1897, 
and,  though  defeated,  the  movement  was  productive  of  many 
reforms  throughout  the  state.  In  1S93  he  was  the  chief 
counsel  for  Judge  Julius  J.  DuBose  in  a celebrated  impeach- 
ment trial  before  the  state  senate,  lasting  over  one  month.  In 
1894  he  was  president  of  the  State  Bar  association.  He  was 
a candidate  for  the  supreme  court  in  1901,  but  was  defeated. 
LI  is  abilities,  both  natural  and  cultivated,  entitle  him  to  the 
high  distinction  which  he  enjoys  as  a lawyer.  Equipped  as 
he  is  with  a keenly  balanced  and  logical  mind,  and  an  alert 
perception,  he  possesses  an  exquisite  judgment  of  rare  value 
to  one  in  this  profession.  But*  it  is  not  merely  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  that  Mr.  Malone  is  especially  efficient  and  con- 
spicuous. He  is  an  astute  observer  of  men  and  events,  and 
absorbs  his  environment  as  a plant  does  the  dew.  He  is  in 
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touch  with  the  world’s  progress  and  a close  investigator  of 
advancements  in  industry  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the 
esthetics  of  life.  A man  of  affairs,  he  is  ever  ready  to  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  which  he 
forms  a part.  He  is  a just  man,  who  respects  the  rights,  feel- 
ings, tastes,  and  even  prejudices  of  others.  In  this  catholic 
spirit  he  fulfills  as  nearly  as  any  human  can  that  great  com- 
mandment: “Love  thv  neighbor  as  thvself.”  But  the  brightest 

leaf  in  the  chaplet  which  this  man  so  worthily  wears  is  the  one 
which  his  home  life  presents.  Here,  peace  and  love,  the  ele- 
ments which  charm  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and 
bring  contentment  to  the  struggling  masses  of  the  world,  are 
household  gods.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  observes  the  tenets  of  his  religion  in  his  conduct 
and  in  all  his  dealings  and  associations  with  his  fellow-men. 

GARRICK  WHITE  HELSKELL, 
attorney,  of  Memphis,  Term.,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Knox  county, 
Tenn.,  ten  miles  west  of  Knoxville, 
July  25,  1836.  He  lived  there  until 
thirteen  years  of  age,  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  then  went  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
leaving  there  to  enter  Maryville  col- 
lege, at  Maryville,  Blount  county, 
Tenn.,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
3855.  For  the  next  three  years  he  taught  in  the  county  acad- 
emy. at  Rogersville,  and  then  read  law  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
B.  Heiskell,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1857.  He  located 
in  Rogersville.  where  he  remained  until  1861.  When  the  war 
commenced  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Nineteenth  Tennessee 
Confederate  infantry,  and  served  until  the  end,  surrendering  at 
Greensboro.  X.  C.  He  rose  through  the  grades  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  being  in  command  of  the  regiment  when  hostilities 
ceased.  Among  the  engagements  in  which  he  took  part  were 
Wild  Cat,  Barboursville,  Fishing  Creek,  Corinth  and  vicinity, 
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Vicksburg,  Baton  JRouge,  Chickaniauga,  Hood’s  retreat  to 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Bentonville,  N.  C.  At  Chickaniauga  he 
received  a wound  in  the  right  foot  which  kept  him  out  of 
service  until  December,  1864,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  on 
Duck  river,  Tenn.  General  Stralil,  then  Major  Heiskell’s  brig- 
ade commander,  in  his  report  of  the  operations  of  his  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Chickarnauga,  says,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch : “Most  of  the  field  officers  on  my  right  were 

dismounted  by  having  their  horses  shot  under  them,  and  Major 
Heiskell,  of  the  Nineteenth  Tennessee  regiment,  a very  gallant 
officer,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot.”  After  the  war,  he 
selected  Memphis  as  a field  for  the  renewal  of  his  law  prac- 
tice. In  1870  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  Shelby  county, 
and  held  the  position  for  eight  years.  At  the  close  of  his  term, 
he  was  selected  as  city  attorney  for  Memphis,  holding  the  posi- 
tion from  1878  until  1SS2,  and  while  in  that  office  he  defended 
all  the  taxing  district  litigation  in  a signally  successful  manner. 
Retiring  from  the  office  with  an  excellent  record,  he  renewed 
general  practice,  and  has  followed  it  continually  since.  Judge 
Heiskell  is  a member  and  eider  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  of  Memphis.  Col.  Josiali  Patterson,  a brother  attorney 
of  the  Memphis  bar,  says  of  him:  ‘‘Judge  Heiskell  was  born 

in  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  his  father  was  an  old  and  hon- 
ored citizen.  About  the  time  Judge  Heiskell  finished  his  edu- 
cation, the  war  broke  out,  and  he  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice. He  rose  by  force  of  merit  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
was  conspicuous  throughout  the  war  for  gallantry.  At  the 

dose,  he  located  at  Memphis  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1870,  he  became 
a candidate  for  circuit  judge  and  was  elected,  serving  eight 
years  and  giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Pie  has  always  sustained  a reputation  for  decided 
force  of  character,  unalterable  in  his  convictions,  and  never 
hesitating  to  give  expression  thereto.  He  never  trims  on  any 
proposition,  and  is  always  forceful  and  direct  in  all  his 
methods.” 
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RT.  REV.  THOMAS  FRANK 
GA1LOR,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Tennessee,  with  Memphis  as  his  of- 
ficial residence,  was  born  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Sept.  17,  1S56,  and  is  the  son 
of  Ala j . Frank  M.  and  Charlotte 
(Moffett)  Gailor.  His  father  was 
born  in  Western  New  York,  Nov.  17, 
1833;  moved  to  Mississippi  when  a 
boy;  in  1854  became  the  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Jackson;  three  years  later  he 
accepted  a position  on  the  Mon  phis 
Avalanche,  with  which  lie  was  connected  when  the  war  broke 
out;  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  under  his  friend,  Gen. 
William  Carroll;  was  appointed  captain  and  assistant  quar- 
termaster of  the  Seventh  regiment  in  October,  1861 ; soon 
after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  made  quarter- 
master of  Carroll’s  brigade  of  Crittenden’s  division.  Upon 
Carroll’s  retirement,.  Major  Gailor  was  made  quartermaster  of 
Wither’s  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  1862.  He  declined 
at  all  times  to  avail  himself  of  the  exemption  afforded  by  his 
position  as  quartermaster,  and  insisted  on  going  into  every 
fight.  At  Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Munfordville  he  fought  with 
distinguished  gallantry.  His  executive  ability  made  him  in- 
valuable to  that  department,  and  it  was  only  by  threatening 
to  resign  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  battle  at  Perry- 
ville, where  he  was  especially  conspicuous  on  the  firing  line, 
and  it  was  while  leading  the  successful  charge  of  a regiment, 
which  he  had  rallied  from  disorder,  that  he  was  killed,  a ball 
passing  through  his  heart.  Major  Gailor  was  married,  in 
1855,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Charlotte  Moffett,  of  a prominent 
Irish  family,  one  of  whom,  a cousin,  is  Sir  Thomas  Moffett, 
president  of  Queen’s  college,  Galway,  Ireland.  Of  their  four 
Children,  but  one.  Bishop  Gailor,  survives  the  father.  Bishop 
Gailor  received  his  early  education  in  Memphis,  under  such 
men  as  Dr.  Richard  Hines,  Prof.  A.  G.  Brown,  T.  M.  S.  Rhett 
and  Prof.  Carey  Anderson.  In  1873  he  entered  Racine  col- 
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lege,  Racine,  \Yis.,  where  the  then  celebrated  Dr.  James 
DeKoven  was  president,  and  graduated  with  honors  from  that 
institution  in  1S76.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  General 
Theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1879,  having  won  the 
Greek  prize  and  being  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ouin- 
tard  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  the  same  year,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Church  of  Pulaski,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  and  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  university  in  the  following  year.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  vice-chancellor  and  executive  head  of  the  institution, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Telfair  Hodgson.  Although  repeatedly  given 
calls  from  parishes  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
he  felt  that  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  South  made 
it  imperative  upon  him  to  remain  in  the  field  in  which  he  has 
passed  these  years.  In  1892  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Georgia, 
but  declined  to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  the  university  was 
passing  through  a crisis  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  his  post.  In  1893  he  was  elected  coadjutor  and  successor 
to  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee.  His  personal  friendship 
and  devotion  to  Bishop  Quintard,  and  the  unanimous  vote  by 
which  he  was  chosen,  decided  him  to  accept,  and  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  July  of  that  year.  He  moved  to  Memphis, 
the  see-city  of  the  diocese,  and  has  since  made  that  his  home, 
though  spending  the  summers  at  Sewanee,  where  he  is  near 
the  institution  he  loves  so  well.  Columbia  college  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1892,  and  he  has  also  received 
similar  degrees  from  Trinity  college,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
General  Theological  seminary,  New  York,  and  the  University 
of  the  South.  Bishop  Gailor  married  Miss  Ellen  Douglas 
Cunningham,  daughter  of  George  W.  Cunningham,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  Confederate  army, 
bearing  the  commission  of  major,  and  they  have  four  children. 
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E.  ELD  RIDGE  WRIGHT,  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Wright,  Peters 
& Wright,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  25.  1871, 
but  has  always  resided  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  which  for  generations  has  been 
the  home  of  the  Wright  family.  Mr. 
Wright  comes  of  distinguished  an- 
cestry, being  the  grandson  of  Judge 
Archibald  Wright,  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Tennessee,  and  also  of  Ad- 
miral Raphael  Semmes,  C.  S.  A.,  who 
resided  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  while  his  father,  Gov.  Luke  E.  Wright, 
who  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wright,  Peters  & 
Wright,  is  at  present  governor-general  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  Memphis,  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bingham’s 
school,  North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  academic  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1886.  After  graduating  in 
several  of  the  schools  of  this  university,  Mr.  Wright  gradu- 
ated in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  the 
degree  of  B.  L.,  in  1892,  taking  the  full  course  in  one  year, 
which  is  considered  quite  an  honor  at  that  celebrated  uni- 
versity. Returning  to  Memphis,  he  became  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Turley  & Wright,  the  senior  member  of  which  firm 
was  Thomas  B.  Turley.  In  1895,  Mr.  Turley  having  become 
United  States  senator,  the  firm  of  Wright  & Wright  was 
formed,  and  later,  upon  the  departure  of  Governor  Wright  for 
the  Philippines,  the  firm  became  Wright,  Peters  & Wright. 
Mr.  Wright,  upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  at 
once  volunteered,  and  became  second  major  of  the  Fourth 
Tennessee,  U.  S.  V.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  Mr.  Wright 
returned  to  his  profession,  and  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  his  practice.  He  is  the  general  attorney  of  the  Memphis 
Street  Railway  Company  and  the  Memphis  Consolidated  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  division  counsel  for  the  Rock  Island 
system,  and  represents  other  interests,  such  as  the  Memphis 
Artesian  Water  department,  the  Cumberland  Telephone  and 
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Telegraph  Company,  and  several  insurance  companies,  while 
during  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  employed  by  several  of 
the  different  railroad  interests  centering  in  Memphis  to  repre- 
sent them  specially  in  large  cases.  Mr.  Wright  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the 
territory  surrounding  Memphis,  and  to  that  end  has  found  time 
to  fill  the  duties  of  president  of  the  Union  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  one  of  the  large  land  companies  of  the  South- 
west. Mr.  Wright  is  a director  in  the  Mercantile  bank,  one  of 
the  large  financial  institutions  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  the 
Commercial-Appeal , one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  South. 
In  the  social  life  of  Memphis  Mr.  Wright  takes  a great  inter- 
est, being  a member  of  the  Tennessee  club,  while  he  is  also  a 
director  of  the  New  Memphis  Jockey  club.  In  fraternal  circles 
he  gives  allegiance  to  the  Masons  and  to  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Epsilon  college  fraternity.  In  politics,  Major  Wright  is  a 
Democrat,  being  at  present  chairman  of  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  of  Memphis. 

WILLIAM  D.  ROBERTS,  presi- 
dent of  the  Roberts  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, general  manager  of  the  Rich- 
mond Cotton  Oil  Company,  president 
of  the  Broadway  Coal  and  Ice  Com- 
pany and  the  Memphis  News  Publish- 
ing Company,  all  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is,  as  may  be  imagined,  one  of  the 
busy  men  of  that  enterprising  city. 
He  was  born  in  Dyersburg,  Tenn., 
Nov.  12,  1848.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood in  Dyersburg,  where  he  received 
a common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  entered  the  merchandizing  and  cotton  business  in  that  place, 
in  company  with  his  father,  J.  E.  Roberts,  and  was  also 
engaged  in  manufacturing  staves  at  Dyersburg  and  built  an 
oil  mill  there.  He  moved  to  Chattanooga  in  1891,  and  in  1894 
organized  the  Chattanooga  Cotton  Oil  Company,  later  known 
as  the  Richmond  Cotton  Oil  Company.  He  also  built  a mill 
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at  Chattanooga.  He  was  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga  Cotton  Oil  Company,  and  when 
it  was  merged  with  (or  into)  the  Richmond  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
: pany  Mr.  Roberts  was  made  general  manager  of  the  new 
corporation.  When  the  company  built  a mill  in  Memphis,  Mr. 
Roberts  went  there  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  company, 

: and  has  lived  there  since  1899.  The  other  companies  with 
which  he  is  connected  have  been  organized  since  he  became  a 
resident  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a business  man  of 
unusual  capacity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  success 
which  has  attended  every  venture  in  which  he  has  been  inter- 
ested. He  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Cotton  exchange  and  the  Merchants’  exchange, 
but  has  no  connection  with  any  other  organization  outside  of 
business  interests,  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  politics. 
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MARYE  B.  TREZEVANT,  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  Aug.  2S, 
1846.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
Huguenots,  who  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  South  Carolina.  His 
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grandfather 
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great-grandfather 
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were  both  surgeons  in  the  American 
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\ t AT  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

His  mother  was  a Miss  Louisa 
Beattie,  a native  of  Virginia.  M.  B. 

Trezevant  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  Memphis  schools,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 
the  University  of  Virginia  when  the  Civil  war  came  and 
upset  his  plans.  Like  many  other  patriotic  young  Southerners, 
lie  heard  the  call  of  duty,  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
A,  Fourth  Tennessee  infantry.  His  regiment  was  mustered 
into  the  Confederate  service  on  Aug.  19,  1S61,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
and  assigned  to  duty  with  a company  in  the  Fortieth  Tennes- 
see. He  was  with  his  command  at  Island  No.  10  and  at  New 
Madrid,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  When  General  Pope  made 
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his  descent  upon  the  Confederate  encampment,  on  the  night 
of  March  3rd,  of  that  year.  Lieutenant  Trezevant,  by  his 
recognition  of  the  voice  of  Col.  O.  F.  Strahl,  of  the  Fourth 
Tennessee,  and  his  prompt  and  decisive  action,  saved  the  Con- 
federate army  from  what  threatened  to  be  a complete  annihila- 
tion. After  some  months  along  the  Mississippi  river,  with 
only  now  and  then  a slight  skirmish,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  ordnance  department  at  Columbus,  Miss.  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  a little  later  to  the  arsenal, 
at  Columbia,  where  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
paroled  there  in  April,  1865.  Although  but  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  ’the  war  closed,  his  record  as  a soldier  is  without  a 
blemish.  If,  in  his  boyish  love  for  his  parents,  he  grew 
homesick  at  times,  he  smothered  the  feeling  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  enemy,  ready  to  do  or  die  for  his  cause.  After  the 
war,  he  returned  to  Memphis 'and  took  a position  in  the  office 
of  a coal  dealer,  but  after  a few  months  there  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  real  estate  business.  Here  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1870  he  was  licensed  to  practice  by  Chan- 
cellor Smith,  with  whom  he  formed  a partnership  some  years 
afterward.  Air.  Trezevant  soon  acquired  a reputation  for  dili- 
gence, carefulness  and  ability  that  gave  him  an  honorable 
standing  at  the  Memphis  bar  and  placed  him  on  the  highway 
to  professional  success.  His  practice  has  extended  to  the 
courts  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  to 
the  Federal  courts.  He  has  a large  clientage,  and  is  one  of 
the  successful  attorneys  of  Tennessee  and  the  South.  Early 
in  his  professional  life  he  realized  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
“There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor,”  and  during  his 
entire  career  he  has  been  an  unremitting  worker.  In  the  body 
politic,  he  takes  a commendable  interest  in  all  those  things  that 
conduce  to  the  public  good,  and  has  always  preserved  an  unim- 
peachable name  in  the  law,  in  business  and  in  politics.  Several 
years  ago  he  was  confirmed  into  the  Episcopal  church  by 
Bishop  Quintard,  and  has  become  a potent  factor  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee  and  a member  of  the  standing 
committee.  Mr.  Trezevant  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Sue 
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K.  Simmons,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  they  have  six  children 
living.  His  home  life  has  been  unruffled  by  discords,  and, 
hand-in-hand,  he  and  his  companion  are  journeying  down  life’s 
pathway  to  that  green  old  age  where  they  can  enjoy  in  peace 
and  quietude  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  earlier  years. 

OWEN  LILLY,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Lilly  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Memphis,  Term.,  was  born  near 
Enniskillen,  Countv  Fermanagh,  Prov- 
' ince  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1837. 

While  quite  young  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  America,  selecting  Ten- 
$ j ncssee  as  the  objective  point  for  their 
home,  and  at  the  present  time  are 
remembered  by  many  of  Tennessee’s 
oldest  citizens  as  being  prominent 
among  pioneer  Memphians.  After  re- 
ceiving his  school  education,  being  of  a decidedly  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  he  readily  mastered  in  detail  the  art  of  carriage- 
making in  its  many  intricacies,  including  drawing  and  drafting 
to  a scale.  At  that  time  the  use  of  machinery  in  carriage- 
making was  unknown,  and  the  true  artisan  of  such  a calling 
was  one  who  perfected  himself  thoughtfully,  and  was  not  a 
mere  machine  hand.  In  1862,  after  the  capture  of  Memphis, 
Mr.  Lilly  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and,  as  there  was 
immediate  demand  for  men  of  mechanical  tendencies,  he  was 
then  assigned  to  the  ordnance  department.  lie  was  paroled  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  having  served 
with  credit,  and  at  the  close  of  hostilities  returned  to  his  native 
town  to  take  up  his  chosen  career  anew.  In  1867  he  started 
in  the  carriage  manufacturing  business  in  a modest  way.  Pos- 
sessing a thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  and  persevering, 
characteristic  tendencies  essential  for  a successful  business 
career,  from  time  to  time  he  has  enlarged  his  manufacturing 
plant,  so  that  today  he  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most industries  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  is  considered  pre- 
eminent among  her  most  progressive  industrial  men.  With  his 
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years  of  experience  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  he  has  always 
been  a strong  advocate  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  his 
section  of  the  country,  which,  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  are 
not  pushed'  with  the  energy  and  zeal  that  would  render  them 
most  effectually  beneficial  to  the  Southern  people.  Mr.  Lilly 
has  several  times  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  National 
Carriage-Makers’  association,  which  position  he  holds  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  voice  some  of  the  views  of 
successful  business  men  of  Mr.  Lilly’s  type,  who,  by  their 
knowledge  and  ability,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  South. 

HUNSDON  CARY,  lawyer,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a son  of  Col.  Miles 
Cary,  a native  of  Fluvanna  county, 
\ a.,  and  his  wife,  Susan  Wheatley, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr.  Cary  was 
born  on  his  father’s  plantation,  in 
Marshall  county,  Miss.,  on  Aug.  3, 
1842.  There  his  father  died,  in  1843, 
and  while  yet  an  infant  Mr.  Cary  re- 
moved with  his  mother  to  Memphis, 
and  has  resided  there  continuously 
for  more  than  sixtv  years.  Educated 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  that  city,  Mr.  Cary  en- 
listed as  a private  soldier  in  Capt.  John  F.  Cameron’s  com- 
pany, the  ‘'Young  Guard,’’  in  April,  1861,  and  his  company 
became  a part  of  the  Third  Confederate  infantry,  whose  first 
colonel  was  John  S.  Marmaduke,  afterward  a major-general  in 
the  Confederate  service.  Mr.  Cary  was  promoted  to  be  junior 
second  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Tom  Newton’s  company  of  this 
same  regiment.  He  was  serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  was  there  seriously  wounded,  and  sent  to  his 
home,  at  Memphis,  for  treatment.  As  a result  of  this  wound. 
Mr.  Cary  was  in  very  delicate  health  for  a number  of  years, 
and  did  no  active  military  service  after  that  time,  being  hon- 
orably discharged.  In  1866  Mr.  Cary  formed  a partnership 
with  John  F.  Cameron,  his  old  captain,  and  engaged  in  the 
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brokerage  business  for  about  a year.  In  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee,  and  so  remained  until  1869,  having- 
charge  of  the  bankruptcy  branch  of  the  clerk’s  office.  In  1S69 
he  secured  an  appointment  as  notary  public  for  Shelby  county, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  governors  of  a number  of  the  states 
as  commissioner  of  deeds,  at  Memphis,  and  for  a number  of 
years  enjoyed  a large  and  lucrative  business  along  these  lines. 
While  so  engaged  Mr.  Cary  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his 
spare  moments,  and  was  admitted  .to  the  bar  in  1885.  He 
then  began  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  so  continued  until 
1895,  when  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  German  bank,  an 
institution  having  a capital  stock  of  $600,000.  Mr.  Cary 
actively  participated  in  the  management  of  the  bank’s  affairs 
until  1S97,  at  which  time  the  bank’s  charter  expired,  and  he 
was  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  to  wind  it  up.  He  soon 
resumed  his  law  practice,  and,  because  of  his  aptitude  and 
capacity  in  the  line  of  commercial  law,  has  drawn  a large 
clientele  to  himself,  and  is  now  the  attorney  for  a number  of 
corporations,  including  three  of  the  Memphis  banks.  Mr.  Cary 
is  vigorous  and  active,  though  sixtv-two  years  of  age,  and  no 
man  in  the  community  enjoys  in  a higher  degree  the  affection, 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  May,  1866, 
Mr.  Cary  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Preston  Rhea,  a daughter 
of  Matthew  Rhea,  of  Fayette  county,  Tenn.,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Looney.  From  this  union  has  sprung  a family  of  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  these  sons, 
Rhea  Preston  Cary,  is,  like  his  father,  a lawyer,  and  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  in 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Cary’s  family  enjoys  a large  share  in  the 
esteem  of  the  social  world  at  Memphis.  Mr.  Cary  comes  from 
the  noted  Virginia  family  of  that  name,  and  is  connected  by 
blood  with  most  of  the  historic  families  of  that  old  common- 
wealth. including  the  Jeffersons.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
and  a member  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  (Congrega- 
tional), being  a deacon  in  that  church. 
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JOHN  MANOGUE,  president  of 
the  Manogue-Pidgeon  Iron  Company, 
has  been  a citizen  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
for  nearly  fort}'  years,  going  there  in 
1866  to  take  a part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
and  making  himself  a part  of  Mem- 
phis from  his  first  introduction  to 
the  city.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
1843.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he 
came  to  America,  and  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  When  sixteen  years  old, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Swift  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
of  that  city,  then  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  By  strict  attention  to  business,  he  raised  himself  to 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  while  yet  a young  man.  He  was 
made  the  company’s  purchaser,  and  he  never  ceased  his  efforts 
until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  that  branch  of  the  business, 
to  its  smallest  detail.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  entered  the 
service,  returning  at  the  close  of  hostilities  and  resuming  his 
work  with  Swift  & Co.  Foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  the  iron- 
trade  in  the  South,  the  company  decided  to  establish  several 
branches  in  that  section,  and  selected  Mr.  Manogue  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  Memphis  house.  With  characteristic  energy,  he 
pushed  the  business  and  made  a successful  establishment  of  the 
Memphis  branch.  After  seven  years’  close  attention  to  the 
affairs  placed  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Manogue  purchased  the  in- 
terests of  Swift  & Co.,  and  continued  the  business  alone  until 
1886,  when  he  disposed  of  the  stock  and  interests  and  de- 
voted four  years  to  travel  and  to  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
which  had  become  greatly  impaired.  In  1890  he  formed  the 
present  company,  associating  with  himself  Mr.  Pidgeon.  who 
had  been  a valuable  employe,  and  for  fourteen  years  the  firm 
has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  until  it  now  ranks  high 
among  the  iron  concerns  . of  the  South,  -and  as  one  of  the  solid 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Manogue  has 
given  his  undivided  attention  to  the  growing  demands  for  iron 
products,  and  has  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  politics. 
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which  have  but  small  attraction  for  him  beyond  the  point  of 
urgent  public  interest. 


WILLIAM  MACON  SMITH,  at- 
torney, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
near  Boydton,  Mecklenburg  county, 
Va.,  May  S,  1S30.  His  father,  Rev. 
James  Smith,  a native  of  Georgia, 
was  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
church.  His  mother  was  Martha  Ma- 
con, of  Warren  county,  N.  C.  She 
was  a niece  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1S31  Air.  Smith’s 
parents  moved  to  Haywood  county, 
Tenn.,  where  his  father  died  in  1837, 
but  his  mother  lived  to  a good  old  age,  dying  in  1879.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Haywood  and  Madison  counties, 
and  at  LaG range  college,  Ala.,  entering  the  latter  institution 
in  1845  ai'M  graduating  in  1848.  Returning  to  Tennessee,  he 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  Thomas  G.  Smith,  of  Browns- 
ville, the  county  seat  of  Haywood  county.  In  1850  he  entered 
the  law  department  of  Cumberland  university,  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  June,  1851. 
Entering  into  partnership  with  his  brother,  he  practiced  law  at 
Brownsville  until  i860.  In  June,  1853,  he  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  t He  legislature,  being  the  youngest  member  of  that 
body,  and  served  one  term,  not  seeking  a re-election.  In  June, 
i860,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  sixth  chancery  division 
of  Tennessee,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Henry,  Weakley, 
Obion,  Gibson,  Dyer,  Lauderdale,  Tipton,  Fayette  and  Hay- 
wood. Judge  Smith’s  opponents  were  Thomas  T.  Freeman,  of 
Gibson  county,  afterward  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state;  John  Somers,  of  Weakley  county,  then 
chancellor  by  appointment;  John  W..  Harris,  of  Fayette  county, 
afterward  chancellor;  S.  W.  Cochran,  of  Obion  county,  and 
T.  M.  Steele,  of  Lauderdale  county  —all  able  lawyers.  Judge 
Smith  held  the  courts  until  their  suspension  by  the  Civil  war. 
In  1862  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  com- 
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mon  law  and  chancery  court  at  Memphis,  by  Andrew  John- 
son, military  governor  of  the  state,  but  declined  it.  In  1864 
he  was  again  offered  this  appointment  and  accepted,  holding 
it  until  1867,  when  lie  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  chancery 
court.  Later  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  declined  the  office.  In  1869  he  resigned 
the  chancellorship  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Mem- 
phis. His  firm,  Smith  & Trezevant,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in  the  state.  In  1880  Judge  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  as  a Republican,  with  which  party  he  is  identified, 
and  when  the  legislature  met  he  was  the  choice  of  his  party 
as  their  candidate  for  the  speakership.  During  the  contest  for 
United  States  senator,  he  received  the  votes  of  the  Republican 
members  on  several  ballots,  coming  within  a few  votes  of  being 
elected.  The  Democrats  held  the  legislature  by  a narrow  mar- 
gin, having  been  seriously  divided  upon  the  question  of  the 
state  debt.  In  1SS2  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Memphis  district,  but  was  defeated;  and  in  1890 
was  nominated  as  the  party’s  candidate  for  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Folkes.  In  early  life  Judge  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Julia 
Taylor,  of  Fayette  county,  who  died  in  1894.  Of  the  six  chil- 
dren born  to  their  marriage,  but  two  are  living,  both  resi- 
dents of  Memphis.  He  subsequently  married  Miss  Mattie 
Rives,  who  is  now  his  wife.  Judge  Smith  took  no  part  in  the 
Civil  war,  but  was  opposed  to  secession  and  continued  a Union 
man  to  the  end.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  a Republican, 
politically,  but  of  late  years  has  not  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics.  In  religion,  he  *is  a member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  of  Memphis.  Col.  Josiali  Patterson, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Memphis  bar,  says  of  Judge 
Smith:  “When  on  the  bench  he  gave  satisfaction.  He  is  a 

man  of  high  personal  honor  and  integrity,  and  a lawyer  of 
great  learning  and  discrimination.  He  is  not  an  advocate,  but 
a modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  who  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  all,  especially  the  bar  in  Memphis.” 
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JOHX  T.  FARGASON  has  been 
a wholesale  grocer  and  cotton  factor 
in  [Memphis,  Tenn.,  since  1859.  and 
is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
the  city.  He  commenced  trade  at 
328-33°  Front  street,  and  in  1872 
erected  the  large  building  at  369 
Front  street,  extending  through  to 
Clinton,  in  which  he  has  since  con- 


V ducted  his  business.  He  is  essentially 
a business  man,  and  his  trade  has 
steadily  increased  since  he  opened  hi.s 


doors.  His  house  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  South, 
but  lie  has  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  numerous  institu- 
tions, financial  and  industrial,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
who,  looking  back  over  a long  commercial  life,  can  say  he 
never  had  an  account  passed  or  a note  renewed.  His  house 
has  formed  connections  all  over  the  cotton  country,  of  which 
Memphis  js  the  center,  and  the  supplies  shipped  from  the  im- 
mense warehouse  of  this  firm  go  to  feed  an  army  of  people. 
Mr.  Fargason  has  been  connected  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  ever  since  its  organization,  in  1873;  has  been  a 
director  and  is  president  of  that  institution.  He  is  the  resi- 
dent vice-president  of  the  American  Surety  Company,  of  New 
^ ork,  a director  of  several  other  concerns,  and  is  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Memphis  Trust  Company  since  its  organiza- 
tion. in  1892.  In  addition  to  his  commercial  affairs,  he  is 
heavily  interested  in  real  property,  owning  large  plantations  in 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  One  of  these  is  Clover  Hill,  in 
Mississippi,  seventy  miles  south  of  Memphis,  a cotton  planta- 
tion of  5,200  acres.  He  feels  a laudable  pride  in  the  perfec- 
i'on  to  which  he  has  brought  all  the  arrangements  of  this  place, 
it  returning  a profit  on  the  money  invested  at  times  when  other 
planters  are  complaining  of  hard  times  and  no  returns,  the 
n.gh  state  of  cultivation  and  system  in  vogue  proving  winning 
methods.  Some  ten  miles  from  Clover  Hill  is  another  cotton 
plantation,  the  Richland  place  of  3,000  acres,  which  is  con- 
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ducted  on  the  same  business  principles.  But  the  place  in  which 
Mr.  Fargason  finds  special  pleasure  is  the  Eylau  stock  farm, 
2,700  acres  in  extent,  located  in  Lauderdale  county,  Term., 
fifty-eight  miles  north  of  Memphis,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  ancl  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  blooded 
stock.  The  land  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grasses  and 
grains,  and  large  herds  of  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  and  fine 
trotting  and  pacing  horses  range  over  the  great  pastures. 
There  is  a three-quarter  mile  training  track  on  the  place,  one 
of  the  fastest  and  best-equipped  in  the  South.  The  most 
modern  improvements  and  methods  have  been  introduced  here, 
and  it  is  a model  stock  farm  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Fargason  was 
born  in  Chambers  county,  Ala.,  Jan.  29,  1835,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place.  His  father 
was  prominent  as  a planter,  and  all  his  ancestors  were  planters. 
I11  1859  he  was  married  to  Sarah  A.  Marsh,  of  New  York 
city,  and  they  had  four  children:  William,  now  dead;  Mary, 

Edward,  now  dead,  and  John  T.,  Jr.,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
interested  in  many  of  the  enterprises  built  up  by  his  father,  and 
is  an  able  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  general  conduct  of 
business. 


HU  L.  BRINKLEY,  who  passed 
away  Jan.  7,  1904,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  years,  was  one  of  those  men  who 
helped  to  give  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
the  proud  place  which  she  holds  in  the 
commercial  world.  He  was  born  in 
Davidson  county,  near  Nashville,  in 
1842.  The  same  fall  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  where  the  son 
was  educated  and  passed  his  life,  ex- 
cept  for  a few  years  devoted  to 
travel.  His  primary  education  was 
supplemented  by  a course  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  Having  in- 
herited ample  means  to  enable  him  to  take  hold  of  large  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Brinkley  took  a large  contract,  in  1870,  for  com- 
pleting the  Little  Rock  & Memphis  railway,  on  the  line  of 
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which  there  was  a gap  between  Duvall’s  Bluff  and  Brinkley, 
Ark.,  the  latter  place  being  named  for  his  father.  That  was 
Mr:  Brinkley's  first  venture.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  Memphis,  Choctaw.  Oklahoma  & Gulf  road,  as  it 
was  called  at  the  time,  was  built  into  the  city.  He  was  a sub- 
scriber to  the  stock,  and  in  other  ways  aided  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  He  organized  the  Belt  Line  road,  which  has 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  city,  interesting  the  Gould  in- 
terests in  the  plan  when  it  seemed  it  must  fail.  In  1894  he 
built  the  Lyceum  theater,  in  Memphis,  and  was  its  controlling 
spirit.  He  figured  prominently  but  unselfishly  in  politics  in 
his  city  and  state.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council, 
and  in  1878  was  sent  to  the  legislature  as  an  independent, 
favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Memphis  city  charter,  at  the  time 
of  the  city's  darkest  days,  when  such  a course  proved  the  solu- 
tion of  as  intricate  a problem  as  ever  vexed  a municipality. 
In  1895  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  and  while  serving  there 
he  offered  a resolution  submitting  to  the  people  a vote  on  the 
question  of  holding  a constitutional  convention.  The  resolu- 
tion carried,  but  the  people  declined  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  fire  and  police  com- 
mission. of  Memphis,  serving  part  of  a term,  afterward  being 
twice  chosen  and  serving  until  1902.  He  was  a promoter  of 
big  undertakings.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  it  in  mind 
to  erect  a large  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Court 
streets,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  finally  put  up  a ‘‘sky- 
scraper'' for  an  office  building,  at  Madison  and  Main  streets, 
an  architect  being  at  work  on  the  plans  at  the  time.  For  forty 
years  he  had  occupied  an  office  at  38  Madison  street,  where 
bis  father  in  his  time  conducted  a law  office.  Mr.  Brinkley 
was  one  of  a prominent  family.  His  father  was  R.  C.  Brink- 
ley,  and  was  a prominent  attorney  of  the  city  for  many  years. 
Pie  was  twice  married,  the  mother  of  Hu  L.  Brinkley  being 
Anne  Overton,  the  daughter  of  Judge  John  Overton,  the 
founder  of  Memphis,  and  sister  of  the  late  Col.  John  Overton, 
of  Nashville,  one  of  Tennessee’s  most  prominent  men.  In  July. 
1889,  Hu  L.  Brinkley  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Y.  Mosby. 
of  Memphis,  who  died  the  following  year.  He  remained 
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true  to  her  memory,  never  having  remarried.  Of  him  the 
Commercial- Appeal,  of  Memphis,  said:  “In  the  death  of  Hu 

L.  Brinkley,  which  occurred  yesterday,  Memphis  sustains  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  public-spirited  citizens,  his  family  a 
kind  and  loving  member,  and  his  friends  one  whose  loyalty 
never  flagged  and  whose  companionship  was  delightful  at  all 
times.  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  champions  in  the  state 
of  a constitutional  convention,  and  probably  gave  more  money 
to  the  campaign  of  education  on  that  subject  than  any  man  in 
the  state.  Hu  L.  Brinkley  was  a large  and  constant  giver  to 
charities,  both  private  and  public.  Money  had  not  made  him 
sordid  nor  chilled  the  genial  currents  of  his  soul.  His  ear  was 
ever  attuned  to  the  pleading  voice  of  distress,  and  out  of  his 
plenty  he  gave  liberally.  His  private  charities  were  numerous; 
his  larger  beneficiaries  are  the  Anne  Brinkley  home  and  the 
Lucy  Brinkley  hospital,  the  former  named  for  his  mother  and 
the  latter  for  his  wife.  His  private  charities  cover  an  area  of 
distress  too  great  to  be  particularized  here,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  if  every  heart  made  glad  by  the  benefactions  of  Hu 
L.  Brinkley  could  be  turned  into  stone  there  would  be  enough 
to  erect  an  endurinsr  monument  to  his  memory.  In  him  there 
was  indeed  a singular  blend  of  the  dreamer  and  the  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs.  He  had  his  weaknesses,  as  other  men 
have,  but  nothing  small  or  mean  could  ever  be  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  happy  in  the  love  of  his  friends.  Sorrow  came 
to  him,  and  he  went  in  spirit  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,  but  the  larger  hope  of  which  his  favorite  poet  speaks 
always  visited  him  in  his  dark  hours  and  gave  him  glimpses 
of  the  light  shining  beyond.  Firm  in  the  Christian  faith,  he 
was  ready  to  meet  the  last  summons  and  pass  through  the 
‘Gate  of  Dreams.’  ” He  was  named  for  Judge  H.  L.  White, 
an  uncle  of  his  mother,  who  was  United  States  senator  from 
Tennessee  prior  to  1836.  Judge  White  was  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1836,  at  the  time  Van  Buren  was 
elected.  Mr.  Brinkley  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  belonged  to  the  Tennessee  club  and  to  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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WEST  J.  CRAWFORD,  president 
of  the  - Commercial  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Madison  county.  Miss.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  lie  lived  in  Vicksburg 
until  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending 
the  schools  of  that  city,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  duties  of  life.  When 
about  fifteen  his  parents  removed  to 
Memphis,  in  which  city  he  has  since 
lived,  except  during  his  term  of  serv- 
ice in  the  army.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fourth  Tennessee  infantry, 
and  served  with  his  regiment  until  paroled  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
on  May  12,  1865.  He  was  in  the  engagements  at  Perry  ville, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dalton, 
New  Hope,  Marietta,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Pineville,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  and  at  Atlanta  on  July  22,  1864.  After  the  war, 
he  returned  to  Memphis  and  went  into  the  cotton  business, 
and  was  so  engaged  from  1865  to  1900,  rising  from  cotton 
shipper  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  cotton  firms  in  the  state. 
He  is  a director  in  the  Phoenix  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  the  Merchants'  Cotton  Press  and  Storage  Com- 
pany and  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
From  1885  to  1887  Mr.  Crawford  was  president  of  the  Mem- 
phis Cotton  Exchange. 

WILLIAM  CARROLL,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  3.  1788.  Op- 
portunities to  accpiire  an  education  in  his  youthful  days  were 
somewhat  limited,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  with 
a meager  education  and  a small  capital,  he  went  to  Nashville, 
where  he  opened  a nail  store,  the  first  in  Tennessee.  The 
undertaking  proved  a success,  and  in  a comparatively  short 
time  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Young  Carroll 
had  a decided  inclination  toward  a military’  career,  and  there- 
fore liecame  a member  of  the  state  militia,  of  which  Andrew 
Jackson,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
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mander-in-chief.  In  1812  Carroll  became  captain  of  the  Nash- 
ville Uniform  Volunteers,  and  shortly  afterward  General 
Jackson  appointed  him  brigadier-inspector  and  a little  later 
major  of  militia.  When  Jackson  was  made  a general  in  the 
regular  army,  in  1814.  Carroll  succeeded  him  as  major-general 
of  the  militia.  While  serving  as  major  he  got  into  a difficulty 
with  Jesse  Benton,  and  the  result  was  a duel,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  acted  as  Major  Carroll's  second.  Benton  was 

wounded,  and  the  affair  led  to  another  duel,  with  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  This  second  duel  resulted  in  a coolness  between  Car- 
roll  and  Jackson,  who  had  been  such  warm  friends.  But  when 
Carroll  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  Creek  war, 
and  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  old 
amicable  relations  were  renewed,  for  it  was  not  in  ‘‘Old 
Hickory’s*’  nature  to  hold  malice  against  a brave  and  honor- 
able man  because  of  some  personal  matter.  After  the  war  of 
1812  was  over,  General  Carroll  became  the  owner  of  the  first 
steamboat  ever  registered  at  Nashville.  This  boat  was  named 
the  Andrrii’  Jackson,  a fitting  tribute  to  his  old  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms.  In  1821  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  was  re-elected  in  1823  and  again  in  1825.  Hav- 
ing held  the  office  for  three  terms,  he  was  ineligible  for  the 
candidacy  in  1827,  but  two  years  later  he  was  again  elected 
governor,  and  was  again  twice  re-elected,  making  six  terms 
in  all  that  he  held  the  office.  In  spite  of  the  constitutional 
provisions,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  for  a fourth 
term,  in  1835,  but  the  people  would  not  endorse  such  a viola- 
tion of  the  organic  law,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Newton  Can- 
non. During  his  administration  the  state  made  rapid  strides 
forward.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  judiciary;  a 
court  of  chancery  was  established;  the  militia  was  reorganized 
on  a firmer  basis;  brutal  punishments  for  petty  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors were  abolished,  and  a system  of  state  internal  im- 
provements was  inaugurated.  It  was  during  his  adrninistra- 
tion  that  the  second  constitutional  convention  was  called.  Gov- 
ernor Carroli  died  March  22,  1844.  Carroll  county,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  and  character:  “As  a gentleman  he  was 
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modest,  intelligent,  accomplished;  as  an  officer  he  was  ener- 
getic. gallant,  daring:  and  as  a statesman  he  was  wise  and 

ALBERT  S.  CALDWELL,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Caldwell  & 
Smith,  investment  bankers,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  one  of  that  city's  busy 
men.  He  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1854.  When  he  was  about 
seven  years  of  age  his  family  removed 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  1882,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  followed  by  a course  at 
Racine  college,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1874.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S76;  commenced  its  practice  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1882;  then  re- 
moved to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  engaged  in  investment  bank- 
ing as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Francis  Smith  & Co.  This 
firm’s  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Francis  Smith,  Cald- 
well & Co.,  and  was  removed  to  Memphis  in  January.  1886,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Caldwell  & Smith,  which  has 
continued  in  business  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Caldwell  is 
an  active  man,  and  has  identified  himself  with  a number  of 
companies  and  industries.  J11  1892  he  organized  the  Delta  Cot- 
ton Company,  of  which  he  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  the 
president  and  chief  stockholder.  This  company  has  built  up 
one  of  the  greatest  cotton  trades  in  Memphis,  handling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000  bales  in  a season.  He  is  president  of 
the  Rosedale  Compress  Company,  operating  at  Rosedale,  Miss., 
one  of  the  most  complete  compress  plants  in  the  state.  He  is 
interested  in  and  vice-president  of  the  Memphis  & Arkansas 
City  Packet  Company;  president  of  the  Ashley  Company,  of 
Louisiana,  dealing*  extensively  in  real  estate:  is  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Granite  Brick  Company,  which  manufactures 
sand-lime  brick  in  Memphis.  Tenn.;  is  a director  in  the  Mer- 
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cantile  bank,  of  Memphis,  and  the  Factors’  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  Ashley  Company  (limited),  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, owns  nearly  70.000  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  individually  engaged  in  cotton  growing  as  well. 
With  all  these  interests  in  hand,  Mr.  Caldwell  finds  time  to 
devote  to  social  duties  and  entertains  extensively  at  his  home 
named  “Baldaur,”  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  homes 
in  the  South.  He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee club,  the  leading  social  organization  of  Memphis,  and 
also  for  some  years  president  of  the  Country  club.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Memphis  Driving  Park  club,  a country  club, 
at  which  are. located  the  golf  links.  He  belongs  to  no  secret 
order,  but  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  politics, 
he  is  a Democrat,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  party,  and  is  ever  ready  to  advance  the  principles  which 
that  party  advocates. 
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FRANK  GRAHAM  JONES,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Memphis  Street  Railway  Company, 
was  born  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1S58,  and  received  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  public  schools  afforded 
until  1870.  In  1871  he  became  a tele- 
graph operator  for  the  Western 
Union  Company,  at  Niles.  Mich.  In 
1874  he  took  a position  as  book- 
keeper in  a wholesale  produce  house 
at  Osceola,  la.,  and  later  was  a 
partner,  being  with  the  firm  until  1880.  In  that  year  he  en- 
gaged as  bookkeeper  with  the  Des  Moines,  Osceola  & Southern 
railroad,  later  becoming  auditor,  and  was  finally  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  until 
1885.  About  that  time  he  became  interested  in  the  street  rail- 
way system  of  Burlington,  la.,  and  moved  there  to  take  charge 
of  that  property,  which  he  later  changed  to  an  electric  system. 
In  1893  -^r-  Jones  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Citizens’  Street 
Railway  Company,  of  Memphis,  and  removed  there  to  take 
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charge  of  that  property.  Later  the  other  street  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  city  were  purchased  and  consolidated,  under  the 
title  of  the  Memphis  Street  Railway  Company.  This  system, 
under  Mr.  Jones'  management,  lias  been  greatly  improved,  and 
by  its  liberal  public  policy  has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  rapid 
upbuilding  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Mr.  Jones  affiliates 
with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

JOSEPH  J.  WILLIAMS,  mayor 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Somerville,  Fayette  county,  Tenn.,  in 
September,  1852.  He  was  reared  in 
Memphis  and  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
he  entered  a drug  store  as  clerk,  and 
remained  there  for  several  years,  be- 
coming interested  in  the  business  as  a 
partner.  In  1874*  he  became  a cot- 
ton buyer.  In  1880  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  county  trustee,  as  cashier,  and  was  employed 
there  until  1888,  when  he  was  himself  elected  trustee  for  two 
years.  He  was  re-elected  three  times,  but  resigned  in  1898, 
having  been  elected  mayor.  In  1902,  he  was  re-elected  mayor 
for  four  years  more.  Mr.  Williams  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Williams  & Sugarman,  life  insurance  agents.  He 
is  a genial  gentleman,  with  many  warm  friends  in  the  opposi- 
tion party  who  are  always  for  him;  lie  is  a Democrat*in  politics, 
loyal  to  his  party  and  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  either.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Shelby  county 
committee,  and  has  been  delegate  many  times  to  state  and  con- 
gressional conventions.  He  is  a Knight  Templar,  a Noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  an  Odd  Fellow,  Knight  of  Pythias  and  an 
Elk,  and  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  from  Mr.  Hugh  Pettit,  coal  oil  inspector,  indi- 
cates his  popularity:  “We  have  never  had  a better  citizen. 

He  has  held  several  important  offices,  more  especially  that  of 
trustee,  handling  funds  of  millions  with  never  a cent  lost,  and 
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is  the  first  man  ever  elected  for  a third  term  to  that  office. 
His  personal  character  was  never  questioned.  He  is  never  vin- 
dictive, is  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  is  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal magnetism. ” A year  after  his  first  election  as  mayor, 
the  following  newspaper  comment  was  made  of  him:  ‘Air. 

Williams  has  filled  the  office  of  mayor  only  one  year,  as  yet, 
but  in  that  time  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a man  of  ideas, 
resourceful  in  the  matter  of  carrying  forward  whatever  plans 
for  the  public  welfare  his  fertile  mind  conceives.  Under  his 
administration  the  new  city  hospital  and  the  new  market  house 
have  been  completed,  likewise  the  extensive  South  Memphis 
sewer  system.  lie  has  inaugurated  and  completed  in  an  aston- 
ishingly short  time  the  Auction  street  sewer,  the  greatest  engi- 
neering enterprise  ever  attempted  in  Memphis,  He  has  devised 
and  is  about  to  inaugurate  a civil  service  scheme  that  is  cal- 
culated to  divorce  city  employes  from  local  politics.  But 
greater  than  all  else,  he  has  conducted  successfully  the  task  of 
enlarging  the  corporate  limits  of  this  city,  is  the  first  mayor 
of  Greater  Memphis,  and  is  now  immersed  with  the  labor  of 
extending  municipal  government  to  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory.” 

JAMES  DAVIS  PORTER,  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  governor  of 
the  state  from  1875  to  1879,  was  born  in  the  city  where  he 
now  resides,  Dec.  7,  1828.  He  is  a son  of  Thomas  Kennedy 
and  Geraldine  (Horton)  Porter,  both  of  whom  were  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  The  first  of  the  Porter  family  in  America  was 
John  Porte#,  who  was  born  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire, 
England,  in  1590.  He  married  in  his  native  land,  and  in 
1627  came  to  America.  Eleven  years  later,  the  first  of  the 
Horton  family  also  sought  a home  in  the  New  World.  On 
both  sides,  the  ancestors  of  Governor  Porter  were  participants 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  was 
a member  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams'*  cabinet.  Dr. 
Thomas  K.  Porter  settled  in  Paris,  in  1823.  and  there  fol- 
lowed his  profession  with  marked  success  for  many  years. 
James  D.  Porter  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nashville, 
graduating  in  1846.  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar,  and  in  1S51  began  the  practice  of  bis  profession  in 
his  native  town.  From  1859  to  1861  he  was  a member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  during  the  session  in  the  latter  year  he 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  celebrated  “Porter  resolutions, '* 
pledging*  Tennessee  to  the  South  in  case  of  war.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  he  offered  his  services  to  the  C011- 
federaev.  and  was  assigned  to  dutv  on  the  staff  of  General 
Pillow,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  By  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, he  played  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
provisional  army  in  Tennessee,  and  when  the  state  troops  were 
turned  over  to  the  Confederate  government  he  was  made 
assistant  adjustant-general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  on  the 
staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham.  He  served  through  the 
entire  war  as  a member  of  General  Cheatham’s  staff,  taking 
part  in  the  engagements  at  Belmont,  Shiloh,  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin, 
Nashville  and  Bentonville.  After  the  surrender,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Paris.  In  1870  he  was  a delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
circuit  judge.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1874  to  become  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  He  was  re-elected  governor  in  1876,  and 
in  1.880  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga & St.  Louis  railroad,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
four  years.  As  a railroad  official,  his  work  was  characterized 
by  the  same  rare  tact  and  ability  as  that  which  marked  his  ad- 
ministration as  governor.  Ever  since  the  war  Mr.  Porter  has 
been  a prominent  figure  in  Democratic  politics.  In  1880  he 
was  a delegate  at  large  to  the  national  convention,  and  in  1892 
he  was  again  a delegate  and  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. Soon  after  President  Cleveland’s  inauguration,  in 
1885,  Governor  Porter  was  appointed  first  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  and  held  the  office  until  the  fall  of  1887,  when  he  re- 
signed. In  1894  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
United  States  minister  to  Chile,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  about  two  years.  He  has  served  as  vice-president  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  society;  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund ; president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  was  the  Tennessee 
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editor  of  the  “Confederate  Military  History.”  In  1851  he  was 
married  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  H.  Dunlap,  of 
Paris,  and  they  have  four  children. 

B.  R.  HENDERSON,  vice-mayor 
of  Memphis,  vice-president  of  the  Gal- 
loway Coal  Company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Patterson  Transportation 
Company,  is  an  example  of  the  self- 
made  man,  illustrating  in  his  life  the 
possibilities  of  the  American  youth. 
He  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  Tenn., 
in  July,  1842.  .The  following  year 
his  parents  removed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  was  reared,  and  attended  the 
common  schools  o£  the  city  until  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  began  the  battle  of  life  for  him- 
self by  carrying  newspapers,  and  later  was  taken  into  the 
employ  of  Lehman  & Co.,  as  errand  boy  and  general  helper. 
He  remained  with  this  firm  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
work  as  collector  for  the  Morning  Bulletin.  In  i860  he  went 
into  the  post-office  as  mailing  clerk,  and  on  May  15,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a private  in  Company  H, 
Fourth  Tennessee  infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1863,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  for  phys- 
ical disability.  He  was  in  all  the  fights  in  which  his  regiment 
engaged,  and  was  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder  at  Shiloh.  He 
remained  with  the  army  after  his  discharge,  being  for  a time 
employed  in  the  post-office  at  Jackson,  Miss.  When  the  war 
closed,  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Memphis  Avalanche,  taking  charge  of  mail  routes.  Two  years 
later  he  went  into  the  news  business  on  the  railroads,  and 
was  so  employed  for  four  years.  He  had  kept  his  residence 
in  Memphis,  and  on  discontinuing  his  news  business  he  be- 
came a clerk  in  that  city,  continuing  in  that  line  until  1878, 
when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Patterson  Transfer  Company, 
of  which  he  is  now  vice-president.  By  attention  to  business 
and  making  the  company’s  interest  his  own,  he  rose  from  clerk 
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to  manager,  and  finally  was  elected  to  his  present  position. 
In  1889  the  company  purchased  the  interests  of  the  Galloway 
Coal  Company,  and  Mr.  Henderson  was  made  general  manager, 
and  in  1S99  became  vice-president  of  both  companies.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Memphis,  advancing  the 
city’s  interests;  was  a member  of  the  board  of  public  works 
lor  four  years,  doing  much  in  that  position  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  municipality.  He  is  an  earnest  member  and 
one  of  the  ciders  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  order,  and  is  a prominent  member  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

S.  P.  READ,  president  of  the  Union  and  Planters’  bank,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Nelson  county,  Ky.,  in  1831. 
Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  St.  Joseph's  college,  at 
Bardstown,  in  his  native  state,  he  began  his  business  career  as 
a clerk  on  a steamboat,  the  river  trade  at  that  time  offering 
alluring  inducements  to  young  men.  After  two  years  on  the 
river,  he  came  to  Tennessee,  first  as  a clerk  in  a.  mercantile 
establishment  at  Brownsville,  and  in  1857  tc>°^  a partner- 

ship in  the  old  mercantile  house  of  Stratton,  McDavid  & Co. 
He  was  also  associated,  before  the  war,  with  the  dry-goods 
house  of  Nixon,  Wood  & Co.,  for  about  two  years.  In  1867 
Mr.  Read  organized  the  People’s  Insurance  Company,  and  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  organization.  This  position  he  held 
for  two  years,  resigning  in  1869,  to  become  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Union  and  Planters’  bank.  He  was  elected  cashier  upon 
the  organization  of  the  bank,  and  held  that  position  until  1901. 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  For  more  than  a third 
of  a century  Mr.  Read  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  Memphis.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  he 
has  given  his  undivided  time  and  energies  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  bank  with  which  he  has  been  so  intimately  connected. 
Most  of  the  time  the  bank  has  occupied  the  same  building  on 
Madison  street,  between  Main  and  Front  streets,  and  every 
day,  during  banking  hours,  Mr.  Read  could  be  found  there, 
until  he  has  come  to  be  considered  a part  of  the  bank.  It  is 
this  concentration  of  effort,  this  persistent  attention  to  the 
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little  matters  connected  with  a great  financial  institution,  that 
have  placed  the  name  of  the  Union  and  Planters’  bank  so  high 
on  the  roll  of  solid  financial  concerns  of  the  South.  The  estab- 
lishment cf  the  bank’s  reputation  has  also  reflected  the  financial 
and  commercial  standing  of  Memphis,  and  assisted  in  spread- 
ing* the  name  of  the  city  abroad  as  an  enterprising  and  at  the 
same  time  conservative  business  center.  Although  Mr.  Read 
takes  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  Memphis  and  her  insti- 
tutions, the  only  public  position  he  has  ever  held  was  that  of 
one  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Cossitt  library.  His  aim 
in  life  has  been  to  build  up  the  bank  with  which  he  has  long 
been  connected,  and  his  crown  of  success  is  the  reputation  of 
that  institution. 

WILLIAM  F.  CARROLL,  chief 
of  the  fire  department  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Missouri,  having 
been  born  in  St.  Louis,  June  9,  1843. 
His  parents  removed  to  Memphis  in 
1S46,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  city 
where  he  has  passed  most  of  his  life. 
In  the  spring  of  1 861  he,  like  many 
another  patriotic  youngster,  threw, 
himself  into  the  breach  and  went  into 
the  war  as  a private  in  Company  A 
(Southern  Invincibles),  of  the  Twenty-first  Tennessee  in- 
fantry. He  served  until  the  following  winter,  when  he  was 
sent  home  as  too  young  for  service.  In  1863  he  entered  the 
Memphis  fire  department,  and  has  risen,  step  by  step,  passing 
through  all  the  grades,  until  he  was  made  chief  in  January, 
1898,  which  position  he  has  since  occupied  with  signal  ability. 
He  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  is  president  of  the  Fireman’s 
Relief  association,  of  Memphis. 
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JOHN  J.  MASON,  chief  of  police 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
city  Feb.  i8,  1861.  His  parents  re- 


moved the  same  year  to  Chicago, 


from  October,  1880,  to  October,  18S1,  under  Sheriff  P.  R. 
Athy,  and  during  1884  and  1885  under  Sheriff  W.  D.  Cannon. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  appointment  Mr.  Mason  was  just  enter- 
ing his  twenty-first  year,  and  he  was  the  youngest  jailer  ever 
appointed  in  Shelby  county.  Fie  followed  this  with  two  years 
as  constable,  and  then  went  into  the  coal  business.  When  he 
was  elected  constable  of  the  fifth  civil  district,  it  was  without 
opposition,  he  having  received  the  endorsement  of  both  parties, 
regardless  of  the  well-known  fact  that  he  had  always  been  an 
active  Democrat.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  captain  of  police, 
and  as  such  made  such  an  enviable  record  that  when  Chief  of 
F*olice  Jerome  E.  Richards  was  elected  clerk  of  the  criminal 
court,  in  1902,  John  J.  Mason  was  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  Memphis  police  department,  in  recognition  of  his  capa- 
bilities. Essentially  a strict  disciplinarian.  Chief  Mason  has 
placed  the  police  department  of  Memphis  on  a high  plane,  and 
its  efficiency  is  properly  recognized  by  all  the  departments  of 
other  cities.  Following  the  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
Memphis,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  Chief  Mason  received  compli- 
mentary letters  from  John  E.  Wilkie,  chief  of  the  United 
States  secret  service;  Ma.j.  Richard  Sylvester,  superintendent 
of  police  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  the  president  him- 
self, through  his  secretary,  George  B.  Cortelvou,  for  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  the  president  had  been  guarded  during 
his  stay  in  the  Bluff  city.  Chief  Mason  was  also  made  the 
recipient  of  a handsome  and  valuable  diamond  stud,  by  the 


where  they  resided  until  1871.  then 
returned  to  Memphis,  where  their  son 
received  his  education.  He  quit  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  for  some  time 
clerked  in  various  stores  of  Memphis. 
His  first  official  position  was  in  the 
office  of  the  sheriff  of  Shelby  county, 
acting  as  jailer  for  three  years — 
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New  Memphis  Jockey  club,  in  recognition  of  his  services  nt 
the  race  meeting  of  1903  in  preserving  order  and  protecting  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  attended  t lie  spring  races.  He  is  a 
stanch  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  been  a delegate  to 
numerous  state,  congressional  and  local  conventions.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  other  fraternal  societies.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  on  exhibits  at  the  recent  world’s 
fair,  at  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  H.  McDOWELL,  planter,  newspaper  man  and  poli- 
tician, of  Union  City,  Tenn.,  was  born  near  Trenton,  in  that 
state,  Dec.  12,  1844.  He  is  a descendant  of  the  old  Scotch 
Covenanters,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  coming  during 
the  Colonial  period,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1729  John  McDowell's  parents  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  After  arriving  at  the 
years  of  maturity  he  removed  to  Mecklenburg  county,  North 
Carolina,  and  enlisted  as  a private  from  that  state  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  In  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.,  he  was 
wounded  three  times,  but  his  Scotch  determination  conquered, 
and,  although  left  on  the  field  for  dead,  he  lived  to  see  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies  established  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  launched  on  its  career.  John 
PI.  McDowell’s  father,  John  Davis  McDowell,  was  a grandson 
of  this  John  McDowell.  He  married  Nancy  Hunter  Irwin, 
a daughter  of  Gen.  Robert  Irwin,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of 
independence,  May  20,  1775,  and  a member  of  the  provin- 
cial Congress.  He  served  through  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  command  of  a regiment,  and  was  several  times  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  after  the  war.  John  H.  McDowell  en- 
listed in  May,  1861,  as  a private  in  Company  H,  Twelfth  Ten- 
nessee infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Russell,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service.  He  fought  at  Bel- 
mont. Mo.,  Shiloh,  about  Corinth,  luka.  Holly.  Springs,  Thomp- 
son's Station,  the  Plund red  Days’  campaign  in  Georgia,  and 
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numerous  other  engagements.  An  old  diary  in  his  possession 
shows  that  lie  was  in  over  forty  battles  and  skirmishes.  After 
the  war,  he  became  a planter  in  the  Mississippi  river  bottoms 
until  1876,  when  he  located  at  Union  City.  I11  1882  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature;  two  years  later 
to  the  senate,  to  which  body  he  was  re-elected  in  1886;  in- 
troduced and  secured  the  submission  to  the  people  of  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  constitution ; was  six  years  editor 
of  The  Toiler,  published  at  Nashville;  twice  president  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance;  supported  the  People's  party  in  1892  and 
1896,  and  was  the  editor  of  its  official  organ;  was  sergeant- 
at-arms  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Bryan  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1896;  returned  to  the  Democratic  party  after  that,  and  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  principles  of  that  party  since.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  has  been  commander  of  McDonald  camp,  of  Union  City. 
] 11  November,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  R. 
San  deford. 


diploma.  By  resources  obtained  from  teaching,  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  at  Yale  college,  in  the  class  of  1856;  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy  of  Brandon,  in  1856-57;  in  August  of 
the  latter  year  made  his  home  in  Memphis,  where  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  March,  1858.  After 
teaching  two  months,  he  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
master's  department  of  the  chancery  court  of  Shelby  county. 


LUKE  \V.  FINLAY,  of  the  Mem- 
phis bar,  was  born  near  Brandon, 


\ Miss.,  Oct.  8,  1831.  He  was  educated 

\ in  the  public  schools  of  Brandon  and 

\ graduated  in  Brandon  college,  in 
1 1849.  Governor  Quitman,  of  Mis- 


| sissippi,  ex-officio  president  of  the 
r board  of  trustees,  was  present,  and 
when  young  Finlay  made  honorable 


/ mention  of  his  services  to  his  countrv. 


in  his  valedictory,  arose  and  remained 
standing  until  the  end  and  signed  his 
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and  managed  it  until  January,  i860,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  enlisted  April  19,  1861,  and  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Fourth  Tennessee  in- 
fantry, which  was  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the 
state  May  15th,  and  into  the  Confederate  army  August  19th, 
following.  His  first  argument  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  was  made  in  his  Confederate  uniform.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  in  June,  1862,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
while  absent  from  his  command,  he  was  re-elected  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  A,  and  then  major  of  the  Fourth  Tennes- 
see. When  Otho  F.  Strahl  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral, in  July.  1862,  Major  Finlay  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  served  as  such  until  April  18,  1865,  when, 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a consolidated  regiment  consisting  of 
500  veterans  in  the  line,  from  ten  old  veteran  regiments,  with 
James  D.  Tillman  as  colonel,  and  C.  S.  Deakin  as  major.  He 
was  paroled  at  Greensboro,  X.  C.,  on  April  26,  1865.  During 
his  service,  he  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Belmont, 

Island  Xo.  10,  Xew  Madrid,  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Murfreesboro, 
last  day's  fight  at  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the 
various  engagements  and  skirmishes  from  Dalton  to  Ellsbury 
Ridge,  Ga.,  Nashville,  the  skirmishes  on  the  retreat  in  which 
the  infantry  reserves  under  General  Forrest  were  engaged, 
the  last  fight  at  Sugar  Creek,  and  the  last  conflict  between 
Johnston  and  Sherman,  at  Bentonville,  X.  C.  He  was 

wounded  three  times — at  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  in  his  right 
shoulder,  during  the  memorable  charge  of  the  Fourth  Tennes- 
see, when  it  captured  one  gun  and  seized  the  strategic  posi- 
tion occupied  by  McAllister’s  battery,  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  “review  field” ; next,  on  the  chin,  at  Perryville,  Ky., 
about  sunset  of  Oct.  8,  1862,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Con- 
federate line  in  the  charge  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  upon  the 

last  Federal  battery,  and  last  on  May  28.  1864,  in  a fierce 

skirmish  on  Ellsbury  Ridge,  by  a bullet  which  took  off  the 
upper  plate  of  his  skull,  disabling  him  for  sendee  until  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  In  this  skirmish  nearly  one-third  of  his  regiment 
was  killed  or  wounded,  the  order  having  been  given  by  General 
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Strahl  to  hold  the  Ridge  at  all  hazards.  His  clothes  were 
penetrated  by  a ball  at  Missionary  Ridge,  one  of  the  hottest 
engagements  of  his  command,  no  report  of  which  is  given. 
Colonel  Finlay  had  the  reserve — the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Tennes- 
see regiments — in  rifle-pits  nearly  a third  of  the  way  up  the 
ridge;  as  Col.  F.  T.  Sherman’s  command  advanced  in  four 
lines  of  battle,  the  reserves  poured  in  a fire  that  checked  him, 
forcing  the  Federals  to  the  left,  the  galling  fire  being  too  much 
for  the  enemy.  After  the  war,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Memphis.  In  1873-74  he  was  a director  of  the  Leath 
Orphan  asylum,  and  has  been  attorney  for  the  Church  home 
for  a quarter  of  a century.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  public 
school  law,  he  with  his  two  associate  directors  organized  the 
nine  schools  in  the  fourteenth  district  and  set  the  system  in 
motion.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1874;  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  and  public  schools  and 
a member  of  the  judiciary,  corporation  and  finance  committees. 
He  is  now  president  of  Calvary  Church  club  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  pension  board  for  West  Tennessee.  His  father, 
Hon.  James  Finlay,  for  six  terms  judge  of  probate  court  of 
Rankin  county,  Miss.,  was  of  an  ancestry  from  Argyleshire. 
Scotland,  but  a native  of  North  Carolina,  where  his  parents 
had  settled.  His  mother,  Cady  Lewis,  was  a native  of  South 
Carolina,  her  ancestors  being  of  Welsh  origin,  those  of  Caro- 
lina serving  with  Marion  in  the  Revolution.  In  religion. 
Colonel  Finlay  is  a churchman,  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
church  by  Bishop  Otcy  in  September,  1858.  On  April  23, 
1863,  he  married  Celia  Carroll,  daughter  of  Hon.  Tlios.  B. 
Carroll,  former  mayor  of  Memphis,  and  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
William  Carroll,  former  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  has  one 
son  living,  Percy  Finlay,  who  married  Amante  Semmes. 
daughter  of  Hon.  O.  J.  Semmes,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  The  young 
man  is  an  A.  B.  and  B.  L.  of  Yale  university.  For  the  past 
nine  years  father  and  son  have  been  partners  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  I11  a recent  publication,  a soldier  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  Colonel  Finlay’s  command,  and  who  participated  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  says : “Our  regiment  was  fairly  protected 

by  a good  rifle-pit.  When  the  firing  l>egan.  Colonel  Finlay 
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went  to  the  rear  of  the  center  of  our  line,  several  paces  highet 
lip  the  ridge,  and  for  half  an  hour  stood  there,  giving  orders 
and  encouragement  to  his  men,  within  point-blank  range  of 
5,000  or  6,000  Federate — the  only  Confederate  they  could  see — 
amid  a hail-storm  of  bullets.  I verily  believe  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  such  an  act  of  sublime  courage  or  reckless 
defiance  of  danger  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  soldier  or 
commander  in  any  of  the  wars  of  all  time.  For  nearly  forty 
years  this  intrepid  man  has  gone  about  his  daily  work  modestly, 
gently,  and  with  a scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights,  opinions 
and  sensibilities  of  others.”  Truly,  ‘‘The  bravest  are  the 
tenderest,  the  loving  are  the  daring.”  Another  of  his  comrades 
has  said : “Colonel  Finlay  was  a model  soldier  and  an  efficient 

officer,  is  an  exemplary  citizen,  an  able  lawyer,  a consistent 
Christian,  and  a man  without  fear  and  above  reproach.” 

CHARLES  W.  METCALF,  an  at- 
torney of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  in  1840, 
and  there  passed  his  youth  and  young 
manhood.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  that  county,  afterward  tak- 
ing a course  at  Millersburg  (Ky.) 
college.  After  leaving  college,  in 
1861.  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Phil  D.  Thompson’s 
cavalry  company,  which  was  placed  in 
Breckenridge’s  brigade.  He  served 
with  his  company  until  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  being  honor- 
ably discharged  for  physical  disability  near  Tupelo,  Miss.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  in  Memphis,  studied  law  with 
Kortrecht  8c  Craft,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866,  since 
which  time  he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  that  city.  In 
1 874. he  formed  a partnership  with  S.  P.  Walker,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  being  dissolved  only  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Walker,  in  1898.  The  firm  was  for  many  years 
legal  counsel  for  the  city  of  Memphis.  Since  the  death  or 
Judge  Walker  Mr.  Metcalf  has  had  his  sons,  William  P. 
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Metcalf  and  C.  W.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  as  partners,  the  firm  being1  Met- 
calf & Metcalf.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a prominent  Knight  Templar 
Mason,  and  took  a leading  part  in  the  building  of  the  Masonic 
temple  in  Memphis,  being  one  of  the  few  who  never  gave  up 
the  project  even  in  the  darkest  days  that  followed  the  first 
movement  in  the  direction  of  that  enterprise.  He  is  a member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  In  polities  he  is  a Democrat. 
He  is  president  of  the  Millington  Pump  Works,,  at  Millington, 
Term.,  and  was  president  of  the  Tennessee  State  Bar  associa- 
tion in  1897-8,  and  for  a number  of  years  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Memphis  Bar  and  Law  Library  association. 

JACOB  SCUDDER  GALLO- 
WAY, judge  of  the  probate  court 
and  second  circuit  court  of  Shelby 
county,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Mend- 
ham,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14, 
1S38,  and  is  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Rebecca  (Scudder)  Galloway,  both  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent  and  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  respect- 
ively. The  father,  a graduate  of 
Princeton  college  and  seminary,  was 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  for  several  years  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  LaFayette  college,  Pennsylvania.  Jacob  S.  Galloway’s  early 
education  was  received  at  home,  this  being  supplemented  by 
a full  course  at  Princeton  college,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated,  in  1858,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  delivered 
the  philosophical  oration  of  his  class.  Like  many  young  men 
of  his  day,  he  came  South,  where  he  received  a warm  welcome 
from  the  generous  and  cultivated  people,  and  determined  to 
cast  his  life  and  fortunes  among  them.  Locating  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  he  taught  school  until  1859,  when  he  came  to  Memphis, 
where  he  had  become  well  established  as  a teacher,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  which  destroyed  all  business  and  professions 
for  the  time.  His  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  Southern 
cause,  and  he  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  in  Company  A (Shelby 
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Grays),  Fourth  Tennessee  regiment,  and  served  in  all  the 
engagements  in  which  his  regiment  took  part,  including  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  de- 
tailed for  lighter  service,  and  assigned  to  the  enrolling  depart- 
ment, in  which  he  served  until  the  war  closed,  being  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  At  Monticello,  Ga.,  he 
was  captured,  but  managed  to  escape  soon  afterward.  After 
the  war,  he  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  Col.  Luke  W.  Finlay 
and  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1866. 
For  ten  years  he  continued  in  the  law,  and  built  up  a lucrative 
business.  In  1S76  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  parties  to  the  office  of  magistrate,  and  served  continually 
for  ten  years.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1S7S-79, 
he  remained  in  the  city,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service 
to  the  sick  and  dying  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  All  the  judges  at  that  time  being  absent,  he  was  elected 
special  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  in  September,  1879,  .by  the 
Memphis  bar.  Pie  also  efficiently  served  the  county  as  coroner 
from  1879  to  18S2.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  unan- 
imous nomination  of  his  party  for  the  state  senate,  and  was 
elected  by  a large  majority.  He  was  again  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  same  office  in  1884.  but  was  defeated  in  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  party  in  Shelby  county  that  year. 
While  in  the  senate  he  introduced  the  bill  providing  for  the 
splendid  turnpikes  that  are  now  the  pride  of  his  county.  In 
1886  he  was  endorsed  by  the  entire  bar  of  Memphis  for  the 
position  of  probate  judge,  received  the  unanimous  nomination 
of  his  party,  and  was  elected,  and  has  served  continuously  until 
the  present  time.  He  is  also  ex-officio  judge  of  the  second 
circuit  court.  In  politics,  Judge  Galloway  is  a Democrat  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school,  his  political  faith  being  the  result  of 
the  most  deliberate  convictions.  The  cardinal  principles  of  his 
party  he  believes  to  be  right,  and  that  the  best  results  can  only 
be  obtained  by  their  rigid  enforcement  in  national,  state  and 
local  affairs.  His  allegiance  to  his  party  has  ever  been  true 
and  steadfast,  and  in  its  councils  and  in  all  honorable  efforts 
to  secure  its  ascendancy  he  has  been  a helpful  factor.  He  aided 
in  inaugurating  the  present  form  of  city  government,  believing 
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it  to  be  the  best  to  be  had  at  the  time,  and  still  a necessity, 
though  its  tendency  toward  too  great  a centralization  of  power 
is  a principle  against  which  he  has  strong  objections.  Believ- 
ing in  the  impracticability  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
state  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1887, 
when  this  question  was  submitted  to  the  people,  he  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  anti-prohibition  party  in  Shelby  county, 
where  a majority  of  over  6,000  votes  was  given  against  the 
amendment.  As  a lawyer,  Judge  Galloway  has  been  a close 
student  and  a hard  worker,  and  has  attained  a well-earned  repu- 
tation in  the  profession  for  a high  order  of  ability.  His  fidel- 
ity, integrity,  legal  learning  and  judicial  mind  eminently  qualify 
him  for  the  position  he  has  so  long  held  and  the  duties  of 
which  he  has  so  satisfactorily  discharged.  Personally  he  pos- 
sesses those  genial  qualities  which  make  their  possessor  ex- 
tremely popular,  while  his  inflexible  honesty  and  a public  and 
private  record  above  reproach  have  secured  for  him  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  He  belongs  to  the 
Confederate  Historical  Association  camp,  and  is  a major  on 
Gen.  George  W.  Gordon’s  staff.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  an  Elk,  and  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  was  married.  May  14,  1S67,  to  Mary  E.  Tucker, 
who  died  in  1878  of  yellow  fever.  They  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Nov.  19,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sallie  R. 
(Tucker)  Coffee,  both  wives  being  great-great-granddaughters 
of  Col.  Robert  Ruffin,  who  was  a member  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses  in  1747. 

COL.  WILLIAM  II.  CARROLL,  a leading  attorney  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Mississippi,  having  been  born 
on  a plantation  in  Panola  county,  of  that  state,  in  1843.  He  13 
the  son  of  the  late  Gen.  \Y.  H.  Carroll  and  a grandson  of 
Governor  Carroll.  In  185T  his  parents  moved  to  Memphis. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Memphis  schools  and  at  Nashville, 
where  he  attended  the  University  of  Tennessee  until  his  senior 
year.  Although  in  his  teens,  young  Carroll  enlisted  in  the 
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Confederate  service  when  the  war  broke  out,  for  a time  drilling 
a regiment  raised  by  his  father,  and  going  to  the  front  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Bradley,  of  Arkansas,  as  a volunteer 
aid,  soon  after  becoming  adjutant  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  afterward  placed  in  command  of  Gen.  James 
R.  Chalmers’  escort,  and  served  until  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  his  health  became  so  impaired  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  he  resigned.  Returning  to  Memphis,  he 
at  first  engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  as  soon  as  he  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  his  health,  but  later  gave  his  attention 
to  law,  and  in  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Since  then 
lie  has  practiced  his  profession,  being  associated  for  some  years 
with  the  late  Julius  A.  Taylor,  the  firm  taking  high  rank 
among  the  foremost  practitioners  at  the  Memphis  bar,  both 
members  being  distinguished  for  legal  talent  of  a high  order. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Colonel  Carroll  found  a pleas- 
ure in  becoming  associated  with  his  old  commander,  General 
Chalmers,  a partnership  which  continued  until  the  latter’s 
death,  a few  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  junior  partner 
has  been  Mr.  McKellar.  As  a politician,  Mr.  Carroll  is  well 
known,  being  a leader  of  the  state  Democracy,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  central  commit- 
tee. He  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
in  1876,  and  again  in  1880.  when  General  Hancock  was  nomi- 
nated. In  1900  he  was  a Democratic  elector  from  Tennessee. 
Colonel  Carroll  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  is  a prominent  figure  in  the  business  and 
social  life  of  Memphis. 

HEBER  JONES,  M.  D..  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  best  known  physicians  in  the  South, 
was  born  on  a plantation  in  Phillips  county,  Ark.,  Sept.  11, 
1848.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  T.  Jones,  who  migrated  from 
Essex  county,  Va.,  in  1833,  to  a plantation  near  Helena. 
Ark.,  where  he  was  married,  in  1839,  to  Miss  Carrie  McEwen. 
daughter  of  Col.  Robert  II.  and  Hetty  (Kennedy)  McEwen. 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Heber  Jones  is  their  fourth  son.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  months  at  Russell  academy,  near  hj$ 
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home,  he  was  under  private  tutors  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  after  that  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his 
father’s  tutorage  until  the  conflict  ended,  lie  then  entered  Not- 
tingham academy,  near  Somerville,  Tenn.,  where  he  secured 
first  honor  (a  gold  medal)  for  scholarship.  In  1869  he  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  the  hospitals  of 
Europe,  attending  lectures  at  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  On 
his  return,  in  1872,  to  his  native  land,  he  located  in  Memphis, 
and  has  since  been  in  general  practice  there.  He  was  a member 
of  the  state  health  board  in  1876-78,  and  in  1901  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  board,  which  office  he  has  ever  since  held. 
He  was  made  president  of  the  Memphis  board  of  health  in 
1898,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners  from  its 
organization  in  1891  until  1901,  when  he  resigned;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the  American 
Public  Health  association,  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  society, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  association,  the  Tri-State  Med- 
ical association,  and  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 

Medical  societies.  Dr.  Jones  has  passed  through  the  epi- 
demics occurring  in  Memphis  since  1873  to  the  present 
time,  laboring  and  watching  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
as  no  man  could  who  was  not  blessed  with  an  unusually  strong 
constitution,  and  with  the  most  exemplary  habits  of  living, 
which  he  has  ever  maintained.  In  a letter  to  a friend  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1S78,  he  said  : 
“Our  city  is  panic-stricken, -in  memory  of  the  epidemic  of  1873. 
In  ten  days  there  will  not  be  10,000  people  in  the  city;  about 
half  of  these  will  be  paupers,  the  other  half  negroes,  who  here- 
tofore have  not  been  much  liable  to  yellow  fever.  A physician 
can  hardly  expect  to  make  money  enough  to  pay  his  cook,  yet 
I am  determined  to  remain  and  do  all  in  my  power  for  those 
who  cannot  get  away.  Should  I take  the  fever  myself,  I am 
assured  of  good  nursing.  In  any  event,  I shall  have  the  com- 
forting reflection  that  1 am  trying  to  do  my  whole  duty.”  That 
he  did  his  * ‘whole  duty”  many  bear  testimony,  for  he  labored 
day  and  night  during  the  dark  days  of  1878-79.  Doctor  Jones 
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was  made  a Mason  in  1878,  and  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
first  degree  conferred  in  the  new  Masonic  temple,  at  Memphis. 
In  religious  matters,  he  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Miss  Valerie  Wooten,  of  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  who  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Wooten,  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a woman  of  culture 
and  refinement,  who  has  been  to  her  husband  a helpmate  in  all 
that  word  implies.  To  her  the  doctor  is  indebted  for  much  of 
his  success,  and  he  takes  pride  in  telling  the  facts.  The  de- 
mands of  a large  practice  have  for  years  confined  him  closely, 

' but  once  a year,  as  Christmas  day  draws  near,  he  goes  to 
the  old  home,  where  his  father  and  mother,  nearing  their 
golden  anniversary,  await  the  annual  gathering,  where  old 
hearts  as  well  as  young  beat  in  unison. 

FRANCIS  FENTRESS,  a prom- 
inent attorney  of  Memphis,  Term., 
was  born  at  Bolivar,  that  state,  in 
1840.  He  passed  his  younger  days 
in  Bolivar,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
that  city.  When  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Presby- 
terian college,  at  LaGrange,  Tenn., 
afterward  going  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1S61.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  went  to  Randolph,  Tenn., 
where  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany E,  Seventh  Tennessee  cavalry,  with  which  company  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
He  was  engaged  in  numerous  battles  and  skirmishes,  among 
which  were  Harrisburg,  Miss.;  the  raid  into  Middle  Tennessee; 
at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  at  various  other  points.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Bolivar,  where  he  studied  lawr,  and  in 
1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  opened  an  office  at  Bolivar, 
and  was  local  attorney  for  the  Memphis  & Charleston  railroad, 
and  also  for  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad.  He  remained  at 
Bolivar  until  1893,  when  the  prospect  at  Memphis  was  so 
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inviting  it  determined  him  upon  making  a move,  and  lie  took 
up  practice  in  that  city,  where  he  has  built  up  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Fentress  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  attorney,  and 
is  the  district  attorney  and  legal  representative  at  that  point 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  & Mississippi  Valley  rail- 
roads; also  local  attorney  for  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, the  Pintsch  Compressing  Company,  and  the  Continental 
Casualty  Company.  Mr.  Fentress  is  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  though  he  takes 
far  more  interest  in  his  profession. 

ARTHUR  R.  TAYLOR,  one  of 
the  best-known  business  men  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  near  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  Nov.  8,  1851.  His 
parents  moved  to  Memphis  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  he  has  passed  his  life  in 
this  vigorous  city  of  the  New  South. 
His  primary  education  was  obtained 
in  the  city  schools  of  Memphis,  and 
later  he  attended  the  Christian 
Brothers’  college,  at  St.  Louis.  He 
began  his  business  career  as  clerk  in  a 
book  store,  in  1871,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  seven 
years.  In  1878  he  and  others  bought  the  business,  the  com- 
pany being  known  as  Clapp  & Taylor.  This  firm  remained  in 
business  for  eight  years,  or  until  1885,  when  Mr.  Taylor  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  his  partners,  and  he  has  since  conducted 
the  business  as  A.  R.  Taylor  & Co.  Fie  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  military  affairs,  and  was  for  some  time  a member  of 
the  famous  Chickasaw  Guards,  a company  which  was  for  years 
one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  militia  in  the  United  States,  winning 
numerous  prizes  in  competitive  drills.  Fie  was  a sergeant  in 
that  company,  and  when  the  new  militia  law  was  passed,  in 
1888,  by  which  the  National  Guard  was  placed  on  a new  foot- 
ing, the  Tennessee  militia  was  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  regiment.  F'our 
years  later  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  in  1895 
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was  elected  brigadier-general  of  the  Tennessee  National  Guard. 
He  served  as  such  with  great  efficiency  until  1897,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  second  in  command  of  the  state  troops  dur- 
ing the  Coal  Creek  mining*  riots,  in  1891-92. 

PRESLEY  T.  GLASS,  ex-congressman  from  the  ninth 
Tennessee  district,  was  born  in  Halifax  county,  Va.,  Oct.  18, 
1824,  and  is  a son  of  Dudley  and  Nancy  (Carr)  Glass,  who 
settled  in  Weakley  county,  Tenn.,  in  1828.  Both  of  Mr.  Glass’ 
grandfathers,  Dudley  Glass  and  John  Carr,  were  natives  of 
Virginia.  Presley  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Weakley  county, 
where  he  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  old  held  schools. 
Next  he  attended  the  county  academy,  at  Dresden,  and  finished 
his  education  in  the  Law  school  of  the  Transylvania  university, 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  being  the  youngest  member  of  the  body  at  that 
session,  and  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  practiced  until  1849,  when  he  removed  to  Lauderdale 
county  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  May,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  major  and  commissary  of 
subsistence,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  General  Cheatham 
at  Union  City.  Before  the  war  Major  Glass  had  held  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  state  militia.  He  was  engaged  in  nearly  all 
the  military  operations  in  Tennessee;  was  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  Ky.,  as  a member  of  General  McCown's  staff;  was 
on  duty  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  with  General  Pillow,  until  after 
the  evacuation  of  Tennessee;  was  with  Gen.  Dan  Adams  in 
providing  supplies  for  the  conscript  camps  in  Mississippi,  and 
surrendered  at  Meridian,  in  that  state,  May  10.  1865.  After 
the  war,  he  engaged  in  merchandizing  in  Memphis  for  a while, 
then  returned  to  Ripley,  where  he  followed  the  same  vocation 
until  1875,  when  he  turned  the  business  over  to  his  son.  In 
1883  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1884  and 
1886  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  ninth  district,  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  state.  While  in  Congress  he  served 
on  the  committee  on  agriculture,  a subject  in,  which  he  had 
for  years  taken  a keen  interest,  and  was  therefore  able  to  render 
valuable  services.  Since  his  retirement  to  private  life  he  has 
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written  a number  of  articles  to  agricultural  papers  and  given 
considerable  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Ripley. 
He  organized  an  Audubon  society  in  Ripley  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  native  wild  birds,  and  has  written  a great  deal  on 
the  subject  of  better  game  laws  for  the  protection  of  small  ani- 
mals and  birds.  Major  Glass  was  first  married,  in  1848,  to 
Sarah  Partee.  She  died  in  1852,  leaving  one  son,  Hiram  D., 
who  became  a merchant  at  Harrison,  Ark.  In  1855  he  was 
married  to  his  second  wife.  Maria  Partee,  who  died  in  1859. 
leaving  a daughter,  Ada.  In  18 68  Major  Glass  was  married  to 
his  third  wife,  Susan  T.  Barbee.  For  almost  half  a century  he 
has  been  a teacher  or  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
has  all  his  life  been  a consistent  Christian. 


L.  B.  McFARLAND,  of  Memphis, 
Term.,  was  born  April  7,  1843,  011  a 
farm  in  Haywood  county,  of  the 
same  state.  He  was  reared  there  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  attending 
the  public  schools  and  afterward  at- 
tending, for  one  session,  the  college 
at  Florence,  Ala.  In  April,  1S61,  he 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A, 
Ninth  Tennessee  infantry.  At  Shiloh 
he  was  made  sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment,  and  served  as  such  for  over 
a year.  He  was  then  elected  second  lieutenant,  and  soon  after- 
ward became  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Maney, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  captured,  in  April,  1865,  at  West 
Point,  Ga.  He  was  sent  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  soon  after  paroled. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  took  part  in  the  two  days’  battle 
at  Shiloh,  at  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro.  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  and  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  the  fight  at 
Atlanta  on  July  22d.  and  at  West  Point,  and  was  in  many 
minor  engagements.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  Shiloh.  After 
the  war  closed,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Memphis  and 
studied  law.  In  1867  he  graduated  from  the  Lebanon  Law 
school,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  the 
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same  year,  and  opened  an  office  in  Memphis.  In  1880  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Judge  R.  J.  Morgan,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  latter’s  death,  in  1898.  Since  that  time  the  firm 
has  been  McFarland  & Xeblet't.  He  was  married,  April  4, 
1872,  to  Miss  Ellen  V.  Saunders,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E. 
Saunders,  of  Courtland,  Ala.  She  died  in  1900,  and  in  1902 
he  married  Mrs.  Floy  Graham  Allen.  Mr.  McFarland  was 
appointed  in  1898  to  the  supreme  court  by  Gov.  Benton  McMil- 
lin,  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  This  compliment  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
McFarland,  who  is  recognized  as  an  able  lawyer,  was  appre- 
ciated, both  by  himself  and  his  many  friends,  and  his  conduct 
as  a member  of  the  supreme  court  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
this  selection.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  but  takes  little  part 
in  political  affairs. 
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CARUTHERS  EWING,  one  of 
the  well-known  attorneys  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  at  Dresden,  in 
that  state,  Oct.  1,  1871,  and  lived 
there  until  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
He  took  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town,  after 
which  he  was  deputy  circuit  court 
clerk  from  1887  until  1891;  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  his  father,  a prom- 
inent attorney  of  Dresden,  with  whom 
he  studied  law,  and  later  graduated 
at  Cumberland  university,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891. 
He  opened  an  office  at  Dresden,  and  practiced  there  for  four 
years.  With  the  ambition  of  the  average  young  American  to 
‘Teach  the  top,”  he  removed  to  Memphis,  in  1895,  and  has 
continued  to  practice  there  ever  since.  He  was  a page  in  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  in  1885,  and  again  in  1887.  In  1889  and 
1891  he  was  assistant  clerk,  and  in  1893  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
senate.  He  has  frequently  been  a delegate  to  state  and  con- 
gressional conventions,  and  for  four  years  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  central  committee 
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of  Weakley  county,  Tenn.  In  his  law  practice,  he  displays 
great  energy,  rare  tact,  sound  judgment,  and  that  hopeful 
optimism  which  men  of  his  temperament  always  possess. 


Taylor  & Scru0'0'^  nnHpr  tlip  firm  namp  nf  Tuvlnr  ^rrncrcrs  & 


death,  in  1895,  when  the  firm  became  Scruggs  & Henderson. 
In  1899  Mr.  Henderson  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
Shelby  county,  and  in  1901  was  re-elected,  serving  until  1902. 
He  then  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  which  he  is  at  the 
present  time  the  junior  member.  He  is  a Democrat  and  greatly 
interested  in  political  affairs ; has  been  a delegate  to  many  state, 
congressional,  judicial  and  county  conventions,  and  is  generally 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray;  is  at  present  city  attorney,  having 
been  appointed  in  April,  1903.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion that,  in  1894,  he  was  elected  by  the  city  council  to  the 
office  of  city  tax  attorney,  a position  which  he  held  for  two 
years.  He  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men.  and  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

JOHN  W.  GATES,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Jackson. 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  Tenn.,  May  11,  1841.  His 
father,  W.  W.  Gates,  was  for  many  years  associated  with  Gen. 
Felix  Zollicoffer  in  the  publication  of  the  JVcst  Tennesseean. 


WILLIAM  B.  HENDERSON,  of 
the  well-known  law  firm  of  Patterson, 
Neely  & Henderson,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1870. 
He  received  his  primary  education 
there  in  the  common  schools,  after- 


j ward  attending  Bingham's  Military 
school,  at  Bingham’s  Station,  N.  C., 
and  finished  at  Washington  and  Lee 
university,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
law  class  of  1893.  Returning  to 
Memphis,  he  became  associated  with 


Henderson.  This  partnership  lasted  until  Colonel  Taylor’s 
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the  first  Whig  newspaper  in  West  Tennessee.  He  died  in  1891. 
John  W.  Gates  was  educated  at  the  West  Tennessee  college,  at 
Jackson,  taught  school  for  a short  time  and  then  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  war 
broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Sixth  Tennessee 
infantry'.  In  December,  1861,  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  he  afterward  re-enlisted,  and  served  about  a 
year  in  the  quartermasters  department.  He  then  became  one 
of  Henderson's  famous  scouts,  but  while  trying  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  Sherman's  force  at  Memphis  was  captured  and 
held  as  a prisoner  until  the  war  closed.  Upon  his  release  from 
prison  he  returned  to  Jackson,  but  instead  of  completing  his 
legal  studies  took  a position  on  his  father’s  newspaper.  Mr. 
Gates  has  for  a number  of  years  been  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  Jackson’s  interests.  He  has 
served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  chancery  court  clerk  of  Madison 
county,  register  of  the  West  Tennessee  land  office,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Jackson  board  of  trade.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  insurance  business.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  and  has  served  as  secretary  of  John  Ingram 
bivouac.  In  October,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Georgia 
Boyce,  and  they  have  five  children. 

GEORGE  T.  O’HAVER,  chief  of  detectives,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  Dec.  22,  1849,  an<^  there  grew  to 
manhood.  After  a preliminary  course  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  much  of  which  was  obtained  under  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  Civil  war,  he  attended  the  Franklin  academy,,  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  from  1865  to  1870,  thus  finishing  his  educa- 
tion. After  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Shot- 
well  Coal  Company,  with  offices  in  Memphis  and  landed  inter- 
ests on  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  Arkansas,  where  Mr.  OTTaver 
was  employed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seven  years  he  was 
with  the  company.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  patrolman  on  the  Memphis  police  force,  and  two  months 
after  his  appointment  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  quaran- 
tine station,  on  President’s  Island,  near  Memphis.  Here  he 
remained  but  a short  time,  when  he  was  detailed  to  the  board 
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of  health,  and  was  given  control  of  the  burial  of  paupers.  In 
all  these  places  his  strict  observance  of  duty  and  his  ready 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  marked  him  for  pro- 
motion, and  in  October  after  his  appointment  he  was  made  a 
sergeant.  In  June,  1879.  he  wa5  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  held  this  position  until  March,  1904,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  detectives.  Mr.  O’Havers  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes  has  given  him  superb  quali- 
fications for  the  position  of  chief,  in  which  he  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  superiors  and  the  respect  of  the  men  under 
his  charge.  With  such  a relationship,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a discipline  and  maintain  a system  that  will  reduce  the  law- 
lessness and  disorder  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  a minimum. 
Mr.  O’Haver  is  a Master  Mason  in  good  standing,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  belongs  to 
no  church  or  club.  He  is  one  of  those  whom  no  one,  once  hav- 
ing met  him,  need  have  any  hesitancy  in  approaching  a second 
time.  Always  ready  to  listen  to  the  evidence  before  he  con- 
demns, his  discrimination  adds  to  his  power  as  a detective, 
while  his  courage  makes  him  one  to  whom  law-breakers  give 
a wide  berth. 

DAVID  W.  DeHAVEN,  one  of 
the  best-known  young  attorneys  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Ox- 
ford, Miss.,  Oct.  26,  1871.  In  1877 
his  parents  moved  to  Boonville,  Mo., 
where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  was 
educated,  his  primary  education  be- 
ing secured  in  the  public  schools,  and 
his  higher  education  at  Kemper  col- 
lege, in  that  city,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, in  1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Having  a bent  for  the  law,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Hon.  John  Cosgrove,  member  of  Congress, 
as  a student,  and  in  1892  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  B.  M.  Estes,  now 
deceased,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  fall.  He  has 
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practiced  there  ever  since,  meeting  with  merited  success.  Mr. 
DeHaven  takes  an  interest  in  politics,  and  enters  into  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Democratic  party,  where  his  judgment  and 
enthusiasm  frequently  serve  as  a guide  or  an  inspiration  'to  iiis 
party  associates.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  “Bob”  Taylor  for  governor  the  last  time  that  well- 
known  official  was  a candidate.  Mr.  DeHaven  is  a member 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  church,  of  Memphis. 

RICE  A.  PIERCE,  a prominent  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician  of  Union  City,  Tenn.,  and  the  present  representative 
of  the  ninth  district  in  Congress,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Weak- 
ley county,  of  that  state,  July  3,  1849.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and,  although  but  a boy,  when 
the  Civil  war  began  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  cavalry,  where  he  bravely  did 
his  part  until  captured  in  an  engagement  near  Jackson,  Tenn., 
in  1864.  He  was  held  a prisoner  until  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities, and  when  released  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Edward  Coingland,  of  Halifax,  X.  C.  In  July, 
1868,  he  was  licensed  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  to 
practice,  and  shortly  afterward  located  in  Union  City.  From 
1874  to  1883  he  was  the  attorney-general  of  the  twelfth  judi- 
cial circuit.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  this  office  for  a .full 
term  of  eight  years,  but  resigned  to  accept  a seat  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  Democrats  of  his  district  in  1882.  Since  then  he  has 
served  in  the  Fifty-first.  Fifty-second,  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth, 
Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Congresses,  being  elected  to  the 
last  named  in  1902,  when  he  defeated  the  Republican  candi- 
date by  a vote  of  nearly  five  to  one.  Mr.  Pierce  was  married, 
in  April,  1873,  to  Miss  Mary  Hunter,  of  Hamburg,  Mo. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  DICKSON,  of  Newbern,  Tenn.,  one  of 
the  best-known  merchants  in  Dyer  county,  was  born  in  Wil- 
liamson county,  Tenn.,  in  the  year  1832.  Plis  parents,  Thomas 
and  Jane  (Moore)  Dickson,  were  both  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Plis  grandfather,  whose  name  was  also  Thomas,  was  born 
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in  Lincoln  county.  X.  C.,  in  1791,  his  ancestors  being*  among 
the  Scotch-]  risii  emigrants  to  this  country  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Some  of  the  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the  signers 
of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence.  Augustus 
Dickson  was  educated  in  Gibson  county,  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a clerk  in  a store.  When  the  war  between  the 
states  commenced  he  and  another  clerk  in  the  establishment 
laid  aside  their  yardsticks  and  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  cause.  His  first  battle  was  at  Belmont,  with 
General  Polk,  was  next  at  Shiloh,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  right  leg  and  lay  on  the  battlefield  for  two 
days  and  a night.  He  was  then  taken  to  Corinth  and  sent 
home.  After  the  war,  he  again  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
On  Nov.  29,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Laura  A.  McCutcheon, 
a daughter  of  John  D.  McCutcheon.  Mr.  Dickson  takes  a com- 
mendable interest  in  everything  that  has  a tendency  to  elevate 
the  moral,  intellectual  or  material  interests  of  the  people.  He 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  public-spirited 
men  of  his  county,  enjoys  a large  patronage  because  of  his 
well-known  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  and  is  a man  of  the 

WM.  ARMSTRONG  PERCY,  at- 
torney, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Washington  county.  Miss,,.  Jan.  24, 
1863,  where  his  father  was  a farmer. 
He  attended  the  country  schools  in 
his  earlier  years,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  at  Sewanee. 
Tenn.,  and  in  18S2  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.A.  He  then  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  18S4.  In  the  following 
January  he  located  in  Memphis  and  opened  a law  office,  and 
has  practiced  there  continuously  from  'that  time  to  the  present. 
Politics  have  little  attraction  for  him,  and  he  takes  very  little 
part  in  political  affairs.  Lie  affiliates  with  the  Episcopal  church. 


strictest  integrity. 
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but  belongs  to  tig  secret  order,  although  a man  of  fine  social 
qualities  and  charitable  instincts. 

JAMES  NAPOLEON  FALLS 
was  born  in  Macon,  Tenn.,  in  1841, 
his  parents  coming  to  Memphis  soon 
after.  He  attended  school  in  Mem- 
phis and  at  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs, 
O.  In  1861  he  enlisted  with  the  Bluff 
City  Grays,  an  independent  company, 
the  organization  afterward  becoming 
Company  B,  154th  senior  regiment  of 
Tennessee.  Two  years  later  the  com- 
pany was  mounted  and  transferred 
to  Forrest’s  brigade,  with  which  he 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Falls  was  engaged  at 
Belmont,  Shiloh,  Perry ville,  Chickamauga,  Murfreesboro,  Nash- 
ville and  Franklin,  as  well  as  in  many  minor  engagements.  He 
was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and  captured  at  Murfreesboro, 
escaping  two  months  later  from  Jeffersonville.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  paroled  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  and  rode 
his  horse  back  to  Memphis.  His  father,  Gilbreath  Falls,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  cotton  buyers  in  Memphis,  and  his  firm. 
Falls  & Cash,  were  not  only  extensive  domestic  buyers,  but 
among  the  pioneers  in  buying  for  foreign  export.  The  son 
became  identified  with  the  firm  in  1865,  and  in  1871  was 
admitted  as  a partner.  When  the  Merchants’  Cotton  Press  and 
Storage  Company  was  formed,  in  which  he  took  a consider- 
able interest,  with  a capital  of  $1,500,000,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Dixie 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  industry,  having  built  a mill  at 
Friar's  Point,  Miss.,  in  1873,  and  a large  mill  (the  Valley  Oil 
Mill)  in  Memphis,  being  its  president  for  a number  of  years. 
He  then  turned  its  management  over  to  his  two  sons,  Lawson 
and  J.  W.  Falls.  In  1892  he  organized  the  Falls  Grocery  Com- 
pany. and  in  June,  1900.  he  virtually  retired  from  business,  but 
retained  his  interests  in  the  companies  with  which  he  was  con- 
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nected,  and  continues  to  exercise  some  supervision,  as  a director 
and  officer,  over  most  of  them.  Mr.  Falls  has  at  all  times  been 
an  active  worker  for  the  advancement  of  Memphis,  and  has 
been  recognized  from  his  earliest  years  as  an  energetic,  far- 
sighted man.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

ELIAS  LOWENSTEIN,  one  of 
the  firm  of  B.  Lowenstein  & Brothers, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  dry- 
goods,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  demon- 
strated his  right  to  the  claim  of  being- 
one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of 
the  great  South.  He  is  a native  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  having 
been  born  in  that  country  in  1835.  In 
1854  he  came  to  America,  and  from 
New  Orleans,  where  he  landed,  he 
proceeded  direct  to  Memphis,  where 
he  arrived  with  35  cents  in  his  pocket.  Commencing  as  a 
salesman,  he  so  continued  until  i860,  when  he  and  his  two 
brothers  opened  a retail  store  in  a room  17x75  feet.  From 
this  modest  beginning,  the  firm  of  B.  Lowenstein  & Brothers 
lias  grown  to  be  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail  store  in  Mem- 
phis, the  business  having  extended  until  it  amounts  to  $6,000,- 
000  annually.  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  this  company,  but  he  is  a stockholder  and  di- 
rector in  both  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Memphis 
National  bank.  He  is  also  a stockholder  and  director  in  the 
Factors  Insurance  Company  and  in  the  Pioneer  Cotton  Mill. 
Having  lived  in  Memphis  for  half  a century,  Mr.  Lowenstein 
feels  that  there  is  only  one  place  for  him,  and  that  is  the  splen- 
did city  which  he  calls  home  and  for  which  he  has  given  his 
best  efforts  since  he  entered  her  hospitable  gates.  Wealthy  in 
friends,  associations  and  purse,  he  is  thoroughly  identified  with 
Memphis  and  her  interests,  and  will  pass  his  days  with  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  lived  so  long.  He  is  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  is  high  in  the  councils  of  his  church,  being  at  one  time 
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president  of  the  Congregational  Children  of  Israel,  and  con- 
nected with  several  benevolent  and  social  organizations,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian.  He  was  married,  in  1864,  to  Miss 
Babette  Wolf,  of  Memphis,  and  to  this  union  were  born  five 
daughters  and  a son.  Mrs.  Lowenstein  died,  April  13,  1887,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  a member  of  the  B’nai 
B’rith  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

HARVEY  H.  HANNAH,  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee, 
was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  August,  1868.  In  1872  his 
parents  returned  to  their  old  plantation  home  in  Anderson 
county,  Tenn.  Here  Harvey  lived  until  1880,  moving  in 
that  year  to  Oliver  Springs,  in  the  same  county.  After  some 
years  in  the  country  schools,  he  went  to  Cartersville,  Ga., 
where  two  years  were  passed  in  a private  school,  followed 
by  a year  in  the  Georgia  Agricultural  college,  at  Dahlonega. 
In  1887  he  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee,  graduated 
in  law  therefrom  in  1891,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  same  year.  Forming  a partnership  with  Judge  B.  K. 
Young,  he  commenced  practicing  at  Clinton,  Tenn.,  but  a 
year  later  went  to  Oliver  Springs,  and  opened  an  office  there. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  in  1893,  holding 
that  place  until  1896,  when  he.  resigned  to  become  presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  which  position  he  held 
until  1898,  when  he  resigned  to  become  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Tennessee  volunteers  and  in  November  of  that  year 
went  to  Cuba,  where  he  remained  for  about  five  months.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Cuba  the  regiment  was  divided,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Sanela  Spiritus,  in  command  of  six  companies.  He  was 
appointed  military  governor  by  Gen.  John  Brooke,,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  April,  1899. 
and  in  May,  he  was  mustered  out  at  Savannah,  Ga.  A year’s 
illness  followed,  but  in  1900  he  was  restored  to  health  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  him  to  take  the  stump  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  at  Oliver  Springs.  In  1902,  at  the  request  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  committee,  he  stumped  the  state  of  Maine, 
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speaking  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Bangor.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  second  district  of  Tennessee, 
a district  with  a usual  Republican  majority  of  18,000  to  19,000 
votes.  Colonel  Hannah  held  joint  debates  with  his  opponent. 
Henry  R.  Gibson,  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  greatly  reduced 
the  majority.  In  January,  1903,  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent position  by  Governor  Frazier.  He  is  a Presbyterian,  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  has  served  as  junior 
vice-commander  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  of 
Tennessee. 


FRANK  M.  GUTHRIE,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Guthrie,  a Meth- 
odist minister,  who  was  a native  Ten- 
nesseean. The  son  was  born  in 
DeSoto  county,  Miss.,  near  Memphis. 
Nov.  22,  1868.  While  he  was  quite 
young,  his  father  removed  to  Arkan- 
sas, but  only  remained  a few  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Memphis.  While 
yet  a boy  of  fifteen,  young  Guthrie 
was  employed  by  the  H.  Wetter  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  until  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  work, 
on  account  of  injuries  to  his  lower  limbs,  received  in  child- 
hood, which  finally  necessitated  the  amputation  of  both.  He 
was  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  with  only  a limited 
education,  but  he  had  indomitable  industry,  and  a determination 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  his  misfortune.  He  attended  school  ancl 
took  up  the  study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  after  four 
months  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  this  profession  to  hold  im- 
portant positions  in  the  circuit  and  chancery  court  clerks’  offices, 
and  in  1891  he  entered  the  office  of  Smith  & Trezevant,  law- 
yers, as  stenographer,  typewriter  and  notary,  and  read  law  at 
odd  times.  He  was  soon  known  as  an  expert  operator  on  the 
typewriter,  and  was  able  to  take  depositions  direct  on  'the  ma- 
chine, without  requiring  the  use  of  shorthand,  operating  his 
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machine  with  ease,  without  looking  at  the  ke> -board.  In 
1894  he  was  advised  by  his  friends. to  make  the  race  for  magis- 
trate, and  after  a spirited  campaign  was  elected  for  a term  of 
six  years.  He  continued  in  the  office  of  Smith  & Trezevant 
for  several  months  after  he  was  elected,  and  in  January,  1895, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  practice  in  all  the  courts.  In  May, 
1895.  he  opened  an  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  on  Madison 
street,  receiving  civil  business  principally,  and  in  1900  he  was 
re-elected  to  office  by  a vote  larger  than  that  of  his  opponents 
combined.  He  still  has  his  office  on  Madison  street,  and  during 
this  time  he  has  tried  about  20,000  civil  cases,  and  the  majority 
of  his  decisions  have  been  upheld  by  the  appellate  courts.  He 
has  been  prominent  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a member  of  the  county  court,  contending  at  all  times  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents,  and 
is  generally  known  as  one  of  the  watch-dogs  of  the  county 
treasury.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  been  successful  in  his  business  un- 
dertakings, and  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Business  Men’s 
club,  of  Memphis.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  both 
state  and  county  politics,  having  been  elected  delegate  several 
times  to  county  and  state  conventions,  and  is  always  in  touch 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  and  knows  the  political  stiuation  of 
his  party.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  a member  and  deacon  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
church  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

STODDERT  CARUT PIERS,  late  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  one  of 
the  leading  attorneys  at  the  Madison  county  bar,  was  born  in 
that  city,  Feb.  21,  1845,  his  parents  being  James  and  Frances 
(McCorry)  Caruthers.  His  father  was  educated  for  the  law, 
but  never  followed  that  profession.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  his  father,  Joseph  Caruthers,  the  grandfather 
of  Stoddert,  was  with  Washington  during  the  Revolution,  being 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  practically 
closed  the  struggle  for  independence.  With  such  antecedents, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  become  a soldier  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  war.  When  hostilities  commenced 
he  was  a student  at  the  West  Tennessee  college,  but  laid  aside 
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his  books  to  join  a company  of  boys,  the  oldest  one  in  the  com- 
pany being  the  captain,  John  S.  Groves,  who  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age.  This  company  was  made  Company  G,  Ninth 
Tennessee  cavalry,  and  assigned  to  Forrest’s  brigade.  The  regi- 
ment remained  with  Forrest  until  after  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Wheeler’s  command,  and  it 
served  there  until  ordered  to  report  to  General  Martin  for  de- 
tached duty  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  During  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign young  Caruthers  was  with  Kelly’s  brigade,  and  was  later 
again  under  Forrest  in  the  military  operations  about  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  After  the  final  surrender  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in 
May,  1865.  he  returned  home  and  entered  the  law  department 
of  Cumberland  university,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June, 
1867.  Since  then  Mr.  Caruthers  won  an  honorable  name  for 
himself  in  the  legal  profession  and  attained  a wide  influence  as 
a citizen.  Ffe  never  ceased  to  be  a student,  and  few  attorneys 
in  his  section  of  the  state  were  better  equipped  to  enter  into  the 
trial  of  a difficult  case.  In  18S8  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  for  the  eleventh  judicial  circuit,  where  he  made  a record 
as  an  efficient,  conscientious  and  courageous  official.  As  a coun- 
selor he  was  always  conservative,  never  advising  his  clients  to 
go  to  law  unless  he  was  almost  certain  that  they  had  a good 
cause;  as  an  advocate  he  was  earnest  and  energetic,  his  argu- 
ments rarely  failing  to  have  'the  desired  effect  on  the  court  or 
jury;  and  as  judge  of  law  he  was  fully  conversant  with  all  the 
leading  authorities,  which  made  his  opinions  worth  observing. 
In  private  life  he  was  a genial,  affable  gentleman,  always  ready 
to  assist  any  worthy  charity  or  to  further  any  movement  for 
the  good  of  the  general  public. 

JAMES  WESLEY  DURHAM,  attorney,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  15,  1854.  His  father,  Milton 
J.  Durham,  was  l>orn  in  Mercer  county,  Kv.,  May  16,  1824, 
reared  in  that  state,  and  graduated  from  Asbury  (now'  De- 
Pauw)  university,  at  Greencastle.  Ind.,  in  the  class  of  1844.  He 
followed  this  with  a course  in  the  Louisville  Law  school,  from 
which,  he  received  his  diploma  in  1846.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  the  Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerr,  afterward  a speaker  of 
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the  national  house  of  representatives.  He  opened  a law  office 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  practicing  until  1862,  when  he  was  appointed 
circuit  court  judge  of  his  district,  but  after  serving  three  years, 
lie  resumed  his  practice.  I11  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  eighth  district,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  grand  sire  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  is  now  the  oldest  living  past  grand  sire  in  the  world. 
In  April,  1885,  he  was  appointed  first  comptroller  of  the  United 
States  treasury,  and  served  four  years,  during  Cleveland's  first 
administration.  I11  1889  he  went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  organized 
the  Central  bank,  of  Lexington,  and  was  its  cashier  from  that 
time  to  1901.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  John  D.  Durham,  a native  of  Virginia  and  a pioneer  in 
Kentucky.  James  W.  Durham  was  educated  at  Centre  college, 
in  Danville,  graduating  in  1873.  lie  entered  the  Louisville 
Law  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1874,  taking  two 
courses  in  one,  and  returned  to  Danville,  where  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  Hon.  Milton  J.  Durham,  at  that 
time  member  of  Congress  from  the  eighth  Kentucky  district. 
This  partnership  continued  until  Jan.  1,  1886,  when  he  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  customs  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under 
John  T.  Gathright,  and  continued  in  that  position  for  four 
years,  under  Geveland’s  first  administration.  In  March,  1888. 
he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  First  regiment,  Uniform  rank. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  held  that  position  until  1891.  when  he 
removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his 
profession.  In  1901  he  was  elected  to  ’the  legislature  from 
Shelby  county  for  two  years;  served  on  the  judiciary  committee, 
on  a special  committee  for  the  redistricting  of  the  state,  and  on 
the  special  committee  to  visit  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Durham  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  politics.  In  1880  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati  and  nom- 
inated Hancock  and  English.  He  was  a delegate  from  Boyle 
county,  Ky.,  to  all  state,  district  and  county  conventions  from 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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JOSEPH  W.  BUCHANAN,  at- 
torney, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  having  been 
born  in  Chatham  county,  of  that 
state.  His  parents  soon  after  moved 
to  Chickasaw  county,  Miss.,  where  he 
passed  his  early  life.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  schools  near 
his  home,  and  in  i860  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Chickasaw  Guards 
on  Jan.  10,  1861,  and  accompanied, 
them  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  about  one  month. 
In  April  the  Guards  were  sent  to  Virginia,  where  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  Eleventh  Mississippi  infantry,  being  Company  PI 
of  that  organization.  Mr.  Buchanan  served  as  a private  until 
the  following  August,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  for 
physical  disability.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  he 
raised  a company  in  Chickasaw  county,  which  became  Company 
H of  the  Twenty-fourth  Mississippi  infantry,  and  he  was  elected 
its  captain,  serving  as  such  until  August,  1864,  when  he  was  left 
on  the  field  as  mortally  wounded,  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Federal  troops.  A few  days  later  he  was  recaptured 
by  the  Confederates  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Cuthbert,  Ga., 
where  he  remained  until  November,  1865,  when  he  returned  to 
his  Mississippi  home,  where  for  four  years  he  was  an  invalid 
from  the  injuries  received  at  Jonesboro.  He  was  with  his  com- 
mand at  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta,  besides  numerous  skirmishes  of  a minor  nature. 
In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law,  and  located  at  Hous- 
ton, Miss.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Okolona,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  until  1888,  when  he  located  at  Memphis, 
where  he  has  remained.  . Judge  Buchanan  has  had  much  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  the  law,  but  in  legislative  duties.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  from  1880  to  1884. 
being  twice  elected.  In  the  latter  part  of  1882  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  Mississippi,  by  Gov.  Robert 
Lowry,  and  served  in  that  position  until  March  1,  1887,  when 
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he  resigned  to  become  attorney  for  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
&-  Birmingham  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis. He  is  also  local  attorney  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Company.  Always  loyal  to  the  memory  of  his  cause, 
he  takes  much  interest  in  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  served  for 
two  years  as  commander  of  General  Walthall’s  Veteran  Legion. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  following  is  a tribute  from  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Mississippi : “Judge  Buchanan,  in  his  mili- 
tary record,  is  an  illustration  of  the  heroic  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  South  in  its  great  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  and 
displays  in  his  maimed  body  that  fortitude  peculiar  to  his  people, 
a fortitude  which  never  yielded  to  adverse  conditions.  In  his 
civil  career  he  bent  every  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  des- 
olated land,  showing  that  determination  and  resolve  .which  were 
exhibited  by  the  Southern  people  everywhere  after  the  heroic 
days  of  1861  to  1865.  thus  showing  themselves  even  greater 
amid  unsurpassed  gloomy  political  conditions  than  when  engaged 
in  battle.  As  a lawyer  he  exemplifies  his  all-round  and  varied 
talents  to  fill  well  and  ablv  every  honor  and  duty  devolved  upon 
him;  always  holding  the  confidence  of  his  associates  at  the  bar 
and  of  those  high  in  official  positions  who  sought  his  skill  as 
a practitioner.  Promotion  after  promotion  has  been  his  just 
reward.  From  boyhood  to  mature  manhood  he  was  always  the 
genial,  courteous,  accomplished  gentleman  and  companion,  which 
was  a great  factor  in  his  uniform  and  gradual  success  in  life.” 


RICHARD  D.  JORDAN,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  attorney-at- 
law  and  referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  western  division  of  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Hampton,  Va..  in 
1844.  He  is  the  son  of  Rix  Jordan,  a native  of  Virginia, 
having  been  reared  near  Richmond,  where  he  was  a successful 
merchant  and  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  his  day.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Banks,  daughter  of  Maj.  G.  D.  Banks,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Yorktown,  Va.  They  removed  to  Essex 
county,  Va.,  and  later  to  Hampton,  near  Fort  Monroe,  where 
both  died.  Their  remains  lie  entombed  in  the  cemetery  of 
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St.  John’s  Episcopal  church,  the  oldest  church  with  one  excep- 
tion in  Virginia,  both  having  been  members  of  that  faith,  as  had 
been  their  ancestors.  In  politics,  the  father  was  an  ‘‘Old  Line 
Whig.”  Richard  D.,  one  of  their  four  children,  was  born  Oct. 
7,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Hampton  Military  institute, 
which  institution  he  entered  when  but  a boy.  At  the  time  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  but,  young  as 
he  was,  he  opposed  the  thought  of  secession  until  the  last  mo- 
ment. When  Virginia  seceded,  however,  he  cast  his  fortunes 
with  his  state,  and  in  April,  1861,  enlisted  in  Company  G,  First 
Virginia  infantry,  as  a private,  and  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  This  regiment  was  assigned  to  General  Longstreet’s 
brigade,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  Pickett’s  division,  and  with 
this  division  he  continued  to  the  end  of  hostilities.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  in  May,  1862, 
being  disabled  for  six  months ; was  also  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
and  again  at  Five  Forks,  March  31,  1865,  where  he  was  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Pt.  Lookout,  being  held  until  the  following 
June.  During  his  term  of  service,  young  Jordan  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  at  Bull  Run  and  Manassas,  in  July, 
1861;  Seven  Pines,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  thigh, 
sent  to  Richmond,  and  later  to  relatives  in  Henrico  and  Ruth- 
erford counties,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  following 
November,  when  he  rejoined  his  command;  Fredericksburg. 
Va. ; Suffolk,  Va. ; Gettysburg,  on  the  last  day,  July  3,  where 
Pickett’s  division  was  so  depleted  that  it  went  into  winter 
quarters  between  Taylorsville  and  Hanover  Junction,  and  here 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1864;  Plymouth,  S.  C.,  after 
which  the  division  was  recalled  to  the  defense  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg;  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va. ; Bermuda  Hundreds, 
Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  Five  Forks.  On  being  discharged, 
in  June,  1865,  he  returned  to  Hampton,  to  find  his  home 
destroyed  and  most  of  his  old  friends  gone.  With  nothing  but 
his  old  uniform  and  a one-dollar  greenback,  he  went  to  Balti- 
more, where  Jie  secured  a position  in  a wholesale  chinaware 
house,  as  clerk,  remaining  until  March,  1866,  reading  law  at 
night.  From  there  he  went  to  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  where 
he  spent  two  years  as  principal  teacher  in  the  Raleigh  academy. 
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still  reading  law  in  his  spare  moments.  lie  then  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Pike  & Adams,  at  Memphis,  and 
later  with  Beecher  & Belcher — all  able  men.  In  June,  1869.  he 
was  admitted  to  practice.  Soon  after  his  admittance,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Randolph,  Hammond  & Jordan, 
the  firm  continuing  for  eight  years.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Jordan 
has  practiced  alone,  with  a marked  degree  of  success.  I11 
January,  1883,  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Shelby 
county,  and  was  re-elected  six  times,  retiring  voluntarily  to 
resume  his  law  practice.  On  Jan.  1,  1894,  he  was  again  elected 
county  attorney  for  two  years  ; was  elected  a member  of  the 
school  board  of  Memphis  in  1881,  and  in  January,  1885,  was 
made  president  of  the  board,  serving  as  such  until  1892;  was 
appointed  referee  in  bankruptcy  by  Judge  Eli  S.  Hammond, 
Dec.  1,  1S98,  and  has  frequently  been  sent  as  a delegate  to 
Democratic  judicial  and  congressional  conventions.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan is  looked  upon  as  a man  of  sound  judgment,  and  this  has 
led  to  his  selection  for  the  various  responsible  positions  which 
he  has  held.  As  county  attorney,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  case  of  Exstein 
Norton,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where, 
opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  New  York,  he 
won  his  case  and  saved  to  Shelby  county  nearly  $190,000.  An 
ardent  friend  and  champion  of  the  public  schools,  he  brought 
to  his  duties  on  the  board  excellent  training  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  development  of  the  school  system  of  Mem- 
phis. Mr.  Jordan  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
was  for  years  a vestryman  of  Grace  Episcopal  church,  in  Mem- 
phis. On  Sept.  3,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Bettie  Crawford, 
daughter  of  Erasmus  S.  and  Elvira  A.  Crawford,  formerly  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  but  for  many  years  residents  of  Memphis. 
They  have  three  daughters  and  a son — Louisa,  Laura,  EKvin 
and  Richard  D. 

JOHN  M.  STEEN,  attorney,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  on  a plantation  in  Rankin  county,  Miss.,  in  i860.  He 
received  his  primary  education  there  in  the  local  schools,  and 
in  1885  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  Ox- 
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lord.  He  taught  as  adjunct  professor  in  the  university  for 
the  following  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  law  school 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1887. 
Shortly  afterward  he  settled  in  Memphis,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Mr.  Steen  is  at  the  present  time  the  legal 
representative  for  several  corporations.  He  was  for  two  years 
assistant  attorney  for  Shelby  county,  and  has  served  on  the 
Memphis  board  of  education.  He  takes  some  interest  in 
politics,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  several  state  conventions. 
He  has  large  planting  interests  in  Arkansas. 

FRANK  P.  POSTON,  one  of  the 
attorneys  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  that  city  on  April  2,  1859. 
He  received  his  primary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  be- 
came a law  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Humes  & Poston,  studying  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  Afterward  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Poston 
& Poston,  General  Humes  retiring. 
This  partnership  continued  until  1891,  when  the  senior  partner, 
David  H.  Poston,  died.  Since  that  date  Mr.  Poston  has  prac- 
ticed alone.  In  politics,  he  is  a Democrat,  and  he  takes  an 
active  part  in  affairs  of  moment  in  which  that  party  engages. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  gubernatorial  convention  which  nomi- 
nated Gov.  Peter  Turney  for  his  second  term,  and  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  state  judicial  convention  of  1886.  While  doing  a 
general  practice,  Mr.  Poston  has  devoted  himself  to  corpo- 
ration law,  making  a specialty  of  railroad  and  insurance  law’, 
and  is  a director  in  and  counsel  for  the  Memphis  & Chatta- 
nooga railway  and  counsel  for  the  Memphis  & Charleston 
Railway  Company,  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  the 
Northern  Alabama  Railway  Company,  the  Provident  Savings 
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Life  Assurance  society,  of  New  York,  the  Memphis  Asphalt 
and  Paving  Company,  the  \Y.  E.  McGhee  Grocery  Company, 
and  other  corporations.  He  belongs  to  the  Central  Methodist 
church,  of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BERRY,  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Berry  & 
Roberts,  Memphis,  Term.,  was  born 
at  Delmar,  Ala.,  in  1865,  and  re- 
mained there  until  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when,  impatient  of  the  quietness 
of  life  in  that  place,  he  ran  away 
from  home.  He  came  to  Memphis 
with  a determination  to  make  his  own 
way,  found  employment  as  collector 
for  a furniture  firm  the  next  day 
after  reaching  the  city,  and  remained 
with  this  firm  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  the  next  eight 
years.  During  a part  of  that  time  he  attended  night  school, 
and  then  read  law  at  night  for  two  years,  working  in  the 
daytime.  He  afterward  attended  high  school  at  Godfrey,  Ala., 
for  nine  months  of  each  year  for  three  years,  putting  in  the 
remaining  three  months  teaching  in  Winston  county,  of  that 
state.  In  1888  he  graduated  from  the  high  school,  returned 
to  Memphis  and  to  his  old  position  with  the  Empire  Furniture 
Company,  the  firm  with  which  he  had  been  employed  before 
he  went  to  Godfrey.  He  remained  with  this  firm  for  five  years 
more,  studying  law  at  night  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
time.  In  September,  1897,  he  went  to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  university,  and 
graduated  in  June,  1898.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year,  and  opened  a law  office  in  Memphis,  where  he  remains. 
The  first  month  he  did  not  take  in  a cent,  and  the  next  month 
his  fees  aggregated  $18.  From  that  time  he  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced, until  now  he  has  a fine  practice.  Mr.  Berry  does  not 
mix  in  politics.  He  is  a Master  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias 
and  a member  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
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DANIEL  EMMET  MYERS,  a 
member  of  the  Memphis  bar,  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  having  been  born 
near  Brookville,  Bracken  county,  Feb. 
7,  1S42.  After  attending  the  schools 
of  that  section  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Transylvania  univer- 
sity, at  Lexington,  Ivy.,  but  left  in 
1859,  without  graduating,  and  went 
to  Bourbon  county,  where  he  taught 
for  eight  months  in  the  Perrin  semi- 
nary, at  Paris.  He  then  studied  lan- 
guages and  rhetoric  for  one  term — ten  months — at  Millers- 
burg  seminary,  Millersburg,  Ky.,  and  read  law  during  the 
time.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  resumed  teaching,  and  at  .the 
same  time  read  law  with  Garrett  Davitt.  At  the  termination 
of  the  school  term,  in  1861,  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  by  the  supreme  court.  In  the  early  summer  of  1862  he 
enlisted  at  Lexington,  Kv.,  in  Company  F,  Col.  Howard 
Smith’s  regiment,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  com- 
pany. After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  December,  1862, 
he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Abe  Buford  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  a company  of  scouts  attached  to  the  brigade,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  engaged  in  that  capacity  until 
General  Buford  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1863.  Near  Bradyville,  Term.,  in  1863,  he  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  foot  and  was  sent  to  Rome,  Ga.,  where 
lie  remained  over  a month  in  the  hospital.  On  leaving  Rome, 
he  rejoined  his  command  at  Vicksburg  as  aide-de-camp  on 
General  Buford’s  staff.  This  was  just  before  the  fall  of  that 
place,  and  he  accompanied  Buford  on  the  retreat  before  Sher- 
man into  Demopolis,  Ala.  The  brigade  commanded  by  Buford 
was  mounted  at  this  point,  and  Buford  was  given  command 
of  the  second  division  of  Forrest’s  cavalry,  Captain  Myers  be- 
ing made  inspector-general  of  the  division  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  continued  as  such  officer  until  the  surrender,  when 
he  held  a captain’s  commission,  though  acting  as  major.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  Captain  Myers  was  engaged  at  Rich- 
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mond;  all  the  fights  that  occurred  in  Bragg's  retreat;  at  Mur- 
freesboro, in  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863;  the  various 
fights  up  to  Baker’s  Creek  and  011  the  retreat  to  Demopolis, 
Ala.;  the  first  and  second  fights  at  Paducah,  Ky. ; commanded 
the  expedition  which  demanded  the  surrender  of  Columbus. 
Ky. ; was  at  Brice's  Crossroads  (or  Guntown)  and  at  Harris- 
burg. At  the  time  of  the  surrender  he  was  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
on  sick  leave.  Leaving  Columbus,  soon  after  the  surrender, 
Captain  Myers  went  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and  remained  there 
from  the  fall  of  1865  until  the  following  spring,  in  the  law 
office  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  afterward  became  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  went  to  Mem- 
phis and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed there  ever  since.  He  has  kept  out  of  politics  as  much 
as  possible;  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church;  belongs  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  to  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

GUSTON  T.  FITZHUGH,  attorney,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Smith  county,  Miss.,  Aug.  31,  1866.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Rankin  county,  in  that  state, 
where  they  lived  until  Guston  was  nine  years  of  age.  At  that 
time  the  father,  L.  T.  Fitzhugh,  became  a professor  in  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  and  there  the  son  was 
educated,  graduating  in  1886,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and 
the  first  honor  of  his  class,  and  in  1S89  from  the  law  depart- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  his  father  had  become  president  of  a 
female  college  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  and  the  son  had  taught 
two  years  there  previous  to  passing  through  the  law  school. 
Going  to  Memphis,  the  young  lawyer  became  associated  with 
the  late  Judge  Calvin  F.  Vance,  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad.  This  association  continued  until  1891,  when  he 
formed  a partnership  with  James  H.  Watson,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1901,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  practiced 
alone.  He  takes  great  interest  in  Democratic  politics,  has  been 
delegate  to  various  state  and  judicial  conventions,  and  as  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  campaign  of  Thomas  B.  Turley  for 
United  States  senator,  in  1899,  he  won  distinction  as  a political 
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strategist  and  organizer.  In  1S98  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  waited  on  Governor  Taylor  to  urge  Turley’s  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Isham 
G.  Harris.  On  two  occasions  he  was  an  active  supporter  of 
E.  W.  Carmack — once  when  that  gentleman  was  a candidate 
lor  Congress,  in  1896,  and  again  when  he  made  the  race  for 
the  United  States  senate,  in  1901.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  counsel 
for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York;  the 
Gulf  Compress  Company,  of  Memphis,  and  the  Tennessee  Trust 
Company.  He  is  director  and  attorney  for  the  Memphis  News 
Publishing  Company,  and  a director  in  the  Tennessee  Trust 
Company.  In  1898  he  raised  Company  L,  Fourth  Tennessee 
infantry,  and  was  made  its  captain.  For  four  months  the  com- 
pany was  in  camp  at  Knoxville,  but  got  no  farther,  the  war 
being  ended  before  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  the  regi- 
ment. He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

ARTHUR  S.  BUCHANAN,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  bar  of  that  city,  was  born  on  a planta- 
tion in  DeSoto  county,  Miss.,  in  1856.  He  lived  there  and 
attended  school  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1878-79 
he  took  the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  at 
Oxford,  graduating  in  the  latter  year.  In  January,  1S80,  lie 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hernando,  Miss.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1887,  when  he  removed  to  Memphis.  Llere  he 
soon  forged  his  way,  by  patient  industry  and  native  talent,  to 
a place  among  the  foremost  attorneys,  winning  fame  as  a 
counselor  and  advocate,  and  a handsome  income  from  his 
large  clientage.  While  in  Hernando,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Mississippi,  serving  one  term.  He  represented 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  theie  for  years.  He  is 
interested  in  the  mining  interests  of  the  South,  and  is  a stock- 
holder and  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany. of  Hopkins  county,  Ky.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  church. 
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MILES  SHERMAN  BUCKING- 
HAM, picsident  of  the  State  National 
bank,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native 
of  that  city,  and  a son  of  the  late 
Henry  G.  Buckingham.  He  secured 
his  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Memphis,  and  in  1864  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Jackson  ln- 
sui  ance  and  Banking  Company,  as 
collector.  When  the  State  National 
bank  was  organized,  in  1873,  he  was 
made  teller  of  that  institution.  He 
remained  with  the  bank  from  that  time,  being  advanced  suc- 
cessively to  the  offices  of  assistant  cashier,  cashier  and  presi- 
dent, having  been  chosen  for  the  last-named  place,  the  highest 
within  the  gift  of  the  directors,  in  January,  1897.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham has  grown  with  the  bank  and  is  part  and  parcel  of 
it.  Constant  and  unwavering  devotion  to  its  interests  and 
steady  application  to  business  long  ago  won  for  him  not  only 
the  substantial  rewards  following  such  a course  in  life,  but-  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  citizens  generally.  In  1900  he 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  Memphis  school  board.  Col.  James 
A.  Malone,  a prominent  attorney  of  Memphis,  says:  ‘‘Al- 

though Mr.  Buckingham  is  qualified  for  the  responsible  and 
difficult  duties  of  a banker  by  an  education  in  all  the  details 
of  banking  from  actual  service,  commencing  at  the  very  bot- 
tom and  climbing  to  the  very  top,  it  is  not  solely  by  his  train- 
ing that  he  has  achieved  his  great  success.  He  is  a wonderful 
judge  of  men,  and  this  has  enabled  him  to  grasp  any  business 
proposition  almost  intuitively,  so  that  his  instant  decision  has 
proven  almost  unerring.  The  fact  that  the  State  National  bank, 
under  his  administration,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  foremost, 
if  not  the  foremost  bank  in  Memphis,  shows  his  great  capacity 
as  a financier.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  not  only  mental  and 
business  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  but  by  natural  tempera- 
ment is  of  the  most  congenial  disposition.  When  to  these 
qualifications  is  added  the  unbounded  confidence  of  all  his  fel- 
low-citizers  in  his  integrity,  it -is  easily  understood  why  he 
11-9 
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has  so  often  been  selected  as  the  custodian  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  distribution  in  large  deals,  and  the  reason  is  also 
plain  why  he  has  so  often  been  selected  as  executor  or  trus- 
tee where  large  estates  and  trusts  are  to  be  administered.  He 
is  a tireless  worker;  no  task,  however  great  or  complicated, 
can  in  any  way  daunt  his  energy,  and  it  takes  him  but  a short 
time  'to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  however  hopeless  the  busi- 
ness transactions  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Though  of  a most 
companionable  and  congenial  disposition,  loving  his  family  and 
friends  and  enjoying  their  society,  at  the  same  time  he  takes 
such  an  interest  in  his  business  affairs  that  he  really  enjoys 
his  every-day  work  as  though  it  was  mere  recreation.” 

LUCIUS  T.  M.  CANADA,  attorney,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  on  a farm  in  Fayette  county,  of  that  state,  in  1861. 
He  remained  there  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  attending  the 
common  schools,  and  then  went  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  he 
attended  the  Southwest  Baptist  university,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1883,  with  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  He  taught  for  a year  in  his  alma  mater,  and  for  two 
years  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  studying  law  during  the 
latter  period  as  opportunities  offered.  He  then  went  to 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1887,  where  he  completed  his  law  course 
in  the  short  space  of  five  months.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year,  and  located  in  Memphis.  In  1895  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  from  Shelby  county,  and  in  1897  was 
re-elected.  He  has  been  a delegate  to  state  conventions  on 
several  occasions,  and  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Shelby  county  executive  committee.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  a Blue  Lodge  Mason  and  a member 
of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Greek-letter  college  fraternity. 

KENNEDY  JONES.  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Nashville,  that  state, 
and  in  early  youth  went  to  Arkansas.  Later  he  lived  in  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  where  he  attended  school,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  in  1879.  Going  to  Mem- 
phis. he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Heber  Jones,  and  attended 
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the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college.  After  the  completion 
of  his  studies  there,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  preceptor, 
and  went  abroad  to  learn  what  he  could  of  his  profession  in 
the  hospitals  and  from  the  eminent  specialists  of  foreign  lands. 
He  took  a course  under  Dr.  M.  Mackenzie,  studied  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  places  on  the  continent,  and  on  his 
return  commenced  practice  in  Memphis,  where  he  remains.  At 
the  present  time,  he  is  laryngologist  of  the  City  hospital,  and 
formerly  held  that  position  in  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  and  Tri-State  Medical  associations, 
the  Shelby  County  Medical  society,  and  belongs  to  the  Epis- 
copal church. 

CYRUS  M.  STEWART,  M.  D.,  a 
successful  and  popular  physician  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Poor  and  Insane  asylum,  of 
Shelby  county,  was  born  in  Gibson 
county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  i,  1832.  He 
lived  there  until  1845,  when  his 
parents  moved  to  a farm  in  Shelby 
county,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
He  attended  New  Salem  academy,  in 
that  county,  adding  to  the  education 
gained  in  the  common  schools,  and 
graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  institute,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  i860.  Locating  at  Stewartsville,  in  Shelby  county,  he  prac- 
ticed until  May,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany E,  Twelfth  Tennessee  cavalry.  He  was  soon  afterward 
elected  second  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  served  as  such 
for  about  two  years.  In  September,  1864.  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  captain  of  Company  H,  of  the  same  regiment,  which 
was  at  that  time  consolidated  with  Forrest’s  old  regiment,  and 
continued  as  such  officer  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  sur- 
rendered with  his  regiment  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in  the  spring 
of  1865.  Captain  Stewart  was  in  the  following  fights: 
Athens,  Ala.,  Sulphur  Trestle  and  Middle  Tennessee  raid  fights, 
as  well  as  many  minor  affairs,  in  which  he  bore  himself  in 
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such  a manner  as  to  win  the  approval  of  his  superior  officers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Shelby  county, 
Tenn.,  and  commenced  picking  up  the  broken  threads  of  what 
had  been  a successful  practice.  In  1882  he  took  a course  in 
the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college,  and  further  prepared 
himself  for  work  in  his  profession.  In  1889  he  removed  to 
Memphis,  opened  an  office  in  that  city,  and  with  the  acquaint- 
ance gained  during  the  preceding  years,  he  soon  gained  a 
practice.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position,  and  has  continued  to  hold  it  with  an  excellent  record. 
Doctor  Stewart  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  belongs  to  the  Tri- 
State  Medical  society,  and  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Confederate 
Historical  society  and  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

JAMES  A.  OMBERG,  JR.,  city  engineer  of  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  successful  young  men  who  claim  that  city 
as  a birthplace.  He  was  born  there  May  16,  1876;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  at  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity, at  Nashville,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  C.  E. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  October,  1902,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
by  the  board  of  fire  and  police  commissioners.  He  belongs 
to  the  Memphis  Engineering  society,  and  is  an'  associate  mem- 
her  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  Omberg 
is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  belongs  to  the  Kappa 
Alpha  college  fraternity.  His  father,  James  A.  Omberg,  was 
born  at  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  in  1839.  His  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  Norway,  early  last  century,  and  settled  in  Georgia, 
while  his  maternal  ancestors  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina. 
His  father  was  prepared  for  a university  course,  but  instead  of 
entering  a university  he  took  a position  as  clerk  in  the  Batik  of 
Chattanooga,  of  which  his  uncle,  William  Fulton,  was  the 
cashier.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  bank 
soon  after  formed  a connection  with  the  Bank  of  Memphis,  and 
Mr.  Omberg  was  made  receiving  teller  of  the  consolidated  bank. 
V bile  still  a young  man  he  became  teller  of  the  Commercial 
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bank,  of  Memphis.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  his  position  as  teller,  but 
the  bank  soon  after  failed,  and  he  was  appointed  receiver  to 
wind  up  its  affairs.  This  he  did  in  a way  that  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  stockholders  and  depositors  of  the  bank,  as  well 
as  to  the  court  which  appointed  him.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Union  and  Planters’  bank,  in  1869,  he  was  made  teller, 
and  continued  as  such  for  ten  years,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  His  native  ability,  sharpened  by  the  experience  acquired 
in  the  positions  which  he  has  held  during  these  years,  enables 
him  to  discriminate  successfully  and  satisfactorily  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  with  which  he  is  engaged.  In  1867 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Graham,  of  Memphis.  They  have 
one  daughter  and  three  sons. 


LEM  BANKS,  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Myers,  Banks  & Apper- 
son,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  comes  from 
Mississippi,  like  many  of  the  success- 
ful young  professional  men  of  Mem- 
phis. He  was  born  at  Love  Station, 
DeSoto  county,  Miss.,  March  16, 
1870.  His  earlier  education  was 
gained  there,  and  was  supplemented 
by  a course  at  Webb’s  school,  Bell- 
buckle,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  literary  and 
law  departments  of  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1892.  Selecting  Mem- 
phis as  a promising  field,  he  opened  an  office  there,  and  has 
since  practiced  in  that  city.  In  1894  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Col.  D,  E.  Myers,  and  the  following  year  John  W.  Ap- 
person  came  into  the  firm.  It  is  successful,  giving  attention  to 
all  lines  of  legal  business,  and  has  a large  clientage.  Mr. 
Banks,  although  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party,  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  nor  does  he  be- 
long to  any  order.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  American 
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Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  president  of  the  Banks 
Grocery  Company  and  the  Planters  Cotton  Company,  of  Mem- 
phis. 

IiON.  JOHN  OVERTON,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dec.  ii,  1903,  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  capitalists 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Nashville,  that  state,  April 
27,  1842.  He  came  from  a prominent  family,  being  the  son 
of  John  Overton,  of  Nashville,  who  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Davidson  county  and  was 
the  grandson  of  Judge  John  Overton,  who,  with  Marcus  E. 
Winchester,  settled  the  city  of  Memphis,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  communities  of  the  South.  He  was  also  the  grand- 
nephew of  Judge  Hu  Lawson  White,  whose  name  and  deci- 
sions' are  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Tennessee.  Although  a descendant  of  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  South,  John  Overton,  Jr.,  was  not  dependent 
upon  ancestry  for  his  position.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
accomplish  much  through  the  possession  of  natural  talent, 
coupled  with  earnest  effort  and  far-sightedness  in  dealing  with 
great  public  questions  and  interests.  He  resided  in  Nash- 
ville until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Memphis,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  remained  in  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion. Entering  into  commercial  pursuits,  he  at  once  advanced 
to  the  front  rank  of  business  men.  His  transactions  were 
marked  by  cool  thought,  and  he  was  sought  bv  all  for  advice 
and  counsel,  his  strong  common  sense  and  fine  perceptive  facul- 
ties making  his  judgment  of  rare  value.  He  was  one  of  the 
factors  of  Memphis  and  one  of  its  greatest  personalities. 
Those  familiar  with  the  dark  days  of  this  city,  when  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  yellow  fever  was  decimating  her  population, 
with  hundreds  lying  in  the  trenches  at  Elmwood  cemetery, 
when  all  who  could  do  so  were  fleeing  for  their  lives,  and  those 
remaining  were  tax-ridden  beyond  hope,  with  the  city  bank- 
rupt and  helpless,  remember  and  appreciate  his  services. 
Under  conditions  such  as  to  appall  the  strongest,  Colo- 
nel Overton,  himself  almost  as  great  a sufferer  as  any, 
wrought  out  from  his  splendid  brain  a plan  by  which  the  dead 
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city  was  brought  to  life  and  enabled  to  again  raise  her  head 
before  the  world.  Talking  first  with  one  friend  and  explaining 
in  detail  his  plan,  he  called  several  meetings,  each  larger  than 
its  predecessor,  and  finally,  at  a meeting  attended  by  thou- 
sands, his  plans  were  ratified  and  he  was  sent  to  Nashville  to 
secure  the  legislation  by  which  Memphis  forfeited  her  charter 
and  was  made  a taxing  district  with  the  state  as  her  guardian. 
The  plan  proved  most  successful;  the  fallen  city  was  restored 
in  time  to  her  place  among  the  cities  of  the  commonwealth — 
her  creditors  cared  for.  her  credit  restored  and  her  municipal 
development  made  possible.  In  all  these  trying  times,  Col. 
John  Overton  was  the  foremost  figure,  and  he  never  relaxed 
his  efforts  until  all  that  had  been  lost  had  been  regained  with 
enough  added  to  make  impossible  a repetition  of  the  disasters  of 
1879.  Today  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  state, 
her  system  of  sanitation  making  it  improbable  that  she  will  ever 
again  know  the  plague  of  those  times,  Memphis  pays  grateful 
homage  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  little  coterie  of  men  to 
whom  she  owes  so  much.  A politician  for  his  friends,  Colonel 
Overton  never  sought  office  for  himself,  though  sometimes  ap- 
pointed and  elected  to  important  positions.  He  was  at  one 
time  a member  of  the  fire  and  police  commission,  was  made 
president  of  the  commission,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept  a second  term.  He  served  in  the  assembly  in  1872-73. 
and  in  the  senate  in  1874-75.  He  did  more  than  any  one  else 
to  reduce  the  offices  and  curtail  the  expenses  of  Shelby  county, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  finance  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  several  times  urged  to  run  for 
Congress,  and  as  many  times  for  governor,  but  always  declined. 
No  political  gathering,  however,  was  complete  without  his 
presence,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  him  was  great  and  far- 
reaching.  His  splendid  courage,  which  caused  him  to  stand 
for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right;  his  power  of  mind  over 
men,  their  recognition  of  his  fine  self-poise  and  commanding 
presence,  held  the  strongest  within  bound,  and  the  most  fiery 
became  cool.  One  of  the  most  important  parks  in  Memphis  is 
named  for  him,  it  being  largely  the  result  of  his  efforts,  in  his 
desire  to  make  of  Memphis  a beautiful  city  as  well  as  a pros- 
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perous  one.  One  of  the  papers,  commenting  upon  his  life  and 
services,  said  of  him  the  day  after  death’s  hand  was  laid  upon 
him:  “He  was  a man  of  superior,  moral  character.  His  life 

was  as  clean  as  the  page  upon  which  his  deeds  will  be  re- 
corded. In  his  business  transactions  he  was  close  but  always 
honest.  He  never  at  any  time  in  his  life  resorted  to  deceptive 
methods,  and  he  had  no  patience  with  or  confidence  in  any  one 
who  d i d . ? He  honored  the  name  he  inherited:  in  social  life 
he  was  ever  affable  and  agreeable.  He  greeted  all  with  a 
kindly  word,  and  his  warm,  generous  heart  prompted  him 
to  relieve  the  needy  poor,  with  whom  he  was  a favorite.  He 
was  president  of  the  Vanderbilt  Insurance  Company,  of  the 
DeSoto  Building  and  Loan  association,  and  of  the  Bigbee  high 
school ; vice-president  of  the  Planters  Insurance  Company  and 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  a director  of  the  People’s 
Insurance  Company,  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Security . bank,  the 
James  & Graham  Wagon  Company,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Iron 
and  Railroad  Company,  the  Memphis  Jockey  Club  association, 
the  Masonic  Temple  association  and  others.  Pie  was  married, 
Oct.  23,  1 866,  to  Matilda  Watkins,  of  Davidson  county.  The 
wife  and  two  children  survive  him:  Jennie  and  William  Thomp- 
son Overton.  Three  sons  were  laid  away  before  the  father 
was  called : Samuel  Watkins,  John  and  Lea.  The  last-named 

died  in  Texas,  suddenly,  but  a few  weeks  before  his  father, 
who  received  the  news  while  in  New  Orleans  in  attendance  upon 
the  waterways  convention.  The  last  stroke  was  too  much,  and 
he  never  recovered  from  the' shock  caused  by  the  loss  of  a third 
son. 

JAMES  T.  JONES,  M.  D.,  a distinguished  physician  of 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  May  3,  1846.  He  is  a 
son  of  Rev.  Amos  W.  and  Mary  E.  (Womack)  Jones.  Ilis 
father  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  college,  Va.,  in  1839. 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  came  to  Jackson  as  a minister 
of  the  Methodist  church.  For  forty  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Memphis  Conference  Female  institute.  Dr.  J.  T.  Jones 
studied  at  the  West  Tennessee  college  before  the  war,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  was  a student  in  the  Southern 
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university,  at  Greensboro,  Ala.  As  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
of  age  when  the  war  commenced,  he  was  considered  too  young 
for  a soldier’s  duties,  and  was  kept  in  school.  In  1863 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Sixteenth  Tennessee 
cavalry,  which  was  a part  of  Forrest’s  celebrated  command. 
With  this  regiment  he  fought  at  Brice’s  Crossroads,  Harris- 
burg, Miss.,  Fort  Pillow,  all  the  engagements  of  Hood’s  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  and  numerous  other  engagements,  including 
the  military  operations  around  Murfreesboro  during  the  siege. 
Throughout  his  entire  service,  young  Jones  furnished  his  own 
horse  and  gun,  and  never  took  a cent  of  compensation  for  his 
services.  After  the  war,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
graduating  from  the  Washington  university,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1870.  He  at  once  located  in  his  native  city,  where,  by  his 
favorable  acquaintance,  his  success  in  treating  disease,  his  con- 
stantly dignified  manner  and,  his  general  character  as  a man 
and  a physician,  he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
Doctor  Jones  was  for  years  the  health  officer  of  his  county,  and 
in  that  capacity  introduced  a number  of  reforms  to  improve  the 
general  sanitary  condition  and  the  public  health.  In  1873  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle  Gates,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mary  E. 


THOMAS  B.  CALDWELL,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  clerk  and  master  of 
the  chancery  court  of  Shelby  county, 
is  a native  of  the  county  of  which  he 
is  an  official.  He  was  born  in  the 
ninth  civil  district  of  Shelby  county. 
Nov.  30,  1862.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  until  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  he  commenced  clerking  in 
a little  store  in  Bartlett,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  He  then  went 
to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  became 
bookkeeper  for  a cigar  manufacturing  company.  He  remained 
there  until  1884,  when  he  returned  home,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  was  made  a deputy  in  the  clerk  and  master’s  office,  in 
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which  position  he  served  until  Sept,  i,  1S96,  when  he  retired 
and  engaged  in  the  lire  insurance  business  in  Memphis.  In 
1S97  he  was  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
elected  as  Shelby  county’s  representative.  He  served  so  well 
that  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  the 
thirty-second  district.  On  Aug.  9,  1900,  Chancellor  F.  H. 
Heiskell  appointed  him  to  the  position  he  now  occupies.  An 
ardent  Democrat,  he  takes  an  active  part  in  politics,  is  gen- 
erally selected  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  state  convention  of 
the  party,  and  is  always  ready  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  party,  both  locally  and  in  its  larger  affairs.  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 
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ALEXANDER  GRANT  SIN- 
CLAIR, M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der  Grant  Sinclair  was  born  July  30, 
1842,  in  Charlottenburgh,  Glengary 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  is  the 
son  of  Archibald  and  Mary  (Grant) 
Sinclair.  The  former  was  the  second 
son  of  Peter  Sinclair,  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  who  became  a resident  of 
Canada  in  1800.  The  latter  was  a son 

of  Finlay  Sinclair,  of  the  same  place 
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clair  was  Ann  McIntyre,  daughter  of  Archibald  McIntyre,  of 
Kenmore,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  who  with  his  family  came  to 
Canada  in  1800,  and  in  the  same  year  the  marriage  of  Peter 
Sinclair  and  Ann  McIntyre  occurred.  The  family  is  a branch 
of  the  Sinclairs  of  Caithness,  and  of  Norman  extraction 
through  William  Sinclair,  a kinsman  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  an  officer  in  the  army  of  conquest.  Archibald  Sinclair, 
the  father  of  Doctor  Sinclair,  was  a farmer,  and  proprietor  of 
lumber  and  flouring  mills  in  Bruce  county,  Ontario,  and  served 
the  public  many  terms  as  a member  and  reeve  (presiding 
officer)  of  the  township  council  and  as  a member  of  the  county 
council.  Doctor  Sinclair  was  his  youngest  son.  On  the  ma- 
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ternal  side,  Doctor  Sinclair  is  descended  from  United  Empire 
loyalist  stock.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Peter  Grant, 
who  served  with  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and 
whose  father  was  Angus  Grant,  a native  of  Inverness,  Scotland, 
but  a resident  of  the  state  of  New  York  from  1774  to  17S4. 
Angus  Grant  died,  in  1813.  from  injuries  received  while  on 
military  duty  in  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1S12.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Grant,  of  Inverness,  a part  of  whose  clan, 
the  powerful  clan  Grant,  took  up  arms  in  1745-46  for  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart  forces, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden,  April  16,  1746,  John 
Grant,  with  his  brother  Alexander  and  eighty-two  others,  was 
exiled  to  Barbadoes  for  a term  of  fourteen  years.  This  was 
done  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Only  two  of  the 
exiles  lived  to  return,  and  of  these  John  Grant  was  one.  But 
his  sense  of  injury  was  deep,  the  Stuart  cause  was  a lost  cause, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  forever  the  land  of  his  birth.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  or  about  the  year  1760,  he  set  sail  for  America, 
selecting  a part  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  now  stands  the  town  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
future  home.  Before  leaving  Scotland,  he  had  been  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  when  the  Revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  he  and  his  family  felt  that  duty  demanded 
fealty  to  the  existing  government,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pecuniary  interests.  Accordingly,  his  son,  Angus  Grant,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Doctor  Sinclair,  joined  the  royal  army 
under  Sir  John  Johnston.  Of  Angus  Grant  an  act  of  bravery 
is  recorded  which,  in  these  days,  might  have  won  for  him  the 
Victoria  cross.  Marching  through  the  woods  in  the  winter, 
the  command  lost  its  way,  and  for  days  they  wandered  on, 
weary,  hungry  and  cold.  At  last,  one  of  their  number,  unable 

to  go  farther,  lay  down  to  die.  All  were  weak  and  well- 

nigh  exhausted,  and  Sir  John  said  that  it  was  better  that  one 
should  die  than  that  all  should  perish,  and  that  the  man  must 

be  left  to  his  fate.  But  Angus  Grant  said,  “No;”  he  “would 

bring  him  along  or  die  with  him,”  and  shouldering  his  fallen 
comrade  he  staggered  on  with  the  rest.  A few  hours  later  a 
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faint  halloo  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Sir  John,  putting 
his  ear  to  the  ground  for  a moment,  sprang  up  exclaiming: 
“ We're  saved;  we’re  saved;  that  is  the  voice  of  my  brother 
William  T*  And  so  it  proved.  Another  incident  is  worthy  of 
record.  The  loyalists  who  had  left  their  families  behind  them 
were  naturally  anxious  about  their  welfare,  but  to  visit  them 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  short  shrift  was  given  any 
who  were  found  within  the  lines  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
without  a pass.  Angus  Grant,  however,  became  so  anxious  re- 
garding his  wife  and  helpless  family,  that  he  determined  to 
risk  all,  and  under  cover  of  night  he  stole  to  his  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk.  The  following  morning  a thrilling  mes- 
sage, ‘‘the  soldiers  are  coming,”  was  sent  from  the  lookout 
on  the  hill.  In  the  chimney  corner,  smoking,  and  with  his 
highland  “blue  bonnet”  drawn  over  his  eyes,  sat  old  John 
Grant,  of  Culloden  fame.  A hurried  exchange  of  clothes,  and 
the  young  man  took  his  father’s  place  in  the  chimney  corner. 
When  the  soldiers  looked  in,  they  saw,  as  they  thought,  what 
they  had  often  seen  before,  the  old  man  dozing  by  the  fire,  and, 
remounting,  they  rode  away.  In  1784  Angus  Grant  moved  his 
family  across  the  border,  where  he,  in  common  with  other 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  was  indemnified  for  his  losses  with 
large  grants  of  land  from  the  British  government.  His  son. 
Peter,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  father  of  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Archibald  Sinclair,  and  became  the  mother  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Grant  Sinclair.  The  family  motto  of  the  Grants  was, 
“Craig  Ellachie”  (stand  fast).  Doctor  Sinclair  was  educated  in 
the  common  and  grammar  schools  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  under  private  tutors  abroad.  His  studies  included  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  English,  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1866,  as  a 
private  student  under  Dr.  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Ontario,  and 
attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  session  of  1866-67,  taking,  in 
the  following  spring,  a course  of  analytical  chemistry  under 
Professors  Douglas  and  Prescott.  In  1867  he  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York,  medical  de- 
partment of  Columbia  university,  graduating  from  that  institu- 
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tion  in  1869  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  I11  March 
of  that  year  he  gained  by  competitive  examination  the  posi- 
tion of  resident  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
infirmary,  holding  it  from  April  1.  1869,  until  Jan.  29,  1872, 
when  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  going  abroad  for  travel 
and  further  study.  In  Europe  he  continued  his  studies  mainly 
in  Vienna,  but  also  for  a time  in  London;  in  the  latter  place, 
chiefly  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  hospital,  and  in  the 
former  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  General  hospital,  under  Arlt 
and  Bergmeister  in  ophthalmology,  under  Gruber  in  otology, 
under  Schroetter,  Schnitzler  and  others  in  laryngology,  and 
under  the  noted  Strieker  in  pathology,  giving  also  some  atten- 
tion to  dermatology  under  Neuman,  Kaposi  and  the  celebrated 
Hebra.  Returning  to  America,  in  September,  1873,  he  settled 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  in  November  of  that  year  entered  upon 
a career  of  private  practice,  devoting  himself  exclusively,  as  he 
still  does,  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  ear  and  throat.  During  his 
residence  there  he  was  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  to  Harper 
hospital  from  1876  to  1879.  In  1878  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  professor  of  ophthalmology  and  otology  in  the  Mem- 
phis Hospital  Medical  college,  of  Memphis,  Term.,,  an  institu- 
tion then  about  to  be  established  in  that  city,  and  which,  in  its 
twenty-first  session,  with  750  students  enrolled,  became  the 
second  largest  medical  college  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
session  of  this  college  began  in  October,  1880,  and  in  that  year 
he  removed  to  Memphis,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  In 
1883  laryngology  was  added  to  his  chair,-  and  hygiene  in  1898. 
In  1883  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  became 
vacant  and  at  the  solicitation  of  other  members  of  the  faculty, 
he  occupied  that  professorship  also  during  two  sessions.  1883 
to  1885.  He  was  secretary  of  the  faculty  1883-84,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty  during  two  prosperous  sessions,  1884  to  1886. 
In  1890  he  again  became  secretary  of  the  faculty,  an  office 
which  he  continues  to  hold.  He  has  been  ophthalmic  and  aural 
surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  hospital  since  18S9,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  founded,  and  since  1892  laryngologist  to  the  same  insti- 
tution. Since  1890  he  has  been  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  to 
St.  Peter's  Orphan  asylum,  and  has  also  held  since  1890  the 
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office  of  United  States  special  examining  surgeon.  He  was 
formerly  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Cottage 
hospital,  and  from  1899  to  x9°3  the  same  position  in  the 
Memphis  City  hospital.  Since  1894  he  has  been  ophthalmic 
and  aural  surgeon  and  laryngologist  to  the  Hast  End  dispen- 
sary. and  since  1902  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  Old  Ladies’ 
(now  the  Mary  Galloway)  home.  In  1896,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Medical  College  association,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Doctor  Sinclair  originated  the  movement  for  the  extension  of 


the  required  time  of  medical  college  attendance  to  four  years  of 
six  months  each,  by  introducing  a resolution  to  so  amend  the 
constitution  as  to  make  attendance  on  four  sessions  of  six 
months  each,  in  separate  years,  obligatory  on  all  students  matricu- 
lating for  the  first  time  in  1898,  or  thereafter.  After  much 
opposition  this  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  on 
Nov.  5,  1898,  but  inasmuch  as  the  session  of  1898-99  had 
already  begun  in  all  southern  colleges,  it  was  made  operative 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1899.  Thus,  through  his  efforts,  was 
accomplished  this  great  step  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
medical  education  in  the  Southern  states.  His  literary  work 
includes  editorials,  addresses,  translations  from  the  French  and 
German,  articles  for  medical  journals,  and  many  papers  read 
before  the  various  medical  societies  of  which  he  is  a member. 
During  his  residence  in  Detroit  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine  from  1873  to  1876.  and  during 
1895  was  editor  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Monthly,  but  early  in 
the  following  year  he  retired  from  the  general  editorship,  retain- 
ing, however,  and  still  continuing,  the  editorship  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  Among  the  titles  of  the  papers  which 
he  has  read  before  medical  societies  arc  the  following:  ‘‘Cata- 

ract,” “Traumatic  Cataract,”  “Iritis,”  “Glaucoma,”  “Retinitis. 
Albuminurica,”  “Strabismus,”  “Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,”  “The 
Electro- Magnet  in  the  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the 
Eye-ball,”  “Importance  of  Accuracy  in  Glasses  and  Their  Fit- 
ting a Part  of  the  Physician’s  Art,”  “Stricture  of  the  Nasal 
Duct,”  “Bi-lateral  Glioma  of  the  Retina  with  Enucleation  of 
Both  Eyes  and  Exenteration  of  One  Orbit — No  Recurrence  in 
Seventeen  Years,”  “Sarcoma  of  the  Choroid,  Enucleation — No 
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Recurrence  in  Eight  Years/’  “Mastoid  Periostitis  and  Mastoid 
Abscess.”  Doctor  Sinclair  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
association;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  society,  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  of  West  Tennessee,  the  Tri-State  Medical 
Association  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  the  Shelby 
County  (now  Memphis  and  Shelby  county)  Medical  society,  of 
which  he  was  vice-president  in  1SS9.  and  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  State  Medical  association.  As  delegate 
he  represented  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college  in  the 
Southern  Medical  College  association  in  1896,  1897  and  1898. 
He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  soci- 
ety, the  Xew  York  Ophthalmological  society  from  1870-72,  and 
the  American  Ophthalmological  society,  1874  to  1878.  Pie  was 
a member  of  council  of  the  section  of  ophthalmology,  and  also 
of  the  section  of  otology,  of  the  International  Medical  congress 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1887.  In  this  congress  he  read 
a paper  on  “Bi-lateral  Glioma  of  the  Retina.”  In  1896  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Medical  Editors’  association. 

Pie  belongs  to  the  Tennessee  club,  a society  which  was  organ- 
ized for  social  purposes  and  for  culture  in  literature  and  art. 
Among  his  favorite  studies  is  history,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Doctor  Sinclair  is,  and  has  been  for  a number  of  years,  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  vice-president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Savings  bank,  of  Memphis.  In  religion,  he  is  a Chris- 
tian, in  denomination  a Baptist,  and  is  a member  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  of  Mem- 
phis. Pie  is  a bachelor.  In  1901  the  Arkansas  Normal  col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

S.  EMANUEL  K1EROLF.  a carriage  manufacturer  of  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1833,  and  is  a descendant  of  the  Kierolf  fam- 
ily of  Christiansand,  Norway.  When  he  was  about  three 
months  old  his  parents  removed  to  Nashville,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood  and  received  his  education.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
carriage  builder,  and  was  thus  employed  when  the  Civil  war 
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commenced.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty -seventh  Tennessee  infantry,  and  was 
made  sergeant-major.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment.  Subsequently  he  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain and  assigned  to  the  position  of  assistant  quartermaster, 
where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  While  on  detached 
duty,  near  Lexington,  Tenn.,  he  was  captured  by  the  Federals 
and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  was  kept  as  a prisoner 
until  the  final  surrender,  when  he  was  released  and  returned  to 
his  home.  With  commendable  zeal  and  industry,  Captain  Kier- 
olf  set  to  work  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes.  He  located 
at  Jackson,  began  the  manufacture  of  carriages  in  a modest 
way.  which  he  has  gradually  increased  as  the  business  demanded, 
until  he  has  one  of  the  modern  equipped  carriage  factories  of 
the  country.  Other  factories  may  employ  a larger  number  of 
men  and  turn  out  a greater  number  of  vehicles,  but  none  can 
boast  of  a better  class  of  work.  In  matters  outside  of  his  busi- 
ness Mr.  Kierolt  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  progressive,  public- 
spirited  men  of  Jackson,  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  any  move- 
ment for  the  upbuilding  of  the  town. 

CHARLES  P.  ROBERTS,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Berry  & Roberts,  was 
born  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1866. 
received  a primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  and  took  a course 
at  St.  John’s  college  (now  extinct), 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1888.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  E.  H.  Eng- 
lish, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
same  year,  opened  an  office  at  Little 
Rock,  and  practiced  there  until  1895. 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Memphis.  In  1899  lie  formed  his  present  partnership  with  Ben- 
jamin F.  Berry.  From  189010  1893  he  was  county  attorney  of 
Pulaski  county,  Ark.,  and  in  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  from  his  district.  He  also  represented  his  county  in 
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several  state  conventions  in  Arkansas, : but  since  making-  his 
home  in  Tennessee  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  politics. 
Mr.  Roberts  belongs  to  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


JOHN  ETHERIDGE  McCALL,  lawyer,  journalist  and  ex- 
congressman,  of  Lexington,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Clarksburg, 
Carroll  county,  of  the  same  state,  Aug.  14,  1859.  His  early  life 
was  passed  on  the  farm  and  in  attending  the  common  schools 
a few  months  each  year.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1 88 1.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Huntingdon,  the 
county  seat  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1883  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  While  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  he  also  edited  the 
Tennessee  Republican  for  about  a year.  In  December,  1883, 
he  located  at  Lexington,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Upon  attaining  his  majority, 
he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Republican  party  and  soon  became  an 
active  factor  in  politics.  In  1884,  when  but  twenty-three  years 
old,  he  was  nominated  for  presidential  elector  on  the  Blaine  and 
Logan  ticket,  and  made  a canvass  of  his  district  that  will  long 
be  remembered  for  its  vigor  and  fairness.  In  1886  he  was  a 
candidate  for  district  attorney,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  to  represent  Henderson  county  in  the 
legislature.  In  1889  he  was  re-elected  to  the  legislature',  and 
during  both  terms  he  made  a creditable  record  as  a legislator. 
In  1888  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
that  nominated  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison  for  president.  In  1S90 
Air.  McCall  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  West  Tennessee,  but  he  resigned  after  serving  about  a 
year.  In  1892  he  was  a candidate  before  the  Republican  state 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  governor,  which  went  to  Hon. 
George  W.  Winstead.  In  1894  Mr.  McCall  was  nominated  tor 
Congress  in  the  eighth  district,  and  defeated  Hon.  B.  A.  Enloe 
by  a plurality  of  about  2,000  votes.  He  was  succeeded  two 
years  later  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Sims,  a Democrat,  of  Linden,  Perry 
county.  In  1900  he  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  for 
governor  and  made  a thorough  canvass  of  the  state,  but  was 
11— 10 
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defeated  by  Benton  McMillin,  though  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket. 

PROF.  H.  C.  IRBY,  who  holds  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  Southwestern  Baptist  university,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Fayette  county  of  that  state,  June  16,  1S35,  his  parents 
being  Henry  and  O.  G.  (Read)  Irby.  The  Irby  family  settled 
in  Virginia  several  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  some  of 
the  descendants  went  from  the  ‘‘Old  Dominion”  to  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  from  this  South  Carolina  branch  that  Professor  Irby 
comes.  Both  his  grandfathers,  Carter  Irby  and  Silas  Read, 
were  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  former  being  one  of 
Marion's  men.  John  B.  Irbv,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton in  the  United  States  senate  from  South  Carolina,  is  a 
cousin  to  the  professor.  Professor  Irby  was  educated  at  the 
Union  university,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  after  leaving  school 
engaged  in  teaching  at  Gatewood  academy.  In  May,  1861,  he 
left  the  school-room  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  and  was 
elected  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  Ninth  Tennessee 
infantry.  When  the  regiment  was  organized,  a little  later,  for 
actual  service,  he  was  made  captain.  He  fought  at  Shiloh,  Per- 
ryville,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  numerous 
engagements  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After  the  army  reached 
Atlanta  he  was  transferred  to  the  quartermaster’s  department, 
and  served  there  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Upon  the  return  of 
l>cace,  he  again  became  a teacher,  and  few  educators  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  are  more  widely  or  favorably  known.  In  1867 
he  founded  McKenzie  college,  and  conducted  it  successfully  until 
i&75>  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  South- 
western Baptist  university.  There  is  one  incident  in  the  life 
of  Professor  Irby  that  borders  on  the  romantic.  At  the  battle 
of  Perry ville  he  was  severely  wounded  and  left  on  the  held. 
While  he  was  in  the  field  hospital.  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Eubank,  of 
Kentucky,  his  affianced  wife,  hearing  of  his  condition,  had  him 
removed  to  her  own  home,  where  she  nursed  him  back  to  health 
and  strength.  W hen  he  was  fully  recovered  they  were  mar- 
ried, and  Captain  Irby  rejoined  his  command.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war,  Mrs.  Irby  has  always  shown  the  same  love  and 
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devotion  to  her  husband  that  actuated  her  to  care  for  him  when 
he  was  wounded  in  defense  of  his  cause.  And  it  is  but  just 
to  Professor  Irby  to  say  that  this  love  is  mutual,  consequently 
his  home  life  is  a happy  one  and  the  influence  of  his  wife  has 
often  been  the  inspiration  of  his  success  in  his  labors. 

CHARLES  W.  SCHULTE,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  bank  and 
of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Munster,  Prussia,  in  1844, 
but  came  to  America  when  only  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Pie  entered  the 
banking  office  of  T.  F.  Adae,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  remained  there 
until  1865,  when  he  went  to  Mem- 
phis and  took  the  position  of  teller  of 
the  German  National  bank,  which 
had  just*  been  organized.  After  three  years  with  that  insti- 
tution, he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  First  National  bank.  In  1882  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  cashier,  and  so  continued  until  1891,  when  his 
long  term  of  service  and  exceptional  judgment  led  to  his  selec- 
tion as  president.  In  1893  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Schulte  was  elected 
president.  Under  his  management  the  bank’s  deposits  have 
increased  from  $60,000,  in  1893,  to  nearly  $700,000  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mr.  Schulte  was  chairman  of  the  clearing  house  com- 
mittee in  the  dark  days  of  1893,  and  he,  with  a few  others, 
saved  the  city  and  many  private  concerns  from  great  financial 
trouble.  In  commenting  upon  him,  a paper  said  recently:  “In 

times  when  other  cities  of  the  United  States  have  felt  the  shock 
of  financial  disaster,  Memphis  has  stood  solid,  and  never  has 
the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion  disturbed  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  credit  of  Memphis.  This  condition  of  affairs  is.  of 
course,  due  to  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  those  who  control  the  banks  and  other  insti- 
tutions where  the  money  of  the  people  is  gathered  and  pre- 
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served.  In  Memphis  the  banking  interests  are,  fortunately,  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  the  conservatism  to  safely  guard 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  accumulations  on  deposit,  com- 
bined with  the  liberality  that  reaches  out  a promoting  hand  to 
all  enterprises  that  bear  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  and  the  prom- 
ise of  success.  Such  a man  is  C.  W.  Schulte.  He  has  brought 
progressive  ideas  into  the  bank  with  which  he  is  associated,  and 
he  and  the  First  National  are  connected  in  the  public  mind  with 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  integrity  and  progressive  conserva- 
tism in  Memphis  banking*  methods.” 

GEORGE  WYTHE  MACRAE, 
president  of  the  Memphis  Savings 
bank,  the  Memphis  National  bank, 
the  Chickasaw  Cooperage  Company 
and  the  River,  Rail  and  Storage  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Fauquier  county, 
Ya.,  May  28,  1S38.  He  lived  there 
until  1849.  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Clarksville,  Term.,  where  young 
Macrae  attended  Montgomery  Ma- 
sonic college.  In  1855  he  went  into 
a grocery  store,  as  a clerk,  and  three 
years  later  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a grocer,  in 
Clarksville,  one  of  the  firm  of  Miller  & Macrae.  In  1859  he 
disposed  of  his  interests  and  moved  to  Memphis,  associating 
himself  with  the  late  Dr.  D.  T.  Porter,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Porter  & Macrae.  The  business 
was  very  successful  until  1862,  when  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  war  interfered  with  its  affairs.  Mr.  Macrae  went  .South 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Memphis,  taking  charge  of  the 
firm’s  business  at  Atlanta  and  Grenada,  selling  out  and  investing 
the  proceeds  in  cotton  at  Americus,  Ga.,  leaving  Doctor  Porter 
to  look  after  affairs  in  Memphis.  Later  Mr.  Macrae  went  to 
Chattanooga,  where  Bragg’s  army  was  at  the  time,  and  vol- 
unteered, though  exempt  by  reason  of  physical  disability.  He 
was  detailed  for  department  service  at  Chattanooga,  and  was 
there  until  the  Confederate  forces  moved  out,  when  he  was 
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sent  to  Richmond.  Soon  after  this  he  made  a trip  to  Americus, 
where  he  had  200  bales  of  cotton  stored.  Securing  it  after  the 
war  and  shipping  it  to  Savannah  and  from  there  to  New  York, 
he  sold  it,  dividing  the  proceeds  with  his  partner,  Doctor  Por- 
ter. In  1871,  he  and  Doctor  Porter,  with  others,  resumed  the 
wholesale  grocery  business,  dealing  also  in  cotton,  .under  the 
firm  name  of  Ford,  Porter  & Co.  The  death  of  Mr.  .Ford,,  in 
1873,  led  *°  a change  in  the  firm  name,  and  in  1882  the.  with- 
drawal of  Col.  \Y.  F.  Taylor  from  the  business  left  the  firm  as 
it  had  been  twenty  years  before,  Porter  & Macrae,- and  thus  it 
remained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  business  in  1896,  leaving 
behind  it  a record  which  similar  concerns  strive  to  equal.  In 
1894  Mr.  Macrae  was  made  president  of  the  Memphis  National 
bank,  and  in  1895  of  the  Savings  bank.  He  is  a member  and 
elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Macrae’s  paternal 
ancestors  were  from  Scotland.  His  father,  B.  \Y.  Macrae,  was 
a native  of  Virginia.  His  mother,  whose  family  name  was 
Stuart,  was  also  of  Scottish  descent,  and  also  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. An  uncle.  Maj.  Nathaniel  C.  Macrae,  was  a graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  lost  a leg  on  the  frontier,  prior  to  the  Mexican 
war.  Mr.  Macrae  married  Miss  Fannie  M.  Morris,  daughter 
of  Col.  John  D.  Morris,  of  Kentucky.  She  died  in  1870,  and  in 
1881  he  married  Miss  Blanche  L.  A vent,  of  Memphis.  He  has 
one  child  by  the  first  marriage,  and  four  by  the  last.  Mr. 
Macrae  is  distinguished  among  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  firm- 
ness, for  his  energy  and  good  judgment  in  business  matters,  and 
for  his  unbending  integrity,  conscientiousness  and  his  strict 
regard  for  honor  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  From  a small 
beginning  he  has  worked  his  way  to  affluence,  and  his  success 
is  an  evidence  of  his  sagacity  in  business.  He  is  quiet  and 
unostentatious  in  the  many  good  works  and  acts  of  benevolence 
which  he  performs,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  good 
is  for  him  an  ample  reward.  He  is,  in  all  that  the  word  implies, 
a Christian;  and  by  all  who  know  him  he  is  regarded  as  a 
model  man. 
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JAMES  SLOSS  WARREN,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Mem- 
phis Telephone  Company,  is  a native 
of  Alabama,  having  been  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  that  state,  March  12, 
1863.  He  remained  there  until  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  securing  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  that  city.  In 
1885  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he 
secured  a position  with  Hill,  Fontaine 
& Co.,  cotton  dealers,  and  was  with 
that  firm  for  four  years.  From  1889 
to  1892  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bluff  City  Brick 
Company,  and  then  went  into  fire  insurance,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1899,  when  he  sold  out  his  business.  With  the 
expiration  of  the  principal  Bell  patents,  he  conceived  the  thought 
of  organizing  an  independent  telephone  company,  and  invited  a 
number  of  local  business  men  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  in  July,  1900,  a franchise  and  state 
charter  were  obtained  and  a company  formed.  Mr.  Warren 
was  placed  in  charge  of  affairs,  and  when  the  exchange  was 
completed,  in  1902,  he  was  made  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager. Business  is  his  strong  point,  politics  having  no  great 
attractions.  Socially,  he  is  one  of  those  whom  it  is  a pleasure 
to  meet,  being  affable  and  genial.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  the  Business 
Men's,  the  Driving  Park,  and  the  Jockey  clubs. 

MATHEW  E.  CARTER,  president  of  the  commission  house 
of  M.  E.  Carter  & Co.,  s one  of  the  most  successful  of  that 
list  of  merchants  who  have  made  of  Memphis,  Term.,  one  of 
the  South’s  leading  commercial  cities.  Mr.  Carter  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  25,  1854.  His  parents  moved  to  Mem- 
phis in  1857,  and  he  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  city  which 
he  has  made  his  home.  He  graduated  from  the  Christian 
Brothers’  college,  in  1873,  and  became  bookkeeeper  for  a large 
mercantile  house.  In  1878  he,  with  a partner,  went  into  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  on  a small  scale,  under  the  name  of 
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Carter  & Smith.  In  1880  the  firm  became  Carter  & Blessing, 
Mr.  Smith  retiring.  A few  years  later  Mr.  Carter  succeeded 
to  the  complete  control  of  the  business,  and,  under  the  firm 
name  of  M.  E.  Carter  & Co.,  has  continued  as  a wholesaler, 
building  up  from  a small  business  to  one  which  is  large  in  vol- 
ume and  ever  increasing.  This  wras  the  first,  and  for  years  the 
only,  house  in  Memphis  to  bring  California  produce  into  the 
city  in  car-lots  on  a through  shipment,  it  being  supposed  that 
such  a shipment  could  not  be  other  than  a losing  venture.  The 
trade  of  the  house  extends  over  ten  or  twelve  states,  and  each 
year  witnesses  an  increase  in  the  area  of  territory  reached.  An 
interested  citizen  in  all  that  makes  for  the  development  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Carter  has  for  years  supported  and  aided  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  many  commercial  and  financial  institutions  of 
Memphis.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  club,  the  Busi- 
nens  Men’s  club,  the  Cotton  and  Merchants’  exchanges,  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  club,  and  belongs  to  the  Catholic 
•church.  He  does  not  mix  in  politics,  though  he  takes  an  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  to  the  extent  that  any  public-spirited  citizen 
would  when  consistent  with  business.  He  has  had  a wide  expe- 
rience in  the  trade,  and  has  been  invariably  successful  in  his 
commercial  undertakings. 

JAMES  T.  BIGGS,  a well-known  merchant  of  Collierville, 
Shelby  county,  Term.,  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Feb.  18,  1839.  When  he  wras  about  two  years  old  his  parents, 
Davis  and  Martha  (Moore)  Biggs,  removed  to  Tennessee  and 
located  in  Shelby  county,  where  James  grew  to  manhood  and 
received  his  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  bought  a stock  of  goods  and  opened  a general 
store  at  Collierville.  This  he  successfully  conducted  until  the 
Civil  war  broke  out.  On  April  15,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service,  as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  C,  Fourth 
Tennessee  infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  R.  P.  Neely.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  severely  wounded,  his  life  only  being 
saved  by  the  ball  striking  his  revolver,  which  broke  its  force  and 
slightly  changed  its  diiection.  At  the  time  his  regiment  sur- 
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rendered  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in  May,  1865,  he  was  first  lieu- 
tenant of  his  company.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  he  returned 
tc  Collierville,  where  he  again  embarked  in  merchandizing,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  successful  merchants  of  Shelby  county. 
Mr.  Biggs  is  a public-spirited  citizen,  takes  an  active  interest  in 
everything  that  has  a tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lives,  believes  in  good  government,  and  always 
does  what  he  can  to  secure  the  election  of  good  men  to  office. 
When  Collierville  camp  Xo.  1017,  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, was  organized.  Lieutenant  Biggs  was  elected  commander, 
and  held  the  office  by  re-election  for  several  years,  always  doing 
what,  he  could  to  build  up  the  organization.  Mr.  Biggs  was 
married,  in  his  early  manhood,  to  Miss  S.  R.  Spratt.  of  Aber- 
deen. Miss.,  and  they  have  reared  a family  of  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  useful  members  of  society. 

M.  GAVIN,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  M.  Gavin  & Co.,  wholesale 
grocers  and  cotton  factors,  has  been 
in  the  grocery  business  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  for  forty  years.  He  was  born 
in  1833,  in  County  Galway,  Ireland, 
lie  spent  most  of  his  youth  there,  re- 
ceiving a common  school  education, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  came  to 
America.  His  first  employment  in 
this  country  was  that  of  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  Madison,  Inch,  where 
he  worked  for  a time,  and  then  entered  a bank,  where  he  passed 
several  years.  In  1857  he  went  to  Memphis  and  obtained 
employment  with  the  grocery  firm  of  William  & Charles  Mc- 
Lain. Later  he  was  with  Thomas  McKeon,  grocer.  In  1863 
he  entered  the  grocery  business  for  himself,  and  his  career  has 
been  one  of  success,  marked  by  good  judgment  and  shrewd 
foresight.  Thomas  Clark,  second  member  of  the  firm,  had 
been  connected  with  Mr.  Gavin  for  'thirty-five  years,  until  his 
death.  M.  J.  Clark,  second  partner,  and  E.  M.  Gavin,  the  third 
member,  have  been  identified  with  it  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
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There  is  not  a better-known  house  in  Memphis,  nor  a more 
popular  one.  It  has  built  up  a splendid  business,  and  is  one  of 
the  best-known  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  its  trade  being*  enor- 
mous in  volume.  Mr.  Gavin  has  been  a member  of  the  Mem- 
phis city  council,  and  is  a director  in  some  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial companies  of  Memphis,  among  them  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Merchants’  and  Cotton  exchanges  and  of 
the  Bluff  City  Insurance  Company. 


JAMES  P.  GENTRY,  president  of 
the  J.  P.  Gentry  Company,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  had  an  interesting 
career.  Pie  was  born  in  Marshall 
county,  Tenn.,  July  12,  1856,  and 

lived  there  until  he  reached  his  major- 
ity, receiving  his  education  in  the 
common  schools.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  discontinued  his 
studies  and  farmed  for  a short  time. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  one  of  a 
party  of  seven  Marshall  county  boys 
who  started  out  to  see  the  country.  Working  their  way,  they 
passed  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  into  Texas.  After 
working  this  way  until  he  had  passed  through  thirty-eight 
states  and  territories,  Mr.  Gentry  reached  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in 
July,  1880,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  a tobacco  house, 
selling  tobacco  on  commission.  He  remained  with  this  house 
until  January,  1899,  when  he  became  general  agent  for  the 
Durtal  Snuff  Company,  of  Lynchburg,  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis.  Favorably  impressed  with  the  city,  he  located  there 
in  January,  1892,  establishing  himself  in  the  brokerage  business 
as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gentry,  Talbert  & Co.  The 
firm  made  a specialty  of  Pacific  slope  products,  deciduous  and 
citrous  fruits,  and  soon  became  the  largest  brokerage  commis- 
sion house  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  March,  1903,  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  wholesale  grocers  and  warehousing  company  was 
formed,  and  it  has  proved  itself  as  much  of  a success  as  its 
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predecessor,  Mr.  Gentry  taking  up  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
position  with  his  customary  vigor  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Gentry 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  is  a prominent 
Mason,  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  With  ever-increasing  faith  in  his  city  and 
state,  Mr.  Gentry  is  pushing  forward  to  the  point  which  will 
show  his  company  as  the  leader. 

H.  L.  WILLIFORD,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  that  section, 
having, been  born  in  Shelby  county,  of  which  Memphis  is  the 
principal  city,  on  May  24,  1855.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  that 
county,  secured  his  primary  education  there  and  supplemented  it 
with  a partial  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  college,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Later  he  entered  the  University  of  New  York,  and  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  in  1880.  Doctor  Williford  is  dis- 
tinctly a self-made  man  in  all  that  the  term  implies.  By  hard 
work  he  won  his  way  to  his  present  position,  having,  by 
close  application,  economy  and  perseverance,  educated  himself 
for  his  profession.  Locating*  in  Memphis  on  receiving  his 
degree,  he  has  continued  in  practice  to  the  present  time,  with 
that  ever-increasing  success  which  comes  from  proficiency,  skill 
and  devotion  to  one’s  profession.  From  1880  to  1892  he  was 
a member  of  the  Shelby  county  board  of  health,  being  president 
of  that  body  during  that  time  and  proving  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  efficient  officers  that  the  board  has  ever  had.  From 
1892  to  1900  he  was  a member  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
taking  great  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  devoting 
much  time  to  improving  the  system.  From  1894  to  1900  he 
was  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Mem- 
phis Hospital  Medical  college  and  a member  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Joseph’s  hospital.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a member  of  the 
city,  county  and  Tri -State  Medical  associations.  Despite  the 
demands  of  a large  practice,  Doctor  Williford  finds  time  to  take 
part  in  the  advancement  of  Memphis,  and  has  made  large  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  and  manufactories.  He  is  a stockholder  in 
the  Coleman-Howe  Shoe  Company  and  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders  and  a director  in  the  Lilly  Carriage  Company. 
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Doctor  Williford  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  Mason,  being  a Knight  Templar  and  a Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

JOHN  W.  TURNER,  commercial  agent  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  and  secretary  of 
the  Business  Men’s  club,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the 
younger  business  men  of  that  city  who  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  of  the  type  from  which  men  of  affairs  are  developed.  He 
was  born  in  Huntsville.  Ala.,  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  was 
taken  to  LaGrange,  Tenn.  When  about  nine  years  of  age  his 
family  moved  to  Memphis,  where  young  Turner  was  educated, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1889.  The  succeeding  two 
years  were  passed  in  the  preparatory  school  at  Bellbuckle,  Tenn. 
In  1892  he  entered  the  Memphis  office  of  the  Memphis  & 
Charleston  Railroad  Company,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In 
1898  he  became  soliciting  agent  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
& St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1902  became  commer- 
cial agent  of  that  road.  In  the  several  positions  he  has  occu- 
pied in  the  railway'  sendee  he  has  displayed  a high  order  of 
ability  in  grappling  with  problems  as  they  presented  themselves, 
thus  proving  himself  to  be  a first-class  business  man  and  a val- 
uable official  for  his  company.  Mr.  Turner  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Benevolent 
and  Protected  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Concatenated  Order  of 
IIoo  Hoos,  of  which  he  is  vicegerent  snark  of  West  Tennes- 
see. He  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

JAMES  E.  BAILEY  (deceased),  for  many  years  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  at 
the  Montgomery  county  bar,  and  an  ex-United  States  senator, 
was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Aug.  15,  1822.  He  was  of 
Scotch  extraction  and  his  father,  Charles  Bailey,  was  lor  forty 
years  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  James  E.  was  educated  at  the 
Clarksville  academy  and  the  University  of  Nashville.  In  July, 
1842,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law.  By  his  untiring  industry  and  his  native 
ability,  he  soon  won  for  himself  a place  among  the  best  lawyers 
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of  the  time.  He  also  took  some  part  in  politics,  though  he  was 
never  a professional  politician.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  as  a Whig,  and  conscientiously  supported  the  policy 
and  principles  of  that  party.  In  all  the  agitation  prior  to  the 
war  he  was  an  unswerving  Union  man.  having  for  his  associates 
Cave  Johnson  and  John  F.  House,  both  of  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  Tennessee.  The  three  were  elected 
in  February,  1861,  as  Union  delegates  to  the  proposed  conven- 
tion to  take  action  on  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but  the  con- 
vention was  not  called.  When  Tennessee  seceded  Mr.  Bailey 
remained  loyal  to  his  state,  and  promptly  tendered  his  services 
to  the  Confederate  government.  Fie  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Harris  to  the  duty  of  organizing  and  equipping  the  State 
troops.  /V  few  months  later  he  raised  a company  in  his  native 
county  and  was  elected  captain.  When  the  Forty-ninth  infan- 
try was  organized,  his  company  became  a part  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  he  was  elected  colonel.  This  regiment  was  a part 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Donelson.  where  he  was  among  the 
captured.  Fie  was  held  a prisoner  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  detailed  as  a member  of 
the  military  court  with  General  Hardee’s  command,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  returned  to  Clarksville,  gathered  up  the 
broken  threads  of  his  practice  and  resumed  his  professional  life. 
In  1874  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated  in  the  convention  by  James  D.  Por- 
ter. Fie  twice  served  with  distinction  as  special  judge  on  the 
supreme  bench.  The  death  of  Andrew  Johnson,  in  1875.  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate,  and  when  the  legislature 
of  1877  assembled  Mr.  Bailey  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term.  At  the  close  of  his  services  in  the  senate  he  was  a can- 
didate for  re-election,  but  the  party  was  unfortunately  divided 
on  the  “state  debt  question,”  and  he  was  defeated.  He  died, 
Dec.  29,  1895,  universally  respected  as  an  able  lawyer,  an  hon- 
est legislator,  an  upright  judge  and  a charitable,  broad-minded 
citizen. 
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JACOB  A.  GOODWIN,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  wholesale  firm  of 
B.  Lowenstein  & Bros.,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  been  a resident  of  Mem- 
phis for  over  thirty  years.  He  was 
born  in  1849  m Baltimore,  Md., 
where  he  lived  until  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  was  educated  in  that  city, 
graduating  from  St.  Timothy’s  Hall 
in  1866.  Going  to  New  York,  he  se- 
cured a situation  in  a fancy  goods 
house  as  clerk,  which  position  he  oc- 
cupied for  two  years.  In  1872  he  went  to  Memphis,  as  manager 
of  the  notion  department  of  Walker  Bros.,  with  which  house  he 
remained  until  1879,  when  he  was  offered  a position  with  B. 
Lowenstein  & Bros.,  as  correspondent,  which  he  accepted  and 
was  later  advanced  to  general  manager.  I11  1900  he  was  admit- 
ted as  a member  of  the  firm,  of  which  there  are  five,  three 
being  residents  of  Memphis  and  two  of  New  York.  The  firm 
does  $6,000,000  worth  of  business  a year,  being  the  largest  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  the  South.  Air.  Goodwin  is  a live,  energetic 
business  man,  and  has  done  much  to  further  the  affairs  of  his 
company  and  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  Memphis, 
where  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  citi- 
zens, and  often  called  upon  to  give  assistance  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  her  advancement.  In  1900  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Industrial  league,  and  the  previous  year  was  chosen  as  the 
head  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  holding  both  positions  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  better-known 
business  men  in  the  South  than  the  three  resident  members  of 
the  firm  of  B.  Lowenstein  & Bros.  As  one  writer  has  said : 
“They  have  ever  had  an  abiding  faith  in  Memphis,  and  the 
entire  Mississippi  valley  has  an  abiding  faith  in  this  firm.  The 
magnificent  business  the  Lowenstein  houses  are  doing  is  ample 
proof  of  this.” 
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P.  McINTYRE,  president  of  the 
Cover  Alliance  Refining  Company,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a Canadian,  born 
at  Whitby,  Ontario.  He  is  the  young- 
est son  of  Capt.  John  McIntyre,  who 
for  many  years  was  in  charge  of  all 
Canadian  government  harbor  im- 
provements between  Sarnia  and  Mon- 
treal, and  who  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1853,  was  considered  author- 
ity on  all  lake  navigation.  His  charts  of 
the  north  shores  of  Erie  and  Ontario 
Air.  McIntyre  was  reared  and  educated  at  Kings- 
ton, Ontario,  and  after  finishing  his  course  in  pharmacy  came 
to  Memphis  and  was  in  charge  of  the  prescription  department  of 
the  Mansfield  Sc  Higbee  Company.  In  1871  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  wholesale  tobacco  house  of  the  Schmidlapp 
Company,  and  in  1875  took  charge  of  the  sugar  arid  molasses 
department  of  the  well-established  firm  of  C.  W.  Coyer  Sc  C o., 
which  has  lately  been  absorbed  by  the  Coyer  Alliance  Refining 
Company,  who  have  large  interests  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Belle  Alliance,  La. 


are  still  used. 


HON.  THETUS  W.  SIA1S,  of  Linden,  Tenn.,  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  eighth  district,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Wayne  county,  of  that  state,  April  25,  1852.  During  his 
boyhood  and  youth  he  assisted  his  father  with  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  attended  the  common  schools  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Later  he  became  a student  at  Savannah  college,  Savan- 
nah, Tenn.,  and  in  June,  1876,  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  university,  at  Lebanon.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing college  he  located  at  Linden,  Perry  county,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Although  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  he  forged  his  way  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  of  Perry 
county  lawyers  and  built  up  a lucrative  practice.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  held 
the  office  for  two  years,  but  declined  further  honors  in  that 
direction  to  devote  his  time  to  his  practice.  Upon  locating  at 
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Linden  he  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic  party  and 
soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  local  leaders.  His 
ability  as  an  organizer,  his  ready  oratory  and  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  Democratic  principles  made  him  a favorite  with 
many  of  his  party  associates.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  for  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  ticket,  and 
in  1896  was  elected  to  Congress.  The  district  is  a large  one, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Benton,  Carroll,  Chester,  Decatur, 
Hardin,  Henderson,  McNairy,  Madison  and  Perry.  Mr.  Sims 
has  retained  his  popularity  with  his  constituents,  and  has  been 
returned  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  at  every  election  since 
he  first  entered  that  body  as  a member. 

ROBERT  L.  McKELLAR,  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  the 
Southern  railway  system,  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Alabama, 
having  been  born  at  Richmond,  Dal- 
las county,  April  17,  1866.  He  lived 
there  until  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
attended  the  public  schools  at  that 
place.  In  1884,  he  went  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  the  following  year  to 
Memphis,  where  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Memphis  & Charleston 
railroad,  as  clerk  in  the  auditing  department.  He  remained  with 
that  department  up  to  the  time  the  road  was  merged  with  the 
Southern,  becoming  by  successive  steps  freight  accountant,  gen- 
eral bookkeeper,  soliciting  agent  at  Memphis  and  general  West- 
ern agent  at  Kansas  City  of  the  Memphis  & Charleston  and 
East  1 ennessee,  Virginia  & Georgia  railroads.  He  returned  to 
Memphis,  May  1,  1895,  to  take  the  position  which  he  now 
holds,  succeeding  James  S.  Davarit.  The  road,  at  that  time  the 
Memphis  & Charleston,  later  became  a part  of  the  Southern 
system.  Industrial  development  is  Mr.  McKellar’s  specialty. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  league, 
and  has  been  a director  of  the  same  from  the  start.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Memphis  exchange,  in  1901,  heading  both 
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tickets  and  being  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office 
and  the  only  railroad  man  ever  chosen  for  the  position.  He  is 
one  of  the  young  business  men  who  have  done  so  much  to 
secure  for  the  city  her  commercial  standing  and  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Memphis. 
He  is  a member  of  nearly  every  business  and  social  organization 
in  the  city,  having  served  as  director  in  the  Cotton  exchange, 
the  Business  Men's  club  and  the  Tennessee  club,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chickasaw,  Driving  and  Jockey  clubs.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Lumber  Company,  vice-president  of  the 
Eastmoreland  Land  Company,  and  a director  in  the  South 
Memphis  Land  Company.  Believing  in  the  future  greatness  of 
his  road,  he  makes  its  affairs  his  own,  working  always  for  its 
interests  and  taking  a pride  in  its  advancement.  His  business 
has  called  him  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  nearly  every  section.  With 
all  this  knowledge  of  different  portions  of  this  broad  land,  he 
prefers  that  in  which  he  lives,  as  presenting  as  many  opportu- 
nities as  any,  and  more  than  some,  for  gaining  success.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Frazier. 

PATRICK  H.  STRICKLAND  (deceased),  a well-known 
educator  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Miss.. 
Sept.  27,  1S41,  and  died,  at  his  home  near  Germantown,  Tenn.. 
Oct.  27,  1899.  While  he  was  still  in  his  infancy  his  parents, 
Cromwell  P.  and  Delilah  W.  (Coopwood)  Strickland,  removed 
to  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  where  Patrick  grew  to  manhood  on  a 
plantation.  He  was  given  a collegiate  education,  and  in  i860 
was  made  a tutor  in  the  university  of  DeSoto,  from  which  .he 
had  graduated  a short  time  before.  In  April,  1861,  he  left  the 
school-room  to  enlist  in  the  “Wigfail  Grays, ” of  Collierville. 
Although  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company,  which  afterward  became  Company  C. 
Fourth  Tennessee  infantry.  He  was  with  the  regiment  at  Fort 
Pillow,  Columbus,  Island  No.  10,  Belmont,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  participating  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Shiloh.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  service  he  was  honorably 
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discharged  on  account  of  the  condition,  of  his  health.  Later  in 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  A.  Twelfth  Tennessee  cavalry, 
and  served  under  Generals  Chalmers,  Neely,  Rucker  and  For- 
rest. He  was  twice  wounded  during  his  service,  once  at  Spring 
Hill  and  again  at  JohnsonvHle.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  cap- 
tured, and  he  spent  four  mbntlis  in  prison  in  the  Northern 
states.  After  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Strickland  returned  to  his 
old  vocation  of  teaching,  and  won  distinction  in  the  profession. 
His  last  work  was  as  a teacher  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
the  Memphis  high  school.  In  1870  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Rebecca  Hathaway,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  Mrs. 
Strickland  died  in  1890,  and  three  years  after  he  was  married  to 
Inez  Bilderback.  who  survives  him.  Throughout  his  entire  life 
Mr.  Strickland  was  a friend  of  the  South  and  a believer  in 
its  future.  He  was  always  willing  to  aid,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  the  extent  of  his  means,  any  movement  for  the  up- 
building of  the  South,  particularly  for  the  advancement  of  the 

WILLIAM  G.  THOMAS,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Thomas, 
Barnes  & Miller,  hardware  jobbers,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Panola 
county.  Miss.,  in  1867,  but  his  parents 
removed  to  Memphis  the  following 
year.  Air.  Thomas  knows  no  other 
home  than  Memphis,  for  it  was  there 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
left  high  school  a year  before  he 
would  have  graduated,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Orgill  Bros.,  hardware  merchants,  as  clerk,  re- 
maining with  that  firm  for  ten  years.  In  1893  the  present  firm 
was  organized,  commencing  as  a retail  house,  but  meeting  with 
such  success  as  to  warrant  it  in  branching  out  for  a general 
jobbing  trade.  Today  the  house  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
hardware  jobbing  in  the  South,  doing  an  immense  business, 
and  employing  a force  of  sixty  men,  of  whom  twelve  are  trav- 
11— 11 
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eling  salesmen,  having  for  their  territory  the  states  of  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Alabama,  West  Tennessee,  Western  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  a large  portion  of  Missouri,  and  the  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  territories.  Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Memphis,  in  both  business  and  social  life.  He  has  served 
one  term  as  president  of  the  Merchants’  exchange,  and  two 
terms  of  one  year  each  as  its  vice-president.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  FIoos,  and  affiliates  with 
the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a bachelor  and  is  very 
popular  in  social  circles. 

JOSEPH  B.  CABELL,  Southern 
freight  agent  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  railroad,  the  Con- 
tinental Line  and  the  Central  States 
Dispatch,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  in  1862.  He 
lived  there  until  1886,  and  was  there 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  Upon 
leaving  school,  he  taught  school  in 
Union  county,  Ky.,  and  cierked  in  the 
post-office  at  Henderson,  and  later 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Louisville 
& Nashville  railway  at  Henderson  in  1880,  and  finally  became 
agent  at  that  point.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  to  a position  in 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  was  so  employed  until  April,  1889, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  local  agent  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
railroad,  at  his  old  home.  After  a year  in  this  position  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  for  a year  he  was  with  the  Cupples  Wood- 
enware  Company.  But,  like  most  railroad  men,  he  returned  to 
his  first  love,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891  he  went  to  Memphis  to 
take  the  place  of  traveling  agent  for  the  Blue  Line.  A year 
later  he  was  offered  the  position  of  agent  for  the  Inter-State 
Dispatch,  which  he  accepted  and  remained  with  that  company 
for  five  years,  "or  until  1896,  when. he  took  his  present  position. 
Before  leaving  the  railway  mail  service,  he  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  assistant  general  superintendent,  of  the  service  in 
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the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  perfecting  the  present  interchange  of  mail  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Cabell  is  a prominent  figure  in  Masonic  circles, 
being  a Knight  Templar,  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  past 
potentate  of  Alchymia  temple,  of  Memphis.  He  also  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  consistory,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite;  knight  commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor;  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo 
Hoos;  the  Woodmen  of  the  World;  the  Tennessee,  Driving 
Park  and  Jockey  clubs,  and  on  the  board  of  governors.  He 
affiliates  with  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for  a number  of 
years  a member  of  the  -Memphis  Cotton  exchange,  and  served 
as  a director ; is  a member  of  the  Memphis  Merchants*  exchange, 
and  has  served  as  a director  on  its  board ; was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of,  and  suggested  the  name  for,  the  Business  Men’s  club. 

LEWIS  T.  KAVANAUGH,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Kavanaugh  Land  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a 
product  of  Missouri.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  in  1864,  and 
his  early  years  were  spent  in  that  city,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools,  afterward  finishing  his  education  at  Westminster 
college,  Fulton,  Mo.  In  1881  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Central  Elevator  Company,  of  S't.  Louis,  and  remained  with 
that  concern  for  several  years.  He  then  engaged  with  W.  T. 
Bartley,  wholesale  dealer  in  meats,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  Atchison,  Kan., 
where  he  took  a position  with  the  Pomeroy  Coal  Company. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  tie  contracting  business  with  his  brother,  and  followed  this 
business  for  about  eighteen  months.  In  1888  he  went  back  to 
Atchison,  Kan.,  where  he  was  married,  and  returned  soon  after 
to  Decatur.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  moved  to  Memphis  and 
went  into  the  sand  business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  His 
company  was  incorporated  in  1891  and  has  so  far  enjoyed  a 
successful  career.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 
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THOMAS  B.  ANDREWS,  of  the 
Davis  & Andrews  Grain  and  Milling 
Company,  of  Memphis,  Term.,  was 
born  in  Marseille,  Ky..  in  1858.  He 
was  reared  in  Fleming  county,  and 
finished  his  education  at  Centre  col- 
lege, Danville,  Kv.,  graduating  in 
1879  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He 
then  went  to  Memphis  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Memphis  & 
Charleston  Railroad  Company,  as 
clerk,  remaining  in  the  service  of  the 
company  for  three  years  and  rising  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk. 
He  then  engaged  with  the  Memphis  Grain  and  Package  Ele- 
vator Company,  as  clerk.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  super- 
intendent, and  in  1894  was  elected  president  of  the  company, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  property  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  1898.  In  1892  he  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  Eagle  Mill  Company,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  the  same  fire  that  wiped  out 
the  property  of  the  Grain  and  Elevator  Company.  In  1900  the 
firm  of  Davis  & Andrews  was  formed,  and  in  1901  the  Davis 
& Andrews  Company  was  organized  to  manufacture  corn  prod- 
ucts. It  does  a corn-milling  and  general  grain  business.  The 
mills  of  the  company  are  located  on  the  Illinois  Central  tracks 
and  have  a capacity  of  1,500  barrels  of  meal  per  day,  with  a 
considerable  percentage  of  hominy,  grits,  pearl  and  cream  meal. 
In  addition  to  their  other  products,  the  mills  turn  out  4,000 
sacks  of  chops  daily.  The  elevator  will  unload  3,500  bushels 
of  corn  per  hour ; the  private  tracks  of  the  company  will  accom- 
modate fourteen  cars  at  one  time.  About  fifty  people  are  em- 
ployed and  the  mills  run  the  year  round.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a 
director  of  the  Memphis  Merchants’  exchange;  also  of  the 
Memphis  Freight  bureau;  belongs  to  the  Phi  Delta  Theta;  and 
is  a member  of  and  elder  in  the  Alabama  Street  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  ancestors  coming 
from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1730,  and  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  of  them  participated  in  the  Revolution. 
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LAWRENCE  E.  TALBOT,  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  June  25,  1847.  He 
is  a son  of  James  L.  and  Ann  P.  (Dickens)  Talbot,  both  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  English  families  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica some  years  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Harvey  Talbot,  was  a soldier  in  the  Colonial  army 
during  the  Revolution,  and  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  King’s  Mountain.  The  maternal  grandfather,  William  Dick- 
ens, was  a captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  father,  Robert 
Dickens,  was  a colonel  of  dragoons.  Lawrence  E.  Talbot 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  common  schools,  after 
which  he  attended  the  West  Tennessee  college,  where  he  was  a 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  his  age  would 
permit,  he  left  college  for  the  ‘‘tented  field*’  as  a member  of 
Company  D,  Forrest's  regiment  of  Tennessee  cavalry,  and 
served  with  this  organization  until  the  close  of  the  war,  taking 
part  in  nearly  all  the  military  operations  in  Middle  and  Western 
Tennessee.  After  the  war  he  did  not  complete  his  education, 
which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted,  but  decided  to  enter  upon 
a business  career.  In  his  chosen  line  he  has  been  eminently 
successful  owing  to  his  rare  business  tact,  his  untiring  industry 
and  his  genial  disposition,  which  makes  friends  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Last  but  not  least  of  his  qualifica- 
tions is  his  inflexible  honesty,  which  holds  the  confidence  of  all 
his  associates  and  acquaintances.  In  1871  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Joe  May  Rice,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born  four  chil- 
dren : May  Rice.  James  L.,  Helen  and  Allison. 

B.  G.  SARGENT,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  Iron  Mountain  railroads,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
New  Salem,  111.,  in  1863,  and  made  that  his  home  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  and 
became  telegraph  operator  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 
He  remained  in  the  company’s  service  for  four  years,  the  last 
three  of  them  as  train  dispatcher.  He  left  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  become  train  dispatcher  for  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad  Company,  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  he  remained  for 
six  years,  the  last  half  of  which  he  was  assistant  super- 
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intendent  and  superintendent  of  telegraph.  In  1891  he  came 
East,  and  took  the  position  of  local  and  commercial  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  companies,  at 
Memphis.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a thorough  railroad  man,  and  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  him  and  his  capacity  expect  to  see 
him  rise  to  still  more  important  positions.  He  belongs  to  no 
order,  but  is  of  a social  disposition,  and  finds  pleasure  and  relax- 
ation in  his  clubs — the  Tennessee,  Jockey  and  Business  Men’s — 
and  the  Memphis  Trotting  association. 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis  & San  Francisco  railroad 
(Frisco  system)  at  Memphis,  Term., 
was  born  in  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  1871, 
and  lived  there  until  fourteen  years 
old.  A year  later  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company  at  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  as 
telegraph  operator.  He  worked  for 
the  Mobile  & Ohio  railroad  for  twelve 
years,  rising  to  the  position  of  south- 
eastern passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Pie  then  took  a position  as  general  agent  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Ft.  Scott  & Memphis  railroad,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Two  years  later 
the  road  was  merged  with  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  rail- 
road, and  Mr.  Cornatzar  was  transferred  to  Memphis  as  general 
agent  for  the  company.  When  the  deal  was  consummated 
between  the  Frisco  system  and  the  Rock  Island  system,  he 
became  general  agent  for  both  lines,  still  maintaining  headquar- 
ters at  Memphis,  and  has  since  been  advanced  'to  the  responsible 
position  of  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Frisco  sys- 
tem at  Memphis,  with  entire  charge  of  passenger  matters  origi- 
nating in  the  Southeast.  Mr.  Cornatzar  belongs  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  Tennessee  club.  Pie 
is  a popular  railroad  man,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Southeast. 
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EDWARD  K.  VOORHEES,  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  of  the 
“Frisco”  system,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
was  bom  at  Monroe,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  in  1862,  and  in  1869  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Fella,  Iowa.  In 
1S77  he  went  to  Garnett,  Kan.,  and 
in  1 880  to  Fort  Scott,  where  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Kansas  City. 
Fort  Scott  & Gulf  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Kansas  City  to  take  a position  with 
the  Santa  Fe,  and  in  1884  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Kansas 
City.  Fort  Scott  & Gulf  Company,  at  Kansas  City.  He  was 
transferred  to  Memphis  in  1889,  as  local  agent  in  the  freight 
service,  and  in  1894  was  made  commercial  agent  for  the  same 
line.  In  1896  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position,  a steady 
advancement  which  bespeaks  appreciation  of  the  ability  he  has 
shown  in  his  line  of  work.  Mr.  Voorhees  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  belongs  to  the  Tennessee  club,  one  of  the  leading 
social  organizations  of  Memphis.  That  he  will  make  further 
strides  forward  as  a railroad  man  is  not  doubted  by  those  who 
know  his  capability. 

EGBERT  E.  TANSIL,  a well-known  resident  of  Dresden, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  the  countv  where  he  now  lives,  May  11, 
1839.  his  parents  being  Erasmus  B.  and  Matilda  C.  (Allen) 
Tansil,  both  descendants  of  English  families  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia a short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
His  grandfather  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  after  the  Revolution 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  married.  A brother  of 
Erasmus  B.  Tansil  was  a soldier  in  the  Florida  Indian  war. 
Egbert  E.  Tansil  received  his  education  in  the  Cumberland  uni- 
versity, graduating  from  the  law  department  in  the  spring  of 
j86i.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  or- 
ganize a company  for  the  Confederate  service.  When  this  com- 
pany was  completed  he  was  elected  captain,  and  it  was  mustered 
into  the  service  as  Company  A,  Thirty-first  Tennessee  infantry. 
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The  regiment  was  assigned  to  Stewart’s  brigade,  and  when  it 
was  reorganized,  some  nine  months  later,  he  was  elected  colonel. 
He  took  part  in  the  twenty-one  days’  bombardment  at  Fort  Pil- 
low; was  with  Bragg  in  Kentucky,  his  regiment  losing  heavily 
at  the  battle  of  Perryville;  distinguished  himself  at  Murfrees- 
boro; was  assigned  by  General  Forrest  to  the  command  of  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee  and  Southwest  Kentucky,  with  head- 
quarters at  Jackson : was  engaged  later  in  nearly  all  the  military 
operations  in  Middle  and  West  Tennessee;  and  was  still  later 
promoted  and  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Central 
Alabama.  After  the  war,  he  lived  for  several  years  at  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans,  but  finally  returned  to  Weakley  county  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Cleveland  he  was  connected  with  the  United  States 
internal  revenue  service.  Colonel  Tansil  was  married,  in  1867, 
to  Miss  Jackie,  daughter  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Bell,  and  to  this  union 
have  been  born  the  following  children : Sadie,  now  Mrs.  Per- 

kins; Mamie,  Thomas  E.,  Hayden  and  J.  D.  Tansil. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  lawyer  and  ex-mayor  of  Lexington, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city.  May  18,  1838.  His  parents  were 
Jesse  and  Mary  (May)  Taylor,  the  former  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia  and  the  latter  of  North  Carolina.  The  father  was  a sol- 
dier under  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  He  had  three  sons  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  war,  including  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John 
M.  Taylor  received  his  education  in  the  Lexington  academy  and 
the  Union  university,  of  Murfreesboro,  and  in  i860  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  Cumberland  university.  I11 
] S6 1 he  assisted  to  organize  the  Henderson  county  sharp- 
shooters, which  afterward  became  Company  K,  Twenty-seventh 
Tennessee  infantry.  He  was  first  elected  first  lieutenant  of  the 
company  and  when  the  regimental  organization  was  perfected 
he  was  made  captain.  The  regiment  was  with  Gen.  A.  S.  John- 
ston at  Bowling  Green;  at  Shiloh  as  a part  of  Wood’s  brigade; 
afterward  at  Perryville,  where  Captain  Taylor  was  four  times 
wounded  and  captured.  After  his  exchange  he  was  found  to 
be  a cripple  for  life,  was  promoted  to  major,  and  made  com- 
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mandant  of  the  post  at  Gadsden,  Ala.  He  afterward  rejoined 
his  regiment  and  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  conipaign  and  the 
military  movements  around  Franklin  and  Nashville,  being  mus- 
tered out  as  a lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war,  he  took  up 
the  profession  of  law,  and  by  his  energy  and  ability  soon 
attained  a high  standing  at  the  bar.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Lexington;  was  a delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1870;  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  eleventh 
judicial  circuit  in  August  of  that  year,  and  held  the  office  for 
eight  years ; was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1880;  a member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1881: 
elected  to  Congress  in  1882  and  re-elected  in  1884  ; was  one  of 
the  Democratic  presidential  electors  for  the  state  at  large  in 
1892;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  elev- 
enth circuit  in  1895,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  for  a full 
term  of  six  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  chancery 
court  of  appeals.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  in  1892  was  elected  president  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation of  bivouacs.  A little  while  before  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  J.  McHaney,  and  three  chil- 
dren born  to  this  union  are  living:  Mary  Lou,  the  wife  of 

A.  W.  Harman;  William  M.,  a lawyer,  and  Daisy  A. 

ARTHUR  R.  DAVANT,  the 
Southern  Railway  . Company’s  com- 
mercial agent  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
a product  of  South  Carolina.  Fie  was 
born  in  Gillisonville,  Beaufort  district 
(now  Hampton  county),  in  July, 
1867,  and  lived  there  until  fourteen 
years  of  age,  receiving  instruction 
under  private  tutors.  He  then  went 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  attended 
school  until  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & Geor- 
gia Railroad  Company,  as  a clerk  in  the  freight  department, 
where  he  remained  about  seven  months.  In  October,  1888,  he 
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secured  a place  with  the  Memphis  & Charleston  railroad,  and 
went  to  Memphis  as  rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  at 
that  point,  where  he  worked  his  way  up  and  was  chief  clerk  for 
several  years.  When  that  road  was  absorbed  by  the  Southern 
railway,  in  1898,  he  was  traveling  freight  agent,  and  continued 
with  the  Southern,  rising  to  his  present  position  by  reason  of 
merit.  Mr.  Davant  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church.  Like 
most  railroad  men,  he  is  a live  member  of  the  Concatenated 
Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  and  is  generally  on  hand  to  assist  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  order,  whether  it  is  in  the  bringing  up  of  the 
kittens  or  the  conventions  of  the  society. 

JOSEPH  EDWIN  WASHINGTON,  of  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn.. 
one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Robertson  county  bar  and 
an  ex-member  of  Congress,  was  born  at  “Wessyngton,’’  the  fam- 
ily homestead,  in  Robertson  county.  Nov.  10,  1851.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  home  ; he  graduated  from  Georgetown 
college,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  June,  1873;  was  then  a 
member  of  the  first  law  class  organized  at  Vanderbilt  university, 
in  1874.  but  before  graduating  gave  up  his  law  studies  to 
engage  in  farming.  Mr.  Washington  soon  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a man  of  affairs  by  his  neighbors,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  to  represent  Robertson  county  in  the  state  legislature. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict as  an  elector  on  the  Hancock  and  English  ticket,  and  .in 
1886  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  from  the  sixth 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cheatham,  Davidson, 
Houston,  Humphreys,  Montgomery,  Robertson  and  Stewart. 
His  record  was  evidently  approved  by  his  constituents,  for  he 
was  re-elected  four  times,  making  a continuous  service  of  ten 
years  as  a member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives.  Mr, 
Washington  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Robertson  county,  and  has  more  than  a local  reputation  in  politi- 
cal circles.  He  was  succeeded  in  Congress,  in  1896,  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Gaines,  of  Nashville. 
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RICHARD  EDWARD  BURL- 
INGTON, D.  D.  S.,  one  of  the  popu- 
lar dentists  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Hernando,  Miss.,  Sept.  2, 
1847,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
there,  taking  one  year  additional  at 
the  Kentucky  Military  institute.  He 
is  a son  of  Dr.  Edward  Bullington, 
who  moved  to  DeSoto  county,  Miss., 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1839.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  studies  at  the  mili- 
tary institute,  young  Bullington  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  spent  a year.  In  April,  1864,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  in  a com- 
pany of  boys  raised  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Raines,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a member  of  Company  K,  Eighteenth 
Mississippi  cavalry,  under  Col.  Alec.  Chalmers,  in  Forrest’s 
command,  surrendering  at  Gainesville,  Ala.  He  was  engaged 
at  Spring  Hill,  Selma,  Franklin,  about  Nashville  and  on  the 
retreat  to  Alabama.  When  the  war  closed  lie  returned  home, 
passed  a year  on  the  farm,  then  went  back  to  the  military 
institute  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  he  spent  a year.  He  fol- 
lowed merchandizing  for  a few  months  at  his  home,  later 
he  acted  for  a time  as  clerk  for  the  assignee  of  bankruptcy, 
after  which  he  went  back  to  the  farm,  and  remained  there 
until  1869.  In  December  of  that  year  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Tno.  S.  Peete,  of  Tipton  county,  Tenn., 
and  a granddaughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Whitley.  He  remained 
in  Tipton  county  a year,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming, 
then  went  to  New  Orleans  and  entered  a dental  college,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1872  with  first  honors,  delivering  the 
valedictory  address  for  his  class.  He  located  at  Humboldt, 
Tenn.,  where  he  practiced  for  a year,  then  returned  to  his  old 
home,  Hernando,  Miss.,  and  remained  there  until  1885,  build- 
ing up  a lucrative  dental  practice.  In  1878  his  father  and  his 
wife’s  father  both  died  of  yellow  fever.  In  1885  Dr.  Bulling- 
ton and  family  removed  to  Memphis,  where  he  has  enjoyed 
a large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  a prominent  member  of 
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the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a Knight  Templar.  He  is  also 
a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  an  Odd  Fellow ; belongs  to  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans’  camp 
of  Memphis.  He  was  a member  of  Gen.  George  \V.  Gor- 
don’s staff  at  the  Confederate  reunion  at  New  Orleans  in  1903, 
and  at  Dallas  in  1902.  Doctor  Bullington  is  president  of  the 
Security  Finance  and  Realty  Company,  of  Memphis.  He  is  a 
progressive  citizen  and  always  ready  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  city  and  state  along  moral  lines. 

JOHN  H.  ALSUP,  deceased,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  county 
trustee  and  city  tax  collector  for 
Shelby  county  and  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  was  a trusted  servant  of 
the  people  for  years,  and  through  all 
the  storm  and  stress  of  politics  re- 
tained their  confidence.  He  was  born 
in  the  county,  on  a farm  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Memphis,  April  18. 
1850,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis in  October,  1904.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  took  a two  years’  course 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Lexington.  Return- 
ing to  his  home,  he  followed  farming  and  carpentering  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  and  his  three  brothers  taking  contracts 
in  the  construction  line.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a deputy 
under  sheriff  McGowan,  and  served  with  him  until  he  was  made 
county  trustee,  and  then  under  Sheriff  Athy  until  that  official’s 
death  in  1883,  when  he  went  into  the  county  trustee’s  office,  in 
which  he  remained  in  some  capacity  until  his  own  death,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  being  defeated  in  the  contest  for  the 
position  in  1888.  The  two  yean  were  passed  in  collecting  back 
taxes,  and  when  J.  J.  Williams,  county  trustee,  resigned  to  take 
the  position  of  mayor  of  Memphis,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  for 
the  unexpired  term.  He  continued  to  fill  the  position,  having  been 
elected  in  1898,  1900  and  1902.  The  affairs  of  the  office  under 
his  administrations  were  administered  with  ability  and  care,  Mr. 
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Alsup  keeping  them  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  his 
predecessors,  and  although  he  handled  more  money  in  the  course 
of  the  year  than  any  man  in  the  county,  his  accounts  were 
always  properly  balanced  and  every  cent  accounted  for.  Mr. 
Alsup  did  not  belong  to  any  order  or  church,  but  affiliated  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal. 

THOMAS  B.  YANCEY,  a prominent  figure  in  the  com- 
mercial and  political  life  of  Somerville,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
LaGrange,  Fayette  county,  of  that  state,  in  the  year  1844.  His 
parents  were  A.  L.  and  Elizabeth  (Bragg)  Yancey,  the  mother 
a sister  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  and  Governor  Bragg  of  North 
Carolina.  When  Thomas  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  his  father  engaged  in 
planting.  Shortly  after  going  to  Arkansas  A.  L.  Yancey  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  and  died  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  The  son  received  a good 
English  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  May,  1861, 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  E,  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
infantry.  His  first  battle  was  at  Belmont,  Mo.  Afterward  he 
fought  at  Shiloh,  Tupelo,  Richmond,  Ky.,  Perry ville,  Mur- 
freesboro, and  several  minor  skirmishes  around  Cumberland 
Gap  and  Chattanooga.  After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he 
was  appointed  a cadet  in  the  regular  Confederate  army,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the 
field.  He  then  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pres- 
ton Smith,  and  was  with  that  officer  when  he  was  killed  at 
Chickamauga.  After  the  death  of  General  Smith  Lieuten- 
ant Yancey  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Vaughan 
through  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the 
hospital,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and 
returned  to  the  regular  army,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
given  the  rank  and  pay  of  a captain  in  the  provisional  army. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  merchandizing  at  LaGrange 
until  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Somerville.  During  the  first 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  he  field  the  office  oi 
United  States  marshal ; he  served  ten  years  as  mayor  of  Somer- 
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vi lie,  and  was  subsequently  elected  county  clerk.  In  all  these 
positions  he  has  rendered  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  men  of  Somerville.  Mr.  Yancey  is  a member  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  is  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  order. 

JOHN  T.  WALSH,  grocer  and  fire  and  police  commis- 
sioner, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Cook  county,  111.,  in 
1854,  but  as  his  people  moved  to  Memphis  in  1859,  he  is  in 
all  respects  a Memphis  product.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Memphis,  until  fifteen  years  old,  when  he 
concluded  to  carve  out  his  fortune,  and  commenced  as  a clerk 
in  a North  Memphis  grocery  store,  with  which  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1873  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  Railway  Company,  as  brakeman  and  baggage- 
master,  continuing  until  the  summer  of  1877,  when  he  and 
his  brother,  Anthony,  formed  a partnership  and  opened  a 
modest  retail  grocery  in  North  Memphis,  which  business  they 
carry  on  to  this  dav.  Wholesaling  was  finally  added,  and  in 
time  the  firm  commenced  dealing  in  produce  and  cotton,  their 
trade  in  these  lines  extending  far  and  wide.  They  practically 
control  the  grocery  trade  of  their  part  of  the  city.  Their  large 
business  has  been  built  up  through  energy,  push  and  honor- 
able dealing,  and  it  is  easily  the  most  extensive  in  North 
Memphis.  Their  large  brick  store  building  stands  above  all 
surrounding  structures  and  is  filled  with  goods.  Always 
interested  in  public  affairs,  Mr.  Walsh  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  public  works  in  1893,  and  served  two  terms,  eight 
years  in  all.  In  January,  1904,  he  was  elected  as  a member 
of  the  fire  and  police  commission.  Lie  is  a leader  in  affairs, 
and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  idea  to  purchase  or  build 
a city  water  plant,  which  the  municipality  finally  did.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  State  Savings  bank  and  a • member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  In  1879  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bannon, 
of  Memphis,  and  they  occupy  one  of  the  handsomest  homes 
in  their  part  of  the  city.  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  conspicuous  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare;  in  their  discus- 
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sion  he  has  shown  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  most 
complicated  matters,  and  has  acted  with  entire  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

F.  N.  FISHER,  superintendent  of 
the  Memphis  division  of  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  railroad,  was  born 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  1865.  and 
lived  in  that  city  until  sixteen  years 
of  age,  attending  public  school  there. 
Soon  after  reaching  the  age-  of  six- 
teen he  went  to  Wisconsin  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  as 
telegraph  operator  at  Baraboo,  filling 
that  position  for  two  years.  He  was 
made  train  dispatcher,  held  that  position  for  two  years,  and 
was  then  chief  dispatcher  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  a similar 
period.  In  December,  1889,  he  went  to  Paris,  Tenn.,  as  chief 
train  dispatcher  for  the  Louisville  & Nashville.  He  soon  rose 
to  the  position  of  trainmaster,  and  held  the  place  for  eleven 
years.  I11  1902  Mr.  Fisher  was  transferred  to  Memphis,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Memphis  division,  and  has  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  as  he  has  in  ever}'  place 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  occupy.  He  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a Knight  Templar,  and  is  one  of 
the  “Best  People  on  Earth,”  otherwise  an  Elk.  Mr.  Fisher 
is  also  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

ERNEST  MILLER,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  deputy  sheriff  of 
Shelby  county,  was  born  at  Cedar  Bluff,  Ala.,  Dec.  9,  1870. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  where  young  Miller  received  his  education 
and  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  baker.  In  1889  he  went  to 
Memphis  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  soon  afterward  went  into  the 
retail  grocery  business,  which  he  carried  on  for  three  years, 
failing  after  a determined  effort.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
deputy  sheriff,  and  has  continued  in  that  position  ever  since. 
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In  1900  he  was  also  appointed  deputy  coroner  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Miller  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Christian  church. 


gaged  in  business  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate cavalry,  entering  the  service  as  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Memphis  Light  Dragoons,  an  organization  which  afterward 
became  Company  A,  Seventh  Tennessee  cavalry.  Six  months 
later  he  was  made  captain,  and  commanded  the  company  until 
early  in  1864.  when  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment,  which  rank  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  final 
surrender  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  in  May,  1865.  Colonel  Taylor 
was  engaged  at  Belmont,  Jackson,  Miss.:  Athens,  Ala.;  Tishi- 
mingo  Creek,  Harrisburg,  Miss.;  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  in  the  fighting  on  the  retreat  into  Alabama.  He 
was  twice  slightly  wounded,  at  Columbia  and  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  clerked  for  two 
years.  He  then  purchased  an  interest  in  the  grocery  and-  cot- 
ton firm  of  Newton,  Ford  & Co.,  later  Ford,  Porter  & Co. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ford  the  firm  became  Porter,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  and  in  1882  Mr.  Taylor  organized  the  present  firm  of  \V. 
F.  Taylor  & Co.  Colonel  Taylor  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity;  is  a charter  member  of  the  Memphis  Historical 
society,  and  is  a member  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
stewards  of  the  First  Methodist  church,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


COL.  W.  F.  TAYLOR,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  of  the  firm  of  \Y.  F. 
Taylor  & Co.,  cotton  factors,  was 
born  near  Huntsville,  Madison 


\ county,  Ala.,  July  11,  1835,  where  he 


| lived  and  attended  school  until  1848, 
| when  his  parents  removed  to  Shelby 
f county,  Tenn.,  in  which  county  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Chalmers'  insti- 
tute, Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  in 
1853  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  en- 
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E.  F.  W EBBER,  cotton  factor  and 
\ president  of  the  Cotton  exchange,  of 

\ Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  equipped  men  in  his 
\ business  in  the  South.  He  has  been 
']  in  it  from  a boy,  and  has  made  a 
success  of  it  through  intelligent  and 
/ well-directed  efforts.  His  election  to 
the  position  of  president  of  the  ex- 
change is  proof  of  the  recognition  by 
__  his  associates  in  this  line  of  business 

of  his  ability  and  qualifications  as  a 
cotton  factor.  He  was  bom  in  Shelby  county,  in  1856,  and 
grew  to  manhood  in  and  near  Memphis.  His  parents  moved 
to  the  city  soon  after  the  war,  and  the  son  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  Memphis,  leaving  the  high  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  to  enter  the  employ  of  a local  cot-, 
ton  firm.  He  continued  with  firms  in  that  line  of  business  until 
1900,  when  he  went  into  the  business  for  himself,  and  soon 
became  a prominent  figure  in  the  cotton  market.  Mr.  W^ebber 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


T.  C.  GUINEE,  wholesale  dealer  in  fruits  and  produce, 
- Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Missouri,  but  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Memphis  when  he  was  but  a boy,  and  he  attended 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Young  as  he  was,  circumstances  gave  him  charge  of  a retail 
grocery  at  that  age,  and  for  three  years  he  conducted  the 
business  in  a successful  manner.  His  experience  gave  him  a 
desire  to  learn  the  wholesale  business,  and  at  nineteen  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  M.  Gavin  & Co.,  as  clerk.  He  was  rapidly 
advanced,  until  he  reached  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  of  that  firm,  a reward  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty.  In  October.  1S85,  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  firm  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  business  for  himself  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  John- 
son, Guinee  & Co.  In  August,  1897,  nearly  twelve  years  later. 
n-12 
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the  firm  became  T.  C.  Guinee  & Co.,  consisting  of  T.  C.  Guinee 
and  D.  K.  Grace,  and  thus  it  remained  until  May,  1903,  when 
Mr.  Grace  retired  and  Mr.  Guinee  became  sole  proprietor, 
though  retaining  the  old  firm  name.  The  firm  handles  every- 
thing known  to  the  fruit  and  produce  business,  receiving  goods 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Italy,  and 
dealing  largely  in  foreign  nuts  and  dried  fruits.  Mr.  Guinee 
belongs  to  the  Business  Men’s  club,  the  [Memphis  Merchants’ 
exchange  and  die  National  Credit  Men’s  association;  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church  and  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
America ; is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  business  men  of 
Memphis,  and  takes  great  interest  in  every  movement  that  con- 
duces to  the  advancement  of  the  city. 

GODFREY  FRANK,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Godfrey  Frank  & Co.,  is  one 
of  the  best-known  cotton  men  in  the 
South.  He  was  born  in  Germany, 
Sept.  1,  1834.  In  1851  he  came  to 
America  and  located  first  at  Grand 
Lake,  Ark.,  where  a brother  lived. 
Eighteen  months  later  he  went  to 
Napoleon,  Ark.,  and  opened  a gen- 
eral store  with  his  brother,  Henry, 
They  enjoyed  a good  business  until 
the  war  broke  out,  in  1861,  when 
Godfrey  joined  the  army  as  a member  of  Bolivar  troop  of 
cavalry.  He  served  six  months  and  quit,  not  being  regularly 
enlisted,  went  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  where  he.  was  detailed  as  a 
volunteer  scout  to  act  about  Napoleon,  and  served  as  such  for  a 
year.  In  1863  he  went  to  Memphis  and  entered  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  1868.  His  brother’s 
death  at  Concordia,  Miss.,  led  him  to  go  there  and  engage 
in  business,  where  he  remained  until  1888.  He  then  returned 
to  Memphis,  and  in  1890  went  into  the  cotton  business,  which 
has  been  his  vocation  ever  since.  He  organized  the  firm  of 
Fader,  Frank  & Co.,  and  in  1882,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Fader,  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Godfrey  Frank  & 
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Co.  The  popularity  and  energy  of  the  firm  are  realized  when 
one  considers  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  it.  They 
handle  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  40.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, drawn  from  the  country  contiguous  to  Memphis.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Frank  are  Mr.  Sam  Kahn,  formerly  of 
Bolivar,  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Frank.  The  firm  has  large  and 
influential  connections  with  the  cotton-planting  interests  of  the 
Yazoo  delta,  the  richest  cotton  country  in  the  world.  The  firm 
has  a record  of  years  to  give  it  a standing  among  the  planters, 
and  it  is  increasing  in  business  and  in  honorable  position 
in  commercial  circles.  Mr.  Frank  is  a director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  [Manhattan  bank,  the  Memphis  Trust 
Company  and  the  South  [Memphis  Land  Company.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Masons,  the  Knights,  of  Flonor  and  the  B’nai 
BTith. 


COLONEL  ANDREW  DUNN 
G WYNNE,  of  the  firm  of  Stewart, 
G wynne  & Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  County  1 Londonderry, 
Ireland,  Jan.  i8,  1839.  Fie  is  a son 
of  Andrew  and  Ann  (Rosenbo rough) 
G wvnne,  who  came  to  America  in 
December,  1849.  The  father  was  a 
merchant  in  Memphis  until  his  death, 
in  1862.  The  son  attended  school 
until  fourteen  years  old,  when  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
received  a business  training.  In  11859  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
A.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Susan  Henderson.  When  the  war 
came  on,  in  1861,  he  became  a member  of  the  Sumter  Grays, 
was  elected  second  lieutenant  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
adjutant  of  a Tennessee  battalion.  On  April  3,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  transferred  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Alabama  infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  a fragment  of 
a shell  from  a Federal  gunboat  cut  away  the  point  of  his  cap, 
struck  a button  on  his  breast,  glanced  and  shattered  his  left  arm. 
Another  piece  oi  the  same  shell  wounded  his  horse.  Flis  gal- 
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lantry  in  this  battle  led  to  another  promotion,  and  he  was 
made  a lieutenant-colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Thirty-eighth  Tennessee  infantry,  of  which  his  old  company 
formed  a part.  He  participated  with  his  regiment  in  all  its 
splendid  sendee,  including  the  battles  of  Perryvdlle,  Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga.  Mill  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Creek  and  Atlanta.  After 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Col.  John  C.  Carter,  of  the 
Thirty-eighth,  commanded  the  brigade  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gwynne  took  command  of  the  regiment.  When  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  occupying  Dalton,  in  1864  was  attacked  by 
Sherman,  the  Thirty-eighth  Tennessee  and  Thirty-eighth  Ala- 
bama were  put  in  the  front  to  hold  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Creek  Gap.  Gwynne  and  his  force  repulsed  one  determined 
assault  after  another,  ^ against  what  seemed  an  irresistible 
force,  until  eight  times  the  enemy  were  heroically  beaten  back. 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  remained  close  at  hand  to 
witness  the  conflict  and  send  up  reinforcements  should  they 
be  needed,  then  rode  away,  satisfied  that  Gwynne  could  handle 
the  situation.  Colonel  Gwynne  here  received  a severe  scalp 
wound.  He  and  his  command  shared  the  splendid  record  made 
by  Cheatham’s  division  through  the  Atlanta  campaign.  In  the 
battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864,  while  leading  his  men  over 
the  enemy’s  breast-works,  Colonel  Gwynne  was  severely 
wounded  and  captured.  His  wrist  joint  was  shattered  by  a 
minie  ball,  eight  inches  of  bone  being  broken.  He  received 
prompt  surgical  attention  on  the  field,  where  he  remained  ten 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  was  sent  'to  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Marietta,  where  his  wound  was  carefully  attended 
to.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island,  O.,  where  he 
remained  nearlv  three  months,  when  he  was  exchanged,  sent 
to  Richmond,  and  in  February,  1865,  he  started  on  foot  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  in  North  Carolina.  The  war  soon  closed, 
and,  borrowing  money  enough  to  bring  his  wife  and  child  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Memphis,  he  began  the  struggle  of  life 
anew,  penniless  and  disabled,  but  with  the  same  splendid  cour- 
age that  had  characterized  him  in  the  long  years  of  war.  His 
first  employment  was  as  second  clerk  on  a Yazoo  steamer. 
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Later  he  found  employment  at  Memphis,  and  finally  became 
connected  with  a firm  at  Des  Arc,  Ark.,  which  subsequently 
opened  at  Memphis.  The  firm  of  Stewart,  Gwynne  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers  and  cotton  factors,  was  organized  in  1866, 
and  has  been  in  existence  ever  since,  though  Colonel  Gwynne 
is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original  firm.  It  has 
met  with  a full  measure  of  success  in  these  years,  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  factors  in  the  mercantile  life  and  history  of 
Memphis.  In  1873  Colonel  Gwynne  became  a director  in  the 
State  National  bank,  in  1880  was  made  vice-president,  and  in 
1892  he  was  elected  president,  holding  that  position  for  six 
years  and  resigning  in  1898  on  account  of  ill-health.  Jn  con- 
nection with  his  resignation,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  indicates  better  than 
anything  else  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  associates : 
“In  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  State  National  bank,  of  Memphis,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1898,  whereby  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
board  were  appointed  a committee  to  give  expression  to  the 
general  feeling  of  regret  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Col. 
Andrew  D.  Gwynne  of  the  office  of  president,  the  committee 
declare  that,  though  in  this  age  of  strenuous  effort  great  deeds 
and  the  men  who  perform  them  are  quickly  forgotten,  a con- 
spicuous exception  is  found  in  the  official  career  of  this  dis 
tinguished  financier,  who  has  voluntarily  laid  down  the  bur- 
dens of  office.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
during  President  Gwynne’s  incumbency  deserves  more  than 
passing  approbation.  It  was  a period  of  its  history  marked 
in  the  management  by  exceptional  ability,  skill  and  tact.  To 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  those  rare  endowments  of  sound 
judgment,  clear  perception  and  technical  knowledge  were 
brought — qualities  that  lead  unerringly  to  the  best  ways  and 
surest  results.  Improved  methods  and  economies  were  intro- 
duced and  broad  plans  developed.  The  channels  of  business 
were  broadened;  the  volume  of  deposits  enlarged,  and  public 
confidence  firmly  established.  It  was  especially  during  the 
eventful  days  of  the  panic  of  1893,  when  financial  disaster  over- 
whelmed a large  part  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  conn- 
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try,  that  thoroughness  of  management  and  skill  in  leadership 
were  most  conspicuous.  With  serene  courage  and  cool  head, 
dangers  were  overcome,  the  weak  aided,  the  timid  encouraged, 
and  confidence  maintained;  his  masterful  direction  during*  this 
time  of  stress  and  storm  eliciting  praise  and  commendation,  of 
which  this  able  financier  may  justly  be  proud.  Nor  were  his 
virile  strength  and  uncommon  aptitude  weakened  by  the 
graciousness  of  speech  and  urbanity  of  manners  which  charac- 
terize him  and  win  for  him  a pleasing*  distinction  among  men. 
These  obliging  social  virtues  were  useful  allies,  which  helped 
to  smooth  the  rough  paths  that  led  to  his  many  successes.  In 
contemplating  his  manifold  services  and  shining*  qualities,  the 
committee  have  not  found  themselves  able  to  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  high  esteem  and  respect  in  which  Colonel 
Gwynne  is  held,  and  of  the  sincere  regret  with  which  his 
resignation  was  accepted. ” This  unqualified  endorsement  is  in 
line  with  the  many  expressions  of  confidence  which  have  been 
spoken  of  Colonel  Gwynne  all  along  and  through  his  life.  In 
granting  the  only  application  made  by  him  for  a furlough  when 
in  the  army  (and  that  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
home  for  his  family),  Gen.  M.  J.  Wright  endorsed  it  as  fol- 
lows : “In  forwarding  the  application  I desire  to  say  that 

Colonel  Gwynne  is  one  of  the  best  qualified,  most  attentive 
and  industrious  officers  I have  met  in  the  army.  He  has  done 
more  important  special  duty  in  my  brigade  than  any  officer 
in  it;  is  never  absent  from  his  post  of  duty,  and  makes  this 
application  only  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  which  I 
regard  as  an  extreme  case.”  This  furlough,  the  button  that 
saved  his  life  at  Shiloh,  the  bullet  that  struck  him  at  Atlanta, 
and  the  Mexican  quarter-dollar  which  comprised  his  entire 
capital  when  the  war  ended,  are  among  his  most  highly  prized 
treasures.  Colonel  Gwynne  is  vice-president  of  the  Memphis 
Storage  and  Express  Company;  a director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce;  the  Memphis  Trust  Company;  the  State 
Savings  bank,  and  the  Factors’  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  since  1856. 
He  has  one  son,  William  F.,  who  served  with  credit  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  as  a member  of  Company  B,  Second 
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Mississippi,  and  has  since  been  commissioned  captain  in  the 
military  service  in  the  Philippines. 

JAMES  JEFFREYS,  a surveyor  of  customs  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Ky.,  April  7,  1S53.  His 
early  life  was  passed  on  a farm.  He  received  a common  school 
and  academic  education,  studied  law  and  medicine,  but  never 
practiced  in  either  profession.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  farming-  until  1876,  when  he  became  a traveling  salesman, 
his  work  taking  him  through  many  states,  with  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  as  his  headquarters  most  of  the  time.  In  1880  he  made 
Camden  his  home  and  headquarters,  was  married  there  in 
1886,  and  entered  the  mercantile  business  the  same  year. 
In  1888,  he  organized  a newspaper  company  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Vidctte,  a Republican  weekly.  I11  1889 
he  was  appointed  deputy  United  States  marshal,  but  held  the 
position  only  a few  months,  resigning  to  accept  a position  in 
the  internal  revenue  service.  In  1892  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  of  Tennes- 
see, which  position  he  held  for  several  years.  I11  1894  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  from  the  twenty-fourth  senatorial 
district,  and  was  a member  of  the  memorable  Evans-Turney 
gubernatorial  contest  committee,  and  in  1896  was  a delegate- 
at-large  from  Tennessee  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
at  St.  Louis.  In  the  following  year  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Jeffreys  to  a position  in  the  land  department,  as 
allotting  agent.  He  shortly  afterward  resigned  this  to  accept 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Ute  Indian  commission,  with 
headquarters  in  Utah.  Here,  in  1898,  he  opened  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Indian  reservation  for  settlement.  In  July,  of  that 
year,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  that  commis- 
sion to  accept  the  position  of  surveyor  of  customs,  at  Mem- 
phis, to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  McKinley, 
and  so  enjoys  the  distinction  of  holding  three  commissions 
from  President  McKinley  during  his  first  administration.  In 
July,  1902,  President  Roosevelt  reappointed  Mr.  Jeffreys  as 
surveyor  for  another  four-year  term. 
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OLIVER  M.  HAMILTON,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mem- 
phis Coffin  Company,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  born  in  1861, 
growing  to  manhood  there  and  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  section.  He  went  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1883.  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  for  a number  of 
years.  In  1889  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Willingham  Sash 
and  Door  Company,  and  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  continued  as  such  until  1891,  when  it  was  re- 
organized as  the  Willingham  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr. 
Hamilton  holding  the  same  position  with  the  new  company 
until  1896,  when  he  severed  his  connection  with  it  and  moved 
to  Memphis.  The  Memphis  Coffin  Company  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  its  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  made 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  He  is  a good  business  man,  and 
has  gained  the  recognition  to  which  his  qualifications  entitle 
him.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

EVERETT  T.  BENNETT,  president  of  the  Bennett  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  hardwood 
lumbermen  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
March  18,  1857,  reared  in  that  city,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Hub.  He  graduated  from  the  grammar 
schools  in  1871  and  the  high  school,  in  1875,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  study  of  books,  and  then  entered  a commercial  col- 
lege for  a business  course.  In  1875  he  became  connected  with 
the  firm  of  William  B.  Reynolds  & Co.,  lumber  dealers,  and 
remained  with  that  company  for  three  years,  leaving  it  to 
accept  a position  with  a lumber  firm  at  Kenton,  O.  In  1881 
he  represented  the  Reynolds  Company  at  Nashville,  in  the 
mill  and  lumber  business,  in  which  they  were  associated  with 
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Jacob  Schafer  & Co.  In  1886  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where  lie  superintended  the  purchase  and  classi- 
fication of  a large  lot  of  walnut  lumber.  While  he  was  in 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Bennett  handled  a great  deal  of  lumber,  prac- 
tically walnut,  and  in  1887  he  became  manager  for  Cum- 
mings Bros.  Two  years  later  he  went  into  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory with  a portable  saw-mill,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
black  walnut  timber  for  export.  All  this  experience  gave  Mr. 
Bennett  a knowledge  of  hardwoods  that  has  proved  invaluable 
in  his  business  life  at  the  head  of  his  own  company.  In 
1892  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  in  1893  he  and  others  formed 
a stock  company,  buying  the  interest  held  by  John  Streight 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  organized  .the  Hardwood  Lumber 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Bennett  was  made  manager.  Three 
years  later  he  purchased  the  entire  plant  and  the  company 
took  the  name  given  above.  The  concern  was  incorporated 
in  1901,  and  now  has  three  large  saw-mills,  with  a total 
capacity  of  100,000  feet  daily.  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  a member 
and  president  of  the  Wolf  River  Towing  Company.  Being 
a thorough  lumberman,  Mr.  Bennett  is  a member  of  the  Con- 
catenated Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  and  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  order  looks  for  a part  of  its  entertainment  when  it  meets 
for  a social  session,  or  for  advice  during  its  business  con- 
claves. Memphis  is  considered  the  hardwood  lumber  center 
of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  industry  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  the  Bennett  company  is  one  of  the  leading  com- 
panies of  the  kind  in  the  South. 

CYRUS  P.  HUNT,  manager  of  an  independent  brokerage 
office,  known  as  the  Memphis  exchange,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1842.  He  attended  school  and  lived  there  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  On  May  15,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service,  as  a private  of  Company  A,  Fourth  Ten- 
nessee, and  served  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
received  an  honorable  discharge  because  of  physical  disability. 
He  was  in  the  engagements  at  Belmont,  Island  No.  10,  Shiloh, 
and  in  numerous  minor  engagements.  He  was  wounded  twice, 
and  in  1862,  while  on  the  road  back  to  his  command,  he  was 
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captured  between  Holly  Springs  and  Memphis,  and  held  for 
three  months  in  Memphis.  He  escaped  to  Canada  and  re- 
mained there  for  a year,  when  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  peace  was 
restored  he  returned  to  Memphis,  commenced  as  a clerk  in  a 
cotton  house,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  two  years,  when  he 
commenced  buying  cotton  for  himself.  He  continued  to  buy 
cotton  until  the  latter  part  of  1871,  when,  in  company  with 
his  uncle,  Sam  Mosby,  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Mosby  & Hunt.  This  asso- 
ciation continued  until  1876,  when  Mr.  Mosby  retired,  and  the 
firm  became  C.  P.  Hunt  & Co.  In  1886  Mr.  Hunt  disposed 
of  his  interests,  started  a stock  farm  in  Shelby  county,  Tenn., 
and  remained  in  that  line  for  seven  years.  In  1893  be- 
came  general  manager  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cotton  Com- 
pany, and  continued  as  such  until  1899.  In  the  latter  year 
he  opened  the  Memphis  exchange,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful. . 


W.  E.  HOLT,  a director  of  the 
Oliver-Finnie  Grocery  Company,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  David- 
son, X.  C.,  Jan.  4,  1864.  He  lived 
there  until  twenty  years  of  age,  at- 
the  common  schools  and 
1883  from  Davidson 


tending 
graduating  in 
college. 


On  leaving  college,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  Railroad  Company,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  car- record  and  tracing  de- 
partment, and  remained  there  three 
years.  In  1887  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  took  a position 
with  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  which  he  is  now  a stock- 
holder and  director,  being  elected  to  the  latter  position  in  1888, 
one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  He  is  also  a director 
in  the  Continental  Savings  bank  and  vice-president  of  the 
Memphis  Merchants’  exchange:  He  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 

byterian church. 
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JOSEPH  \V.  KEYES,  active  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Trust 
Company  of  Memphis,  Term.,  is  one 
of  the  live  men  who  have  given  to 
that  city  its  fair  fame  in  the  commer- 
cial circles  of  the  South.  Mr.  Keyes 
was  born  at  Fulton,  Miss.,  in  1857. 
and  was  reared  in  that  place.  He  se- 
cured a primary  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  but  left  school  at  an 
early  age  to  enter  the  employ  of  a 
larsje  general  store  in  Fulton,  where 
he  kept  books  and  rose  to  the  position  of  head  salesman.  In 
1878  he  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  a traveling  salesman  for 
the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  \Y.  B.  Belknap  & Co.,  which 
occupation  he  followed  for  several  years.  Laying  aside  his 
“grips,”  he  took  up  banking  and  became  vice-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Tupelo,  at  Tupelo,  Miss.  In  1896  he  left  Tupelo  and 
went  to  West  Point,  Miss.,  where  he  organized  the  Bank  of 
West  Point,  with  a paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  becoming  its 
cashier  and  manager.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  sold  his 
interest  there  and  removed  to  Memphis,  to  take  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Hessig-Ellis  Wholesale  Drug  Company,  with 
a paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  and  also  the  presidency  of  the 
Home  Finance  and  Trust  Company,  which  also  had  a paid-up 
capital  of  $100,000.  In  1904  the  Home  Finance  and  Trust 
Company  merged  with  the  Tennessee  Trust  Company,  which 
gave  to  the  Tennessee  Trust  Company  a paid-up  capital  of 
$700,000  and  a surplus  of  $200,000,  making  it  the  largest 
company  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  except  one  other.  By  this 
amalgamation  Mr.  Keyes  became  the  active  vice-president,  de- 
voting his  entire  time  to  its  affairs.  Mr.  Keyes  is  a director 
in  the  Bank  of  Newton,  Miss.,  Bank  of  Waynesboro,  Miss., 
and  a stockholder  in  several  banks  in  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see, also  in  oil  mills,  cotton  mills  and  mercantile  companies. 
He  is  a self-made  man  of  indomitable  energy,  determination 
and  ambition.  His  career  has  been  a successful  one,  because 
he  possesses  unusual  qualifications  as  a business  man  and 
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financier.  He  is  a leading  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
having  been  elected  to  all  the  offices  of  the  Grand  lodge  of 
Mississippi,  except  one.  He  also  held  many  offices  in  the 
Bankers’  association,  of  Mississippi,  including  the  office  of 
vice-president.  Mr.  Keyes  is  a strong  believer  in  Christianity 
and  morality. 

JESSE  T.  FORSYTH,  dealer  in  lime  and  cement,  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  younger  element  of  Memphis  business  men.  He  was  born 
in  Cross  county,  Ark.,  in  1866,  but  his  parents  moved  to  Mem- 
phis when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  and  he  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  he  was  not  part  and  parcel  of  that  place  from 
its  days  of  over-grown  villagehood  to  the  time  when  it  became 
a modern  city.  He  played  about  its  streets,  studied  in  its 
public  schools,  and  while  still  a boy  secured  employment  in  one 
of  its  dry-goods  stores  as  cash  boy.  He  remained  four  years 
in  this  store,  rising  to  a clerkship,  and  then  obtained  employ- 
ment with  T.  J.  Graham,  a dealer  in  lime  and  cement  on  a 
large  scale.  Possessed  of  good  judgment  for  one  so  young, 
and  being  attentive  to  duty,  he  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Graham 
until  he  became  his  principal  assistant.  He  remained  with  Mr. 
Graham  for  twelve  years,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman, 
in  1897,  he  started  in  the  lime  and  cement  business  for  him- 
self. When  he  commenced  he  occupied  one  small  store  room 
and  had  but  one  delivery  wagon.  At  the  present  time  he  has 
one  of  the  large  store  rooms  on  Front  street,  a large  ware- 
house on  the  railroad  tracks  and  keeps  several  wagons  busy. 
He  is  president  of  the  Nietolene  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  makes  a hog  cholera  cure.  Mr.  Forsyth  belongs  to 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  United 
Moderns.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Epworth  league  No.  1,  of  Mem- 
phis. 
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JOSEPH  N.  OLIVER,  of  the 
Oliver-Finnie  Grocery  Company,  is 
one  of  the  successful  business  men  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  has  risen  to 
high  positions  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce, by  reason  of  energy  and  appli- 
cation, united  with  good  business 
qualifications.  He  was  born  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Aug.  14,  1828.  After  re* 
ceiving  a primary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newark,  he  left 
home  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  a hat  manufactory.  He  worked 
at  hat-making  in  the  East  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  with 
intervals  of  travel,  both  in  America  and  abroad.  In  1853 
he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  took  charge  of  a hat  store.  Six 
years  later  he  formed  a partnership  with  Samuel  D.  Grear,  a 
wholesale  produce  dealer  and  grocer,  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  the 
spring  of  i860  a branch  of  this  house  was  established  in  Mem- 
phis. The  coming  on  of  the  war  so  seriously  affected  the 
wholesale  business  generally  in  that  city  that  in  1862  the  firm 
was  dissolved  and  the  wholesale  business  discontinued.  Mr. 
Oliver  then  went  into  the  retail  grocery  line,  as  head  of  the 
firm  of  J.  N.  Oliver  & Co.  This  firm  continued  until  1869. 
when  business  resumed  more  nearly  normal  conditions,  which 
encouraged  Mr.  Oliver  to  sell  his  interest  and  organize  the 
firm  of  Oliver,  Finnie  & Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 
In  1887  the  company  was  incorporated  as  the  Oliver-Finnie 
Grocery  Company,  strictly  wholesale.  The  business  has  in- 
creased from  the  beginning,  and  a building  on  Shelby  and 
Clinton  streets  was  erected  by  J.  N.  Oliver  and  rented  to  the 
firm.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  edifice  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Memphis,  or  in  the  Southern  states.  Mr.  Oliver  has 
proved  himself  possessed  of  an  unusual  business  acumen  and 
sagacity.  As  one  who  knew  him,  said:  'Air.  Oliver  is  simply 

a wonder.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  attends  to  business 
every  day,  and  is  a man  of  unerring  judgment,  and  of  the 
strictest  integrity.”  He  has  erected  several  private  residences 
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which  are  ornaments  to  the  city,  and  in  many  ways  has  shown 
a public  spirit  in  keeping  with  his  other  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  In  i860  he  married  Miss  Ella  Grear,  of  Cincinnati,  sis- 
ter of  his  then  partner.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Oliver 
is  a member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Second  Presbyteiian 
church. 

A.  A.  ARNOLD,  president  of  the 
George  Arnold  Company,  wholesale 
grocers,  of  Memphis,  Term.,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1857.  In  1862 
the  family  moved  to  Memphis, 
whither  the  head  of  the  family  had 
preceded  them,  and  in  that  city  the 
younger  Arnold  was  reared  and  re- 
ceiyecl  a limited  schooling.  When  but 
nine  years  of  age  he  entered  a dry- 
goods  house,  as  a cash  boy,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years,  rising  to  the 
place  of  helper  in  the  shoe  department.  He  then  attended 
school  for  about  a year,  afterward  going  to  Michigan,  where 
he  spent  about  a year  with  friends.  In  1874,  he  commenced 
contracting  for  levees  and  running  a commissary,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  those  lines  ever  since.  The  firm  of  George  Arnold 
& Co.  was  established  in  1862,  the  senior  George  Arnold  being 
the  head  of  the  company.  At  his  death,  in  1865,  his  son, 
George,  succeeded  to  the  position  of  manager.  In  1888  the 
company  was  incorporated  and  A.  A.  Arnold  became  one  of 
the  stockholders  and  directors,  and  later  was  elected  to  the 
vice-presidency.  After  the  death  of  President  George  Arnold, 
in  1903.  A.  A.  Arnold  was  elected  his  successor  and  George 
Arnold  III.  was  made  vice-president.  The  company  carries 
an  immense  stock  of  groceries,  etc.,  which  fill  their  great  build- 
ing, 83x151  feet  in  size,  and  four  stories  high.  It  does  a large 
business  as  a railway  and  levee  contractors’  supply  house,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  jobbing  trade.  It  employs  over  fifty 
people  in  various  capacities,  and  its  goods  sell  in  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
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It  has  the  exclusive  agency  in  the  territory  it  covers  for  a 
number  of  lines  of  goods  that  are  in  demand  with  the  trade. 
It  is  a cotton  dealer  in  a large  way,  and  has  customers  in 
every  section  of  the  cotton-growing  district.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
also  president. of  the  Wilson  Company,  dealers  in  wall  papers 
and  paints,  in  Memphis,  and  holds  a controlling  interest  in 
the  company.  He  also  owns  large  farming  interests  in  Ar- 
kansas. He  has  never  married,  but  has  been  a devoted  son 
to  his  mother,  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  of  age.  They 
live  in  Memphis  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  move  to 
their  country  home,  seven  miles  out  of  the  city.  Mr.  Arnold 
is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

JAMES  MONROE  GOODBAR. 
of  Goodbar  & Co.,  wholesale  dealers 
in  boots  and  shoes,  of  Memphis. 
Term.,  is  one  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  that  place  and  well  known 
among  the  business  men  throughout 
the  South.  He  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Overton  county,  Tenn.,  May  29, 
1839.  When  ten  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Sparta,  Tenn.  His 
father,  William  P.  Goodbar,  was  a 
successful  merchant  and  farmer,  and 
the  son  readily  acquired  a taste  for  mercantile  life  as  well  as 
•business  methods  and  habits.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  secured  a position  .with  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  of  Bransford,  McWhiter  & Co.,  of  Nashville.  Three 
years  later  he  accompanied  Col.  Thomas  L.  Bransford  and 
his  son,  John  S.  Bransford,  to  Memphis,  where  the  three  opened 
a wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business,  the  first  exclusively  whole- 
sale house  of  that  kind  in  the  city.  That  was  in  i860,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  following  year  interfered  so 
materially  with  the  wholesale  business  of  the  South  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  As 
soon  as  possible  its  business  was  wound  up.  and  early  in  1862 
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Mr.  Goodbar  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a private  in 
Company  I,  Fourth  Tennessee  cavalry.  Shortly  after  he  was 
elected  second  lieutenant,  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
made  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  and  served  as  such  until 
its  reorganization  at  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  in  the  spring-  of  1S63. 
At  that  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  commissary  department, 
as  a purchasing  agent,  and  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  was 
sent  to  Florida  to  buy  cattle.  He  served  with  'that  branch  of 
the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  February,  1867, 
returned  to  Memphis,  where  he  went  into  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness, this  time  as  a member  of  Goodbar  & Gilliland.  In  1877 
the  firm  became  Goodbar  & Co.  and  remains  so  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mr.  Goodbar’s  success  is  rental kable.  Starting  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  with  but  little  capital,  he  has  built  up 
a splendid  business  and  has  become  a wealthy  man  by  his 
energy,  determination  and  correct  methods.  The  firm  was  in- 
corporated in  1889  with  Mr.  Goodbar  as  president.  The  com- 
pany has  two  factories,  turning  out  a superior  grade  of  goods. 
Mr.  Goodbar  is  a director  in  the  Memphis  Trust  Company; 
in  the  Memphis  National  bank;  the  Chickasaw  Cooperage 
Company;  in  the  Little  Rock  Ice  Company,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  is  a stockholder  in  several  insurance  companies.  He 
has  always  taken  an  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  has  served 
as  a member  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  His  term  as 
a member  of  the  council  was  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Porter  as  president  of  the  taxing  district,  a period  when  the 
best  minds  of  the  city  were  called  into  service  to  - perpetuate 
Memphis  and  restore  her  to  a place  among  the  municipalities 
of  the  state.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
present  city  government,  being  one  of  a committee  of  seven 
that  was  appointed  at  a citizens’’ meeting  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  getting  rid  of  the  old  city  charter  and  organizing 
under  a new  plan.  In  1867,  Mr.  Goodbar  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Morgan  of  Hernando,  Miss.,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  a daughter.  He  is  a member  and  elder  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  and  politically  is  a Democrat,  but  never 
seeks  office. 
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COL.  I.  F.  PETERS,  industrial 
commissioner  of  Memphis,  and 
World’s  Fair  commissioner  for  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  July  12,  1850.  In  1856  his 
parents  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he 
received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  later  entered  col- 
lege at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  a wholesale  hat  house 
in  Chicago,  but  in  1869  went  to 
Memphis  as  clerk  for  Brown  & Jones,  coal  dealers,  and  re- 
mained in  their  employ  until  1874,  when  he  went  into  the  retail 
hat  business  in  Memphis.  I11  1877  he  married  Miss  Maggie 
M.  Wooldrige,  daughter  of  the  late  Egbert  and  Elizabeth 
Wooldrige.  In  18S0  he  disposed  of  business,  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  for  the  next  five  years  traveled  for  a cracker  factory. 
1 he  attractions  of  Memphis  were  too  strong  for  him,  however, 
and  in  18S6  he  returned  to  that  city  and  organized  a company 
known  as  the  Peters  Company,  of  which  he  was  manager, 
erected  a cracker  factory  and  operated  it . until  1891,  when 
it  was  sold  to  the  trust,  though  he  remained  for  two  years  as 
manager.  He  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  organization,  in 
- 1S89,  of  the  Southern  Cracker  Bakers’  association,  and  was 
made  president  of  it,  acting  in  that  capacity  until  1891,  when 
the  association  was  dissolved.  In  1892  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men’s  Business  league,  of  Memphis,  the 
first  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  was  its  president  two 
years.  At  this  time  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Merchants’ 
exchange..  Greatly  interested  in  military  matters,  he  became 
a member  of  the  famous  “Chickasaw  Guards”  in  1874,  first 
as  a private,  then  as  a sergeant,  and  in  1886  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Second  regiment.  By  regular  steps  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  major,  then  lieutenant-colonel,  and  finally 
was  chosen  as  colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  1893  Colonel 
Peters  Was  in  command  of  the  state  troops  at  Coal  Creek  for 
two  months  during  the  strike.  In  1895  the  Veteran  Chicka- 
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saw  Guards  arranged  for  a competitive  drill  to  be  held  in 
Memphis,  offering  prizes  amounting  to  $17,000.  Colonel 
Peters  was  appointed  manager  of  the  affair,  and  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States,  inviting  military  organizations  to  take 
pail  in  the  encampment  and  awakening  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  August,  1895,  as  the  senior  colonel  in  the  state,  he 
commanded  the  Tennessee  state  troops  and  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  Gov.  Peter  Turney  published  the  following  order:  “Col. 

I.  F.  Peters,  Second  regiment,  having  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion on  account  of  removing  his  residence  from  the  state,  he 
is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  state  loses  an  excellent  and 
valuable  officer,  one  who  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  uni- 
formed company  organized  in  the  state  after  the  war;  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  the  command  of  the  Second  regiment,  an  earnest 
worker  at  all  times  for  the  best  interest  of  the  service.  It 
is  with  regret  that  the  commander-in-chief  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  this  officer,  he  having  served  long  and  faithfully  in  the 
National  Guard.”  In  1896,  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
associated  himself  with  the  American-Luxfer  Prism  Company, 
and  as  manager  opened  their  branches  in  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg; returned  to  Memphis,  in  1898,  as  general  agent  for  a 
life  insurance  company,  and  in  1901  was  made  commissioner 
of  the  Industrial  league.  While  all  the  positions  filled  by 
Colonel  Peters  have  demonstrated  his  methodical  and  well- 
trained  business  capacity,  it  is  as  commissioner  of  the  Industrial 
league,  of  Memphis,  that  he  has  achieved  his  most  signal  suc- 
cess. Promoted  to  that  position  when  there  was  little  interest, 
and  still  less  confidence,  in  the  manufacturing  outlook,  he 
promptly  began  a vigorous  campaign  along  those  lines.  The 
revolution  wrought  during  his  four  years’  administration  has 
won  encomium  not  alone  in  Memphis  but  abroad.  His 
familiarity  with  every  detail  respecting  the  advantages,  facilities 
and  resources  of  Memphis  is  simply  marvelous.  lie  has  col- 
lected, digested  and  distributed  them,  in  such  systematic  and 
attractive  form  as  to  surprise  even  those  most  familiar  with  the 
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situation.  His  office  has  come  to  be  known  as  a bureau  of 
commercial  statistics.  In  January,  1904,  he  was  appointed 
World’s  Fair  commissioner  bv  Gov.  James  B.  Frazier.  The 
following’  is  quoted  from  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal , of 
January  28,  1904.  being  an  editorial  published  at  that  time: 
“Colonel  Peters  is  the  commissioner  of  the  Industrial  league, 
a man  who  has  done  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  city  the  last  few  years  than  any  other 
citizen  of  Memphis.  He  knows  more  of  the  resources  of  the 
city  and  can  create  a greater  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  those 
resources  at  St.  Louis  than  any  one  that  could  have  been 
selected,  and  he  is  withal  a gentleman  of  such  gifts  and  such 
presence  that  he  will  grace  any  position  in  which  he  is  placed 
as  the  representative  of  Memphis  and  of  Tennessee  at  the  great 
exposition.” 


JAMES  APPLEWHITE,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chickasaw  Cooperage 
Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Covington,  in  that  state,  in 
1844.  When  about  two  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Shelby  county, 
where  the  son  was  reared  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  joined 
an  artillery  company  at  Decatur, 
Ala.,  but  it  did  not  go  into  service. 
Two  months  later  he  joined  Company 
C,  Twelfth  Tennessee  infantry,  as  a private,  and  served  until 
captured  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Mor- 
ton, Indianapolis,  Inch,  and  held  nine  months,  when  he  was 
exchanged.  He  was  in  numerous  engagements,  among  them 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Lost 
Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  etc.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been 
in  the  Kentucky  campaign  under  Bragg,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  remained  in  the  hospital  there 
for  two  months.  After  his  release  from  prison  he  rode  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  walked  from  there  to  his  home  in 
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Cross  county.  Ark.,  where  he  had  gone  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  merchandizing  at  Witts- 
burg,  Ark.,  and  remained  there  and  at  Vaundale,  in  the  same 
county,  until  1897,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Mem- 
phis. He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Chickasaw  Cooperage 
Company,  and  was  made  vice-president,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  Mr.  Applewhite  is  also  a director  in  the  Memphis  Stove 
and  Hardware  Company,  the  News  Publishing  Company,  the 
Crown  Chemical  Company,  and  is  president  of  the  Idlewild 
Grocery  Company,  all  Memphis  institutions.  He  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a member  and  steward  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  but  not 

HENRY  C.  POLK,  of  the  whole- 
sale grocery  company  of  Polk,  Spin- 
ning & Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a 
product  of  that  city  and,  like  most  of 
its  productions,  a credit.  He  was 
born  in  1850,  was  reared  in  Mem- 
phis and  educated  in  its  schools.  Upon 
leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
wholesale  grocery  firm  as  clerk  and 
remained  with  that  house  for  twelve 
years,  learning  the  business  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  1882  he  organized  the  firm  of  Polk, 
Spinning  & Co.,  doing  business  at  268  Front  street,  his  part- 
ners being  H.  S.  Spinning  and  B.  A.  Shepherd.  The  firm  does 
business  as  grocers,  cotton  factors,  dealers  in  wagons  and  farm- 
ing implements,  in  six  states,  and  handles  some  12,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually,  its  specialty  being  staple  cottons.  It  is 
among  the  foremost  business  firms  in  Tennessee,  and  is  in- 
creasing its  business  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
Polk  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has  a de- 
servedly high  reputation  as  a man  of  probity,  business  ability 
and  public  spirit. 


a politician. 
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JOHN  GASTON,  proprietor  of 
the  Gaston  hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  near  Bordeaux,  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  1828.  His  father,  Peter 
Gaston,  was  a farmer,  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  without  being  able  to  leave  his 
son  anything  more  than  a good 
physique  and  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. At  the  age  of  twelve  years  the 
son  left  the  old  farm  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  an  uncle  kept  a small 


hotel  and  restaurant.  There  he  became  familiar  with  every 
branch  of  the  business,  and  later  became  a steward  on  an  ocean 
steamer,  crossing  the  Atlantic  many  times.  He  finally  settled 
in  New  York,  where  for  two  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  celebrated  Delmonico.  In  1851  he  went  to  California,  but 
remained  there  only  a short  time,  returning  to  New  York. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  Washington,  and  from  there  to 
Florida,  as  steward  of  a hotel  at  Apalachicola.  Next  he  be- 
came a steward  of  a hotel  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  subsequently 
look  a similar  position  at  Atlanta.  Shortly  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
on  detailed  duty  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  During  the  war, 
he  lost  all  he  had  accumulated,  and  in  1865  went  to  Mem- 
phis to  commence  the  work  of  rebuilding  his  broken  fortunes. 
Being  a man  of  great  industry,  splendid  capacity  and  com- 
mon sense,  he  succeeded,  in  1867,  in  getting  enough  'together 
to  open  a restaurant.  This  restaurant  proved  a popular  one 
from  the  very  start,  and  three  years  later  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  enough  to  warrant  him  in  opening  a small  hotel. 
The  hotel  became  as  much  of  a favorite  as  had  the  restaurant, 
and  as  his  means  increased  he  enlarged  his  business,  rising 
step  by  step  until  he  is  now  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
Memphis.  Although  he  is  still  the  proprietor  of  the  Gaston 
hotel,  he  has  retired  from  active  business,  having  reached  an 
age  where  the  comforts  of  his  beautiful  home  in  the  suburbs 
appeal  to  him  more  and  more.  There  are  few  homes  in  Mem- 
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phis  that  rival  it  in  elegance  and  appointments.  Mr.  Gaston 
is  still  a vigorous  and  active  man,  and  apparently  has  years 
of  usefulness  before  him.  He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Memphis  in  many  ways.  Charitable  to  a fault,  his 
purse  is  ever  open  to  the  needs  of  others  or  to  aid  in  making 
improvements.  Within  the  past  two  years  he  has  donated  to 
Memphis  a handsome  site  for  a public  park,  which  is  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  city’s  park  system,  and  which 
will  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Gaston  was  married  to  Mrs.  Julia 
T.  Meier,  and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them : Annie 

and  John  Patrick,  the  latter  of  whom  is  dead.  The  wife  died 
in  1 88 1,  and  he  has  since  married  again.  He  has  made,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Memphis,  a character  for  energy  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  that  is  enviable  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  is  noted  for  shrewdness  and  tact  in  business.  What  he 
possesses  has  come  to  him  through  work  and  carefulness.  Pie 
owes  nothing  to  speculation  or  luck.  Pie  fully  deserves  the 
respect  of  his  neighbors,  which  is  freely  accorded,  as  well  as 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Gaston  is  a director 
in  the  State  Savings  bank,  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
church  and  belongs  to  the  Business  Men’s  club  and  the  In- 
dustrial league. 

HARRY  E.  COFFIN,  of  J.  H.  Coffin  & Co.,  dealers  in  oils 
and  mill  supplies,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1852.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until 
1869,  when  his  father,  Joseph  H.  Coffin,  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, where  he  established  the  present  firm  of  J.  H.  Coffin 
& Co.,  Harry  E.  becoming  one  of  the  firm  and  remaining  in 
the  business  to  the  present  time.  There  is  no  better-known 
business  house  in  Memphis.  It  has  been  prosperous  from  the 
beginning,  and  its  thirty-five  years  of  existence  have  given  it 
an  enviable  standing  throughout  the  entire  South.  For  many 
years  the  firm  has  occupied  its  own  building,  25x120  feet,  four 
stories  high,  with  a good  basement,  at  22S  Front  street.  In 
addition  to  this  building,  the  firm  owns  a large  warehouse 
on  the  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  tracks.  It  handles 
all  grades  of  oils,  cordage,  wrought  iron,  steam  and  gas  pipe. 
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pipe  fittings,  valves,  pulleys  and  mill  supplies  in  general.  In 
the  warehouse  are  large  tanks  for  storing  oil.  The  firm  carries 
the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  its  line  of  any  house  in  the  South, 
and  its  business  is  increasing  in  volume  every  year.  A great 
deal  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  H.  E.  Coffin, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  business  men 
of  the  city.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, having  attained  to  the  thirty-third  degree  and  being  a 
Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  For  five  years  he  was  potentate 
of  Alchymia  shrine,  at  Memphis.  He  belongs  to  the  Ten- 
nessee, Chickasaw,  Jockey,  Country  and  Trotting  clubs.  Of 
him,  Maj.  II.  C.  Warinner,  one  of  the  most  prominent  at- 
torneys of  the  state,  has  this  to  say:  “He  is  a man  of  fine 
business  qualifications  and  personal  integrity;  a man  of  excep- 
tionally fine  character,  honorable  and  sociable,  and  straight 
in  every  way;  a devoted  son  to  his  aged  father  and  a model 
in  his  domestic  relations/’ 


WILLIAM  H.  RUSSE,  president 
of  the  Hardwood  Company,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  also  of  the  National 
Lumber  Exporters’  association,  was 
born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  1855. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  and  Northwestern  Christian 
(now  Butler)  university.  In  1889  he 
went  into  the  lumber  business  in  In- 
dianapolis, meeting  with  such  success 
as  to  encourage  him  in  the  thought  of 
branching  out.  and  two  years  later  he 
opened  a branch  at  Cairo,  111.  In  1893  he  closed  the  parent 
business  at  Indianapolis  and  in  1898  went  to  Memphis.  The 
following  year  he  disposed  of  the  Cairo  branch,  and  at  the 
present  time  conducts  a large  business  in  Memphis  and  a branch 
in  New  Orleans.  Since  1894  the  firm  has  been  Russe  & Bur- 
gess, being  composed  of  \Y.  H.  Russe  and  George  D.  Bur- 
gess, both  practical  lumbermen,  both  brimful  of  energy,  and 
both  possessing  superb  business  qualifications.  Such  a combina- 
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tion  is  bound  to  succeed,  and  when  it  is  further  taken  into 
consideration  that  both  are  comparatively  young  men,  brought 
up  to  the  business,  their  great  achievements  in  a few  short 
years  are  not  at  all  surprising.  Mr.  Russe  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  a live  and  lively  member  of  the  Concatenated  Order 
of  Hoo  Hoos,  and  affiliates  with  the  Lutheran  church. 


finally  went  on  the  road.  In  1889  he  went  to  Memphis,  as  the 
representative  of  Cudahy  Bros.  & Co.,  pork  packers.  His 
excellent  success  in  business  led  him  to  branch  out  for  himself, 
and  in  1893  he  formed  the  wholesale  firm  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  and  of  which  he  has  made  a great  success.  The  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  in  1904.  From  its  modest  beginning 
the  company  has  forged  ahead  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing factors  in  the  commercial  life  of  Memphis.  It  has  lately 
taken  possession  of  a large  building,  is  increasing  its  already 
extensive  business  and  enlarging  its  field  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  It  has  the  sole  agency  for  Cudahy  products,  and 
is  in  the  first  rank  as  a distributer  of  packed  meats.  W.  C. 
Early  & Co.  are  also  exclusive  distributers,  in  the  Memphis 
district,  for  the  Southern  Illinois  Milling  and  Elevator  Com- 
pany’s flour,  and  carry  the  highest  grade  of  fancy  groceries 
in  the  market.  This  fact  is  always  kept  prominently  before 
the  dealers  in  their  territory,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  house.  Back  of  all  this  may  be 
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W.  C.  EARLY,  head  of  the  firm  of 
\V.  C.  Early  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  in  1864,  and  passed 
his  earl}*  years  there,  graduating  from 
the  Academic  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1884.  He  fol- 
lowed clerking  for  a time  in  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  A.  Early  & Sons,  general 
merchandise  dealers,  at  Dalesville, 
Va.,  later  going  to  Richmond,  where 
he  was  a salesman  for  some  time,  and 
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detected  the  wide-awake  and  up-to-date  spirit  of  the  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  company.  That  he  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  proved  by  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  but  a little  more  than  twelve  years.  Mr.  Early 
is  a director  of  the  Merchants’  exchange,  and  he  belongs  to 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is  a deacon. 


W.  F.  CLEARY,  a well-known 
hotel  man  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gaston  & Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Gaston,  in 
that  city,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1856.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
that  city,  and  in  1876  went  to  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  as  a night  clerk  at  the  Gib- 
son house.  Later  he  was  employed  at 
the  Hotel  Emery  and  the  Burnett  and 
Palace  hotels,  in  that  city,  acting  as 
general  steward  in  the  last-named.  In 
1886  he  went  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  opened  the  Huntsville 
hotel.  A year  later  he  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Gayoso  hotel,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
dining-room,  and  in  1889  he  became  associated  with  John 
Gaston,  of  the  Gaston  hotel.  The  same  year  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  'the  business,  and  has  since  remained  with  it,  a 
popular  boniface  and  a successful  business  man.  Mr.  Cleary 
is  a bachelor,  with  a host  of  friends  in  Memphis,  and  is  a 
social  favorite.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  of  the  Business  Men’s  club,  the  Mer- 
chants’ exchange,  etc.,  and  affiliates  with  the  Catholic  church. 


JOHN  J.  COLLINS,  funeral  director,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  the  .proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  undertaking  establish- 
ments in  that  city.  He  is  a “home  product,”  having  been 
born  in  Memphis,  in  1872.  He  received  his  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  supplemented  it  with 
a course  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  college.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Fly  & Hob- 
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son,  wholesale  grocers,  with  whom  he  remained  eleven  years. 
He  afterward  became  secretary  of  the  Memphis  fire  depart- 
ment, and  filled  that  position  for  two  years.  In  1896  he  went 
into  his  present  line  of  business,  succeeding  his  father-in-law, 
and  has  made  a success.  Mr.  Collins  is.  of  the  Democratic 
faith  in  his  political  opinions  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  that  party.  Xo  campaign  is  complete  without  his 
aid.  He  is  a popular  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks,  and  finds  time  to  enter  into  the  delibera- 
tions and  social  entertainments  of  that  body.  Mr.  Collins  be- 
longs to  the  Catholic  church  and  is  a liberal  supporter  of  its 
various  worthy  charities. 


WILLIAM  F.  GRAVES,  western 
manager  of  the  Middlesex  Banking 
Company,  and  also  president  of  the 
Graves  & Vinton  Cotton  Company,  of 
.Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
Vt.,  in  February,  1850.  In  1858  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Victoria, 
111.,  his  father,  William  P.  Graves, 
being  a minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  which  occupation 
called  him  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  family  lived  in  various 
places  in  Illinois,  and  the  junior  Graves  gained  his  primary 
education  at  the  several  points  where  the  family  chanced  to 
be  located.  He  later  entered  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  university, 
at  Bloomington,  111.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1871  with 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  1S74  received  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Previous  to  this  he  attended  the  Wesleyan  university,  at  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  for  a year.  After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Graves 
held  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  at  the  Upper  Iowa  uni- 
versity, at  Fayette,  for  two  years.  He  was  for  a year  pro 
tern,  professor  of  English  literature  at  his  alma  mater,  study- 
ing law  in  the  meantime.  In  1875  -1S  went  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  practiced  law  until  1880,  when  he  went  to  St.  Paul 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  Middlesex  Banking 
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Company,  with  which  company  he  is  still  associated.  The 
Memphis  branch  of  the  company  was  started  in  1890,  and  the 
company  also  has  branches  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  Graves  & Vinton  Cotton  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1894  and  is  one  of  the  thriving  firms 
of  cotton  factors  in  Memphis.  Mr.  Graves  is  a member  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  People’s  church  (Independent),  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A.  B.  CARRUTHERS,  president 
of  the  Carruthers  Shoe  Company,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1862.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  there  until  thirteen  years  old, 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Lowenstein  Wholesale  Dry-Goods 
Company,  as  cash  boy,  and  soon  after 
changed  his  vocation  by  becoming 
office  boy  for  Katzenberger  Bros., 
brokers  and  bankers,  with  whom  he 
remained  several  years.  He  then  took 
a place  with  Meacham  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and  cotton 
factors.  When  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Tipton 
county,  Tenn.,  and,  in  company  with  a partner,  opened  a 
small  general  store,  the  combined  capital  amounting  to  $1,000. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  voting  Carruthers  bought  out  his 
partner,  and  conducted  the  business  for  eighteen  months  alone. 
He  then  sold  out  and  went  to  Garksdale,  Miss.,  where,  with 
a capital  of  $3,000,  he  opened  a general  store.  He  remained 
there  five  years,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  $18,000 
stock  of  goods  by  fire.  He  then  went  to  Memphis  and  helped 
organize  the  Carruthers  Shoe  Company,  a wholesale  concern, 
of  which  he  was  made  treasurer.  This  firm  continued  until 
1893,  when  it  was  succeeded  bv  Johnson,  Carruthers  & Rand. 
In  1898  it  again  became  the  Carruthers  Shoe  Company.  Mr. 
Carruthers  was  president  of  the  Memphis  Credit  association 
for  two  years,  in  1902-03;  is  a director  in  the  Germania 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  I11  1902  he  was  elected  a member 
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of  the  city  council  by  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  by  the 
people  Jan.  7,  1904.  making  a half-day  canvass  in  all.  He 
belongs  to  no  secret  order,  but  is  a member  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  company  has  a shoe  factory  in  Mem- 
phis. 

DANIEL  SHEA,  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Dan 
Shea  Boiler  Works,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1S58.  After  attending  the  schools  of  his  native  city 
he  entered  St.  Vincent’s  college,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and 
completed  his  studies  in  1873.  He  then  went  into  Peter 
Lawless’  boiler  factory,  in  Memphis,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  worked  for  Mr.  Lawless  until 
taken  into  the  firm  in  1883.  At  that  time  the  firm  took  the 
name  of  Peter  Lawless  & Co.,  under  which  it  continued  for 
two  years,  when  Mr.  Shea  retired  and  formed  a partnership 
with  Shane  McCarthy,  as  Shea  & McCarthy,  boiler  manu- 
facturers. This  firm  conducted  a successful  business  for  four 
or  five  years,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  dropped  out  and  Mr.  Shea 
formed  a partnership  with  R.  E.  Lee  under  the  name  of  Dan 
Shea  & Co.,  this  lasting  until  1889.  Mr.  Shea  then  sold  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  opened  a factory  of  his  own.  His 
works  are  provided  with  the  most  modern  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  boilers  and  plate-iron  work  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  he  has  recently  been  compelled  to  increase  his  capacity 
for  production.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  the  thirty 
years  of  his  business  career,  and  has  found  it  possible  to 
enter  into  other  lines  for  the  proper  investment  of  his  earnings. 
Pie  is  a director  in  the  North  Memphis  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  a member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

I.  SAMELSON,  of  the  firm  of  I.  Sameison  & Co.,  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  cigars  and  tobaccos,  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1858.  In  1863  his  parents  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  Until  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  then  entered 
the  employ  of  Menkin  Bros.,  dealers  in  dry-goods,  as  assistant 
bookkeeper.  A little  later  he  secured  a position  in  S.  Cole- 
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man’s  cigar  store,  and  was  there  six  years.  He  then  entered 
the.  service  of  Sternberg  & Lee,  wholesale  cigars  and  tobaccos, 
as  a traveling  salesman,  and  for  four  years  covered  the  terri- 
tory composed  of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  opened  a retail  cigar  business  in 
Memphis,  and  a year  later  commenced  wholesaling  in  a modest 
scale.  His  business  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  twenty  years, 
and  he  now  occupies  a large  store  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
street,  opposite  the  Peabody  hotel,  having  added  to  his  space 
year  by  year.  He  employs  a half-dozen  salesmen  on  the 
road,  and  his  goods  are  known  well  and  favorably  over  a large 
territory,  particularly  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  The  firm  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  importers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in  the  country, 
receiving  all  its  goods  of  this  class  direct  from  Havana.  A 
number  of  branch  retail  stands  are  conducted  in  Memphis.  In 
addition  to  his  large  and  growing  cigar  and  tobacco  business, 
Mr.  Samelson  is  in  the  railroad  ticket  brokerage  business,  hav- 
ing the  oldest  established  office  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Samelson  is  a director  in  the  Manhattan  Saving's 
bank,  and  belongs  to  the  Memphis  club. 


ARTHUR  SITES,  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  A.  Sites  & Co.,  propri- 
etors of  the  Fulton  market,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Cloverport,  Ky., 
in  1861.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
went  to  Owensboro,  Ky.,  where  he 
lived  until  he  attained  his  majority, 
receiving  his  education  in  that  place. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
went  into  a meat  market,  in  Owens- 
boro, to  learn  the  business.  He 
worked  at  this  occupation  in  Owensboro  until  1882,  when  he 
went  to  Memphis  and  worked  for  five  years.  He  then  bought 
out  his  employer,  and  conducted  a modest  business  at  first, 
increasing  his  trade  year  by  year,  until  today  the  Fulton  mar- 
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ket  is  one  of  the  best  known  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 
Particular  attention  has  always  been  given  to  the  quality  of 
goods  and  to  the  demands  of  patrons,  by  which  means  the 
market  has  acquired  a reputation  for  honest  and  progressive 
methods.  A very  complete  storage  plant  enables  the  firm  to 
carry  the  most  extensive  line  of  meats  in  the  city,  and  it  buys 
in  all  markets,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1892  the  firm  purchased  and 
took  possession  of  its  present  quarters,  and  now  has  one  of 
the  best-equipped  places  of  business  in  Memphis.  He  is  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  gives  no  attention  to  politics 
further  than  to  keep  informed  and  intelligently  discharge  his 
duties  as  a citizen.  With  much  to  occupy  his  time,  Mr.  Sites 
finds  time  to  occasionally  indulge  in  the  sports  of  held  and 
stream,  being  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  along  these  lines. 


/ & 
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ROBERT  LEEDY  MATTHEWS, 
founder  of  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance firm  of  R.  L.  Matthews  & Co., 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
city,  but  much  of  his  earlier  life  was 
spent  in  Mississippi,  where  his  prelim- 
inary education  was  acquired.  He 
went  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  attended  Eastman  college,  gradu- 
ating with  honors,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Memphis,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  secured  a . position 
.Stewart  & White,  then  proprietors  of  the 
Gayoso  Hotel  Company.  He  remained  with  that  company  in 
a responsible  position  for  three  years,  resigning  in  1890  to  ac- 
cept the  place  of  teller  of  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  At  that  time  he  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  man  in  Memphis  to  hold  so  responsible 
a position.  In  1894  he  left  the  bank  to  engage  in  business 
for  himself,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Farnsworth  & Matthews, 
private  bankers  and  insurance  underwriters.  The  firm  did  a 
profitable  business,  but  sold  out  in  1898  to  engage  in  rnanu- 
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facluring  lines  in  the  East.  Mr.  Matthews  returned  to  Mem- 
phis, in  1900,  and  established  the  present  firm,  which  has 
met  with  success  beyond  his  expectations.  He  has  negotiated 
some  of  the  largest  real  estate  and  financial  deals  recently  made 
in  Memphis,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
reliable  financiers  of  the  city.  The  ordinary  sales  for  a week 
have  run  to  $75,000.  The  business  comprises  real  estate  sales, 
rentals,  loans  and  fire  insurance,  some  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  world  being  represented  in  this  agency.  The 
firm  takes  charge  of  property  for  non-resident  owners  and  looks 
after  the  interests  of  many  outsiders.  All  of  the  business 
passes  under  Mr.  Matthews'  direct  supervision,  and  is  given 
close  attention.  In  this  work  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
possessed  of  ability  of  a high  order.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Industrial  league,  Business  Men’s,  Chickasaw  and  Country 
clubs,  and  a number  of  other  business,  social  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

GEORGE  R.  JAMES,  president  of 
the  James  & Graham  Wagon  Com- 
pany, of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1866,  and  passed  pretty 
much  all  his  life  there,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  left  school 
to  commence  work  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  of  James  & Graham,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  being  his  father. 
After  working  three  years  in  the 
shops,  he  went  on  the  road  for  the 
firm,  traveled  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  office  as  secre- 
tary. He  continued  in  this  position  until  1898,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  company,  which  office  he  still  holds.  His 
father,  Henry  James,  who  died  in  1886,  was  a native  of  Bristol, 
England.  In  addition  to  his  interests  in  the  wagon  company. 
Mr.  James  is  a director  in  the  Germania  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Memphis.  He  served  in  the  city  council 
in  1892,  and  in  1902-03  he  was  president  of  the  National 
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Wagon  Makers’  association.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  a member  of  the  Tennessee,  Jockey  and  Driving  clubs. 

ROBERT  \V.  HARRIS,  vice-president  of  the  Delta  Cot- 
ton Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1857,  attended  the  public  schools  there,  and  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
in  1874.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Day  & Proudtit,  cotton  factors,  of  Memphis,  as  a seller,  and 
remained  with  them  until  1879,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
cotton  rooms  conducted  by  Porter  & Macrae.  He  continued 
with  this  firm  until  1891,  when  he  and  A.  S.  Caldwell  or- 
ganized the  Delta  Cotton  Company,  of  which  Air.  Harris  was 
made  vice-president.  Mr.  Harris  is  also  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Rosedale  Compress  Company,  of  Rosedale, 
Miss.  He  occupies  a high  position  as  a business  man,  in  Mem- 
phis, and  is  very  popular,  his  personality  being  the  kind  that 
gains  and  retains  friends.  He  is  a Master  Mason,  a member 
of  the  Tennessee,  New  York,  Chickasaw  and  Driving  clubs,  as 
well  as  other  similar  organizations,  and  belongs  to  the  Epis- 
copal church. 

J.  WATKINS  CLAPP,  treasurer  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Holly 
Springs.  Miss.,  June  12,  1852.  He  is  a son  of  Judge  Jeremiah 
Watkins  Clapp,  who  was  born  in  Abingdon.  Va.,  Sept.  24, 
1814.  his  parents  being  Dr.  E.  B.  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clapp,  the 
former  a physician  and  surgeon  of  skill  and  reputation,  and 
the  latter  a lady  of  marked  piety  and  culture,  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  Robert  Craig,  of  Scotch-Irish  nativity,  and  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  In  his  boyhood. 
Judge  Clapp  received  the  best  local  common  school  and  academic 
education  obtainable,  and  acquired  a practical  knowledge  of 
farming  and  of  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery  upon  the  farm 
and  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  owned  by  his  father. 
He  entered  the  junior  class  at  Hampden-Sidney  college,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1834,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1830.  He  followed 
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teaching  for  a time  and  met  with  such  success  that  he  was  offered 
the  principalship  of  the  Abingdon  academy,  but  declined 
the  offer  to  engage  in  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1838,  removed  to  Holly  Springs  in  1S41,  that 
place  being  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  at- 
tractive inland  towns  of  the  South,  and  there  formed  a partner- 
ship with  one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  the  state.  His 
practice  was  successful  and  profitable  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned  to  canvass  in  aid  of 
what  was  known  as  the  ‘‘Confederate  Loan/’  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  was  elected  a member  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. At  the  close  of  his  two-year  term  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  cotton  owned  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  assumed  control  of 
immense  quantities  of  that  staple.  After  the  war  closed  he 
was  requested  by  the  Federal  government  to  continue  his  super- 
vision, but  declined.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
was  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  care  for  his  family,  but 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  his  accumulations  had  vanished. 
He  removed  to  Memphis,  resumed  his  profession  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a lucrative  practice.  In 
politics  he  was  a Whig  until  the  disorganization  of  that  party, 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has 
represented  his  constituency  in  the  legislature  as  well  as  in 
the  Confederate  Congress.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  a trus- 
tee of  the  Mississippi  State  university;  was  presidential  elector 
in  i860  on  the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ticket:  was  placed  on 
the  electoral  ticket  in  Tennessee  in  1876  for  the  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  ticket;  and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
when  absent  from  home  and  without  bis  knowledge.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  regeneration  of  Memphis,  during  the  tax- 
ing period  of  its  history.  He  is  a member  and  elder  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  now  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  business  affairs,  as  well  as  from  public  life. 
He  was  married  to  Evalina  D.,  daughter  of  Col.  P.  W.  Lucas, 
of  Holly  Springs,  May  11,  1843.  One  his  sons,  W.  L. 
Clapp,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  forty- 
fifth  general  assembly  of  Tennessee.  J.  Watkins  Clapp,  the  sub- 
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ject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  early  education  at  Holly 
Springs,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Memphis,  where  he  continued  in  school  until  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  a hardware 
house,  with  which  he  remained  for  a year.  lie  then  went  to 
Osceola,  Ark.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  office  of  a large 
general  store  doing  a business  of  $100,000  annually,  and  re- 
mained there  for  five  years.  He  declined  a partnership  in  that 
concern,  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  returned  to  Memphis. 
For  a year  he  traveled  for  Ferguson  & Hampson,  cotton 
factors,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  of  the  well-known  cot- 
ton  firm  of  J.  F.  Dowdy  & Co.  Soon  after  this  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out,  and  he  left  with  the  Chickasaw  Guards  on  a 
tour  of  the  country,  being  absent  about  four  months  and  re- 
turning to  Memphis  in  November,  1878.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  Gen.  A.  R.  Taylor,  and  this  association  con- 
tinued until  1888.  Air.  Clapp  then  retired  from  the  firm,  and 
for  the  next  ten  years  was  engaged  in  lumber  business.  In 
1898  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Memphis  Light 
and  Power  Company.  When  this  company  was  reorganized, 
in  1902,  as  the  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  he  was 
retained  in  this  position,  a fitting  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
fidelity.  Mr.  Clapp  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  elder. 

ROBERT  M.  BUCK,  real  estate  agent,  at  Memphis,  Term., 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Miss.,  Dec.  6,  1861.  In  1863  his 
father,  Dr.  E.  H.  Buck,  removed  to  Quincy,  Tenn.,  where 
he  remained  until  1872,  when  he  returned  to  Lexington. 
Robert  attended  the  public  schools  and  Oxford  college.  Miss., 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1884  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
He  then  went  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  remained  eight 
years,  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the  abstract  business.  In  1897 
he  settled  in  Memphis,  where  he  continued  in  the  abstract 
line,  and  in  1901  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Bluff 
City  Abstract  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  president. 
He  disposed  of  his  interests  in  1903,  and  since  then  has  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  exclusively.  Mr.  Buck  is  a director  in 
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the  Security  Finance  and  Realty  Company;  belongs  to  the 
Ciii  Psi  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

ZENO  T.  HARRIS,  engaged  in 
life,  accident  and  plate-glass  insurance, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Athens, 
Ala.,  July  13,  1851.  The  following 
year  his  parents  moved  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  three  years  later  his 
father,  Dr.  Zeno  T.  Harris,  and  his 
brother,  William  Harris,  died  of  yel- 
low fever.  His  mother  was  stricken 
with  the  same  disease,  and  remained 
an  invalid  for  life,  dying  in  1875. 
Doctor  Harris  had  purchased  a plan- 
tation near  Memphis,  and  on  this  place  the  mother  lived  with 
her  remaining  child  during  the  Civil  war,  conducting  the  affairs 
of  business  and  supervising  the  farm.  From  her  instructions 
Zeno  T.,  the  son,  gained  much  of  his  early  education,  and 
assisted,  though  but  a child,  in  raising  corn  and  cotton,  which 
formed  the  principal  crops.  In  1865  he  went  to  Alabama, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  After  returning  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  he  was  appointed  constable  of  Shelby  county,  in 
1870.  Pie  served  as  deputy  tax  collector  of  privileges  of  the 
county,  from  the  years  1871  to  1874,  inclusive,  and  following 
this,  he  was  deputy  sheriff  for  several  years.  During  the  year 
1881  he  was  associated  with  Day  & Proudfit,  cotton  factors, 
and  in  1882  represented  the  Memphis  Cotton-Seed  association 
as  purchasing  agent.  He  then  became  connected  with  J.  S. 
Day  & Son,  cotton  factors,  and  remained  with  them  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  became  representative  in  Arkansas  for 
Porter  & Macrae,  wholesale  grocers  and  cotton  factors,  and 
remained  with  them  two  years.  Pie  was  then  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  advertising  and  circulation  departments  of 
the  Memphis  Appeal , and  continued  in  that  position  for  about 
five  years.  In  1892,  he  was  elected  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Public  Company,  publishing  an  evening  paper, 
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and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  1893.  In  that  year  he  en- 
gaged in  insurance,  in  which  he  still  continues,  and  in  which 
he  has  built  up  a large  patronage.  Mr.  Harris  belongs  to 
no  secret  order  or  religious  organization,  but  he  affiliates 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

WILLIAM  A.  BICKFORD,  real 
estate  agent,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 
1874.  In  1878  his  parents  removed 
to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  they  lived 
four  years,  and  then  located  in  Mem- 
phis. Three  years  later  they  went  to 
Denver,  but  William  A.,  the  son,  re- 
turned to  Memphis  in  1890  and  has 
since  made  that  city  his  home.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  Memphis  and  Denver.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  a real  estate  office  in  Memphis,  and  in 
1895  went  into  that  line  of  business  for  himself.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  handle  real  estate,  and  his  experience  in  earlier  years 
gives  him  a reliable  knowledge  of  values,  especially  as  regards 
Memphis  property.  His  operations  in  this  line  have  been  large, 
he  having  built  up  whole  neighborhoods  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  city  until  his  real  estate  business  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South.  Mr.  Bickford  is  president 
of  the  Southern  Improvement  Company,  a large  construction 
company,  and  is  a director  in  the  North  Memphis  Savings  bank. 
He  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church,  Business  Men’s,  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Chickasaw  clubs,  and  the  Memphis  Trotting  Park 
association.  He  is  not  interested  in  politics,  in  a factional  way 
(except  as  it  bears  on  the  interests  of  Memphis,  when  he  takes 
a lively  interest  in  it).  He  prefers  giving  his  time  to  his  business 
and  to  matters  which  hold  more  interest  for  one  of  his  tem- 
perament. Mr.  Bickford  finds  some  of  his  chief  pleasure  in  litera- 
ture, and  is  the  author  of  some  compositions  of  merit.  Although 
inheriting  a considerable  fortune,  he  has  maintained  the  mental 
poise  characteristic  of  his  progenitors,  enters  into  the  affairs  of 
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life  in  an  unaffected  manner,  and  conducts  his  business  along 
lines  as  steady  and  conservative  as  many  a man  of  more  mature 
years  and  broader  experience,  thus  winning  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  patrons,  the  esteem  of  his  associates  and  the  respect  of  his 
competitors. 


WILLIAM  H.  WOOD,  agency 
director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  in  the  Memphis  dis- 
trict, grew  up  in  the  business  and  has 
made  a success  of  it  through  inherent 
ability  and  the  knowledge  gained  from 
passing  most  of  his  life  in  an  insur- 
ance office.  He  was  born  in  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  May  27,  1869,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
when  he  accompanied  his  people  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Soon  after  that,  he 
commenced  as  a bread-winner  in  the  capacity  of  office  boy,  and 
after  a short  time  in  other  offices  he  secured  a position  in  the 
St.  Paul  office  of  the  New  York  Life.  He  continued  with  the 
company,  and,  as  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  business,  was 
advanced  from  time  to  time  until  1893,  when  the  company  sent 
him  to  Memphis  as  cashier  of  the  Memphis  office.  In  1897  he 
was  made  assistant  agency  director,  and  two  years  later  was 
advanced  to  the  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Wood  is  unusually 
well  qualified,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  brightest  insur- 
ance men  in  the  South.  It  is  predicted  for  him  that  he  will  rise 
much  higher  in  his  business,  and,  unless  the  unforeseen  prevents, 
the  prediction  is  almost  certain  to  be  realized.  He  is  a genial 
gentleman,  of  pleasant  address,  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
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GEORGE  W.  JENKINS,  manager  of  the  Armour  Packing 
Company,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1850.  He  received  his  education  there,  and  in  1869 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  a meat  com- 
pany, at  Melbourne,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1875, 
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when  he  came  to  America.  He  remained  in  New  York  for  a year 
or  two  and  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  His  apprenticeship  in  the  meat  business  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Meat  Preserving*  Company  had  qualified  him  for  almost 
any  position  in  that  line,  and  in  1883  he  went  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  became  a partner  in  and  manager  of  the  Goyer 
Cold  Storage  Company,  and  also  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness of  the  Goyer  Company.  His  wide  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  through  a thorough  study  of  the  packing  business 
in  England,  Australia  and  America,  coupled  with  native  ability 
and  keen  financial  instinct,  aided  greatly  in  the  development  of 
the  company’s  business,  and  it  soon  ranked  with  the  most  promi- 
nent concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  South,  extending  its  trade  in 
every  direction.  In  1900  Mr.  Jenkins  sold  his  interests  in  the 
company,  assumed  the  management  of  the  Armour  Company’s 
business  at  Memphis,  and  has  continued  with  that  company  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a director  in  the  Maury  Roll- 
ings Company,  large  dealers  in  molasses,  and  in  the  American 
Savings  bank.  In  Masonry,  he  belongs  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church. 

3 

FRANK  B.  HUNTER,  fire  insurance  agent,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Yandalia,  111.,  Feb.  24,  1862.  Five  years 
later  his  parents  became  residents  of  Memphis,  and  the  son  grew 
up  there,  gaining  a primary  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  at  eighteen  was  bookkeeper  for 
the  Armstrong  Furniture  Company.  After  remaining  about 
three  years  in  this  position,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Planters’ 
Insurance  Company,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1900, 
a period  of  seventeen  years,  the  last  thirteen  of  which  he  served 
as  secretary.  He  resigned  his  position  with  this  company  to 
open  a fire  insurance  office  for  himself,  and  his  venture  has  been 
successful.  He  has  a fine  suite  of  offices  in  the  Porter  building, 
and  his  agency  includes  the  /Etna,  Orient,  Springfield  and  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  an  aggregate  of 
$25,000,000  in  assets.  Mr.  Hunter  is  a director  in  the  Chicka- 
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saw  Savings  bank  and  in  the  Cochran  Lumber  Company.  For  a 
number  of  years  be  was  a member  of  the  Memphis  board  of 
education.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow, 
a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  an  Elk.  In  religious  matters,  he 
affiliates  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  in 
politics  he  is  a stanch  Democrat.  His  father,  William  Hunter, 
was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1817,  and  came  to 
America  in  1823.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  an  Indiana  regiment 
in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  Civil  war  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  infantry,  under  Col.  John  A.  Logan. 
In  1867  he  removed  to  Memphis,  where  he  practiced  law  and 
also  occupied  for  a time  the  position  of  judge  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Shelby  county.  He  died  at  Memphis  in  November, 
1869. 

FINLEY  \Y.  FAXON,  real  estate  agent  and  dealer,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  12,  1874.  In 
1876  his  parents  removed  to  Faxon,  Tenn.,  and  remained  there 
for  twelve  years,  where  the  son  attended  school.  In  1888  the 
family  removed  to  Memphis,  and  during  the  two  succeeding 
years  Finley  W.  attended  school  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
his  father,  Gen.  B.  Faxon,  was  engaged  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. In  1891  the  son  returned  to  Memphis,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Allen  & Finley,  real  estate  dealers,  and  remained  with 
them  one  year.  He  then  took  a position  with  the  Galloway 
Coal  Company,  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  1898,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  there  would  be  war  with  Spain,  he  enlisted 
as  a private  in  Company  E,  Second  Tennessee  volunteer  in- 
fantry, and  served  until  February,  1899.  He  was  mustered  out 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  as  sergeant-major.  His  regiment  was 
among  those  that  looked  across  the  waters  with  longing  eyes, 
but  did  not  find  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  United  States. 
After  being  discharged  from  the  army,  Mr.  Faxon  returned  to 
Memphis,  and  entered  the  office  of  G.  H.  Glasscock,  real  estate 
agent,  where  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Lamb  & Faxon.  In  1903  Mr.  Lamb 
disposed  of  his  interests  and  the  firm  became  F.  W.  Finley  & 
Co.  Mr.  Faxon  is  a director  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
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Memphis  Real  Estate  Investment  Company ; a member  of  the 
Business  Men’s  club  and  the  Industrial  league;  captain-adjutant 
of  the  Second  Tennessee  volunteer  regiment  ; and  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  church. 


phis,  and  arrived  there  on  the  first  of  May,  being  warmly  wel- 
comed by  his  uncles,  the  Yaccaros.  From  them  he  secured 
immediate  employment  and  a good  home.  For  ten  years  he 
worked  for  wages,  saved  his  money,  and  in  1869  found  himself 
possessed  of  enough  money  to  engage  in  the  fruit  business  in  a 
modest  way  on  his  own  account.  He  has  remained  in  that  line 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  today  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fruit 
business  of  Memphis,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  South.  He  imports 
fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  does  an  immense  business 
throughout  all  the  Southern  states.  Mr  Canale  belongs  to  the 
Business  Men’s  club,  the  Merchants’  exchange,  the  Industrial 
league;  and  is  a member  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1869,  to  Miss  Catherine  Solari,  a young  lady  of  Italian 
parentage  from  the  same  district  in  Italy.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Canale 
began  life  in  a very  modest  way,  both  of  one  mind  and  ambition 
for  advancement.  They  have  pursued  the  policy  of  economy  and 
good  example,  and  have  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canale  have  good  cause 
to  feel  very  proud  of  all  their  children  and  are  justly  looking 
forward  to  a pleasant  evening  of  life  because  of  the  high  respect 
and  parental  love  constantly  manifested  by  them.  Four  of  the 


the  wholesale  fruit  firm  of  D.  Canale 
& Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  sunny  Italy,  Jan.  16,  1843,  at  San 
Pietro  de  Rovereto,  a small  village  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  Genoa.  In 
February,  1859,  when  but  sixteen 
years  old,  he  started  for  the  New 
World  in  a sailing  vessel,  landed  in 
New  Orleans  after  a voyage  of  sixty- 
five  davs,  took  steamer  for  Mem- 
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sons  are  associated  in  business  with  their  father,  and  the  fifth  is 
yet  a minor.  They  are  sober,  sensible  young  men,  and  he  is 
prouder  of  having  rightly  reared  eight  children  than  he  is  of  his 
splendid  success  in  business.  Mr.  Canale  is  what  is  rightly 
termed  a self-made  man.  and  has  won  his  position  in  the  social 
and  commercial  life  of  Memphis  by  his  industry,  his  native 
ability  and  the  exercise  of  correct  business  principles. 


, EDWARD  B.  LeMASTER,  head 

of  the  real  estate  firm  of  the  H.  L. 

Guion  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 

was  horn  on  his  father’s  farm  in  the 

twelfth  civil  district  of  Shelby  county. 

.Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1859.  His  father,  W. 

P.  LcMaster,  died  five  years  later, 

1 y 

leaving  a widow,  son  and  daughter. 

1 Edward  B.  lived  on  the  farm  until 
: eighteen  years  of  age,  being  taught  at 
jhome  by  his  mother.  In  October, 
[1877,  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  en- 
tered the  real  estate  office  of  H.  L.  Guion.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Guion  continuously  (except  for  a short  time  during  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  when  every  business  was  demoralized  and 
well  nigh  ruined),  and  in  1897  was  taken  into  partnership. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Guion,  April  10,  1899,  Mr.  LeMaster 
found  himself,  by  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Guion’s  will,  the  owner 
of  the  business  and  executor  of  the  estate.  Tie  continued  the 
business  alone  until  July,  1902.  when  A.  G.  Jett  was  admitted 
to  partnership.  Mr.  LeMaster  is  also  a director  in  the  Mercan- 
tile bank.  In  January,  1902.  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council 
for  a four  years’  term.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
the  Tennessee  club,  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  is 
an  elder.  Mr.  LeMaster  was  married,  Oct.  20,  1887,  to  Miss 
Lulu  Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Josiah  Patterson,  and  to 
this  union  have  been  born  six  children. 
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CAPT.  EDWARD  W.  P>.  X OWL  AND,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Packet  Company,  was  born  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark..  Feb.  5,  1S42. 
He  was  educated  there  and  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  where  he  at- 
tended Graham  college.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  engaged  as  clerk  on  the  river,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  had 
risen  to  be  a commander  and  pilot.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Lewis’  company,  Carroll’s  regiment,  an  Arkansas  organization, 
with  which  he  remained  four  months.  He  was  then  detailed  to 
the  river  division,  in  the  transportation  department,  and  re- 
mained in  that  line  of  service  until  Little  Rock  was  evacuated, 
when  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant  in  Maj.-Gen.  James  F. 
Fagen’s  cavalry  escort.  He  served  in  that  body  and  on  the 
general’s  staff  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Xowland  was 
in  all  the  principal  engagements  west  of  the  river  and  in  Price’s 
last  raid  into  Missouri  and  Kansas.  He  was  slightly  wounded 
at  Pilot  Knob.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Little  Rock, 
and  engaged  in  steamboating  from  that  point  until  1873,  when 
he  removed  to  Memphis.  Since  1873  be  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Arkansas  River  Packet  Company,  and  in  1902  was 
made  vice-president  and  general  manager.  He  is  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  river  transportation, 
and  has  made  it  a successful  business  enterprise.  Captain  Now- 
land  belongs  to  no  secret  society,  but  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church. 

H.  R.  WYNNE,  of  Alston  & Wynne,  cotton  factors,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Forest  City.  Ark.,  where  he  was  born 
June  15.  1873.  In  1885  bis  parents  removed  to  Memphis, 
where  he  finished  his  education  in  the  primary  branches,  and 
then  continued  his  studies  at  the  Webb  school.  Bellbuckle,  Tenn. 
Leaving  school  in  1890,  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  became 
interested  in  a stove  manufacturing  concern  known  as  the  Wet- 
ter Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated,  and  in  1900  was 
made  secretary.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  present 
firm  of  Alston  & Wynne  was  formed.  Mr.  Wynne  is  a director 
in  the  American  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  in  the 
Wetter  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  affairs  are  now  in  proc- 
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ess  of  liquidation.  He  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
to  the  Chickasaw,  the  Business  Men's  and  Driving  clubs.  He 
is  a rising  man  in  the  cotton  business,  and  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  older  business  men.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Wynne,  of 
Memphis. 


JOHN  A.  AUSTIN,  wholesale 
dealer  in  clothing,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Haywood  county  of  that 
state,  in  1842.  He  made  his  home 
there  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Thirty-first  Tennessee 
infantry,  as  sergeant,  was  later  made 
sergeant-major  and  finally  adjutant. 
He  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  Belmont, 
Columbus,  Perryville,  Ivy.,  Murfrees- 
boro or  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
and  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  Jonesboro,  and  was  for  two  months  in  the 
hospital  at  Macon,  after  which  he  rejoined  his  command  in 
Tennessee  and  was  in  the  engagements  at  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville. He  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the  commissary  department 
for  some  time,  and  later  visited  home  on  furlough.  He  endeav- 
ored to  rejoin  the  army,  but  could  not  reach  it,  and  finally  went 
to  Memphis,  where  he  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a store. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  he  went  to  New  York  and 
for  the  next  six  years  was  engaged  in  selling  goods.  He  then 
returned  to  Memphis,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  clothing 
business,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Grubbs  & Austin.  A few  years 
later  this  became  Grubbs,  Austin  & Berry,  and  some  time  later 
J.  A.  Austin  & Co.  In  1896  the  Austin  Clothing  Company  was 
formed,  and  this  remains  the  company  name  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Austin  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 


WILLIAM  S.  ASHFORD,  of  the  firm  of  W.  S.  Ashford  & 
Co.,  of  Memphis,  was  born  in  that  city,  April  4.  1859,  and  has 
passed  his  life  there,  except  for  brief  periods  of  absence,  when 
called  away  by  duties  as  a steamboat  man.  He  graduated  from 
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the  Memphis  high  school  in  1877,  S0011  afterward  became  a 
steamboat  clerk  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  thus  engaged 
until  1892.  He  then  engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  which  he 
has  followed  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1899  the  present  firm 
was  formed,  and  it  has  met  with  almost  unvarying  success,  the 
members  of  the  firm  being  well  up  in  the  business,  which  is 
growing  constantly.  Mr.  Ashford  is  a thorough  business  man, 
attends  strictly  to  his  affairs  and  is  “as  straight  as  a die,”  as  a 
friend  puts  it.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
which  is  the  only  organization  to  which  he  belongs. 

R.  P.  WOODSON,  manager  of  the 
grocery  department  of  the  J.  T.  Far- 
gason  Company’s  great  establishment 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Red 
Bank,  Marshall  county,  Miss.,  in 
1853.  Ilis  parents  became  residents 
of  Germantown,  Tenn.,  when  he  was 
an  infant,  and  his  early  life  was 
passed  in  that  place,  receiving  his  pri- 
mary education  in  Germantown,  and 
supplementing  it  with  advanced  stud- 
ies at  Coldwater,  Miss.  He  went  to 
Tate  county.  Miss.,  in  1869,  and  made  that  his  home  for  three 
years.  In  1872  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Furstenheim  & Well  ford  , wholesale 
grocers.  He  then  became  a partner  in  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  M.  C.  Pearse  & Co.,  with  which  he  continued  for  a number  of 
years,  selling  his  interest  in  1891  to  become  assistant  manager 
for  the  Memphis  Grocery  Company.  In  1894  he  accepted  his 
present  position  with  the  J.  T.  Fargason  Company.  One  of  the 
Memphis  papers  recently  paid  this  tribute  to  his  character  and 
ability:  “Mr.  Woodson  is  recognized  not  alone  in  Memphis, 

but  throughout  the  South,  as  a man  of  most  brilliant  attain- 
ments in  his  business,  and  a history  of  those  men  wft§  have 
placed  Memphis  on  the  high  pedestal  it  now  occupies  in  the 
commercial  world  would  by  no  means  be  complete  if  his  name 
did  not  stand  high  up  toward  the  top  of  the  list.  He  is  a 
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graduate  of  the  Memphis  School  of  Commerce,  and  Memphis  is 
proud  of  her  pupil.”  Mr.  Woodson  is  vice-president  of  the 
Memphis  Wholesale  Grocers’  association  and  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  association.  He  is  a 
Master  Mason,  and  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which 
he  is  an  elder.  He  is  characterized  as  a man  of  high  moral 
ideals  and  stands  high  in  the  regard  of  all  Memphis,  particu- 
larly with  the  president  of  the  company,  J.  T.  Fargason,  and 
this  house  congratulates  itself  on  the  possession  of  a man  so 
well  qualified  for  his  position. 

EDWARD  B.  CARROLL,  of  the  firm  of  Wilkinson  & Car- 
roll  Company,  cotton  factors,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of 
that  city,  having  been  born  there  in  1854.  In  the  city  schools 
he  acquired  his  education,  and  in  his  early  manhood  embarked  in 
the  cotton  business,  which  has  been  his  vocation  through  all  the 
subsequent  years.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  William  II.  Carroll, 
and  a grandson  of  William  Carroll,  the  sixth  and  ninth  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Carroll  began  his  business  career  with 
the  old-established  firm  of  Stewart,  Gwynne  & Co.,  cotton  fac- 
tors and  commission  merchants,  as  a cotton  salesman.  During 
the  twenty-seven  years  he  was  associated  with  the  firm,  he  filled 
almost  every  position  from  salesman  to  a partnership.  In  1902 
he  withdrew  from  his  old  associations  to  become  a member  of 
the  newly  organized  firm  of  Wilkinson  & Carroll  Company. 
The  new  company  soon  came  to  occupy  a high  place  in  the  Mem- 
phis cotton  trade,  owing  to  the  thoroughly  business  qualifications 
of  its  founders.  Mr.  Carroll  has  been  honored  by  his  business 
associates  by  being  twice  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mem- 
phis Cotton  exchange.  When  the  firm  of  Wilkinson  & Carroll 
was  organized  a son  of  Mr.  Carroll,  William  H.  Carroll,  Jr., 
became  connected  with  the  concern  as  a cotton  buyer.  The 
young  man  soon  developed  the  skill  and  ability  that  have  marked 
his  father’s  business  career,  and  few  men  are  better  known  on 
the  cotton  market  than  he.  W.  H.  Carroll,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Memphis  in  1876.  After  the  regular  course  in  the  city  schools 
he  learned  the  cotton  business  with  his  father,  and  now  occupies 
the  position  of  buyer,  as  already  stated.  Both  father  and  son 
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are  men  of  tact,  ability  and  sound  business  integrity.  The  son 
is  a member  of  the  Memphis  Jockey  club  and  belongs  to  Calvary 
Episcopal  church. 

ENNIS  M.  * DOUGLASS,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Paul  & 

k \ 

Douglass  Company,  printers  and 
| ' bookbinders,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Lucy,  Tenn.,  Oct.  23,  1877, 
and  lived  there  until  1889.  He  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in 
the  year  1889  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Memphis,  where  he  completed 
his  studies.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Liver- 
more Foundry  and  [Machine  Company,  in  an  office  position,  and 
remained  there  about  four  years.  He  then  accepted  a position 
with  Kingan  & Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  city  salesman  for 
their  Memphis  agents,  but  after  a few  months'  service  with  the 
above  firm  he  was  tendered  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the 
county  register's  office  by  Hon.  Robt.  F.  Malone,  county  regis- 
ter, for  efficient  services  rendered  by  [Mr.  Douglass  as  chairman 
of  his  campaign  committee.  Mr.  Douglass  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  man  that  ever  served  Shelby  county  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  clerk  in  the  above-mentioned  office.  He  served 
the  people  most  acceptably  and  efficiently  throughout  the  full 
term  of  four  years.  I11  1902  the  firm  of  Paul  & Douglass  was 
organized  and  in  1903  it  was  incorporated,  Mr.  W.  C.  Paul 
being  made  president  and  [Mr.  Douglass  secretary  and  treasurer. 
I hough  organized  a comparatively  short  time,  the  company  has 
made  a success  of  its  business,  and  has  attained  a prominent 
place  in  Memphis  commercial  circles  by  its  promptness  and  high 
character  of  its  work.  Mr.  Douglass  belongs  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen ; is  a member  of  the  second  Presby- 
terian church,  the  Business  Men’s  club,  Memphis  Commercial 
association,  Memphis  Merchants’  exchange  and  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans. 
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JOSEPH  \Y.  MARTIN,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Martin,  Phil- 
lips & Co.,  cotton  factors,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city, 
March  17,  1871.  After  attending  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  he 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  graduated  with  honors  in  1891. 
For  several  years  after  leaving  college 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  grocery  de- 
partment of  Hill,  Fontaine  & Co. 
During  this  period  his  partner,  William 
P.  Phillips,  was  associated  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Brooks, 
Neely  & Co.,  as  a cotton  buyer,  and  later  in  charge  of  their 
cotton  department.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  two  young  men 
organized  the  firm  of  Martin,  Phillips  & Co.,  and  succeeded 
to  the  cotton  business  of  both  the  firms  with  which  they  had 
so  long  been  employed.  This  at  once  gave  them  a prestige 
in  the  cotton  market  which  they  have  since  maintained  by  their 
pluck,  reliability  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  At  the  present  time  the  firm  is  one 
of  the  strongest,  best-known  and  most  progressive  in  the  city 
of  Memphis,  and,  as  both  its  leading  members  are  young  men 
full  of  energy,  the  future  is  full  of  promise.  Of  Mr.  Martin, 
Noland  Fontaine,  one  of  his  former  employers,  has  this  to  say: 
“I  have  known  Joseph  Martin  from  infancy.  He  is  bright,  pro- 
gressive and  industrious,  and  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable. 
If  he  tells  you  a thing  is  so,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  such 
is  the  case.  He  has  a disposition  that  wins  friends,  and  those 
friends  stick  to  him  because  of  his  real  worth  of  character.” 
Mr.  Martin  is  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  being  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  club,  president  of  the  Chickasaw  club, 
member  of  the  Driving  and  Country  clubs,  and  affiliates  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  all  these  organizations  he  is  popu- 
lar with  the  membership  because  of  his  congenial  nature  and 
willingness  to  enjoy  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others,  as 
well  as  his  own. 
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GEORGE  W.  PERSON,  secretary 
of  the  artesian  water  department, 
of  Memphis,  Term.,  was  born  in  1869, 
near  that  city,  at  Glenburnie,  the 
home  of  his  father,  Maj.  Richard 
J.  Person.  At  twenty  years  of  age, 
lie  exchanged  the  school-room  and 
plantation  life  for  the  activities  of  a 
business  career,  and,  in  the  employ  of 
the  then  Artesian  Water  Company,  he 
opened  up  his  first  set  of  books,  in 
the  same  building  where  the  office 
force  of  the  city’s  superb  water  plant  is  domiciled  to-day.  He 
quickly  mastered  the  technical  details  and  important  principles 
of  the  water-works  system,  and  this,  together  with  his  intuitive 
reading  of  human  nature  and  his  imperturbable  manner,  quickly 
made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  office  force,  and 
his  promotion  to  the  responsible  position  of  cashier  and  assist- 
ant secretary  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  were  interested. 
Mr.  Person  is  a genial  gentleman  and  his  friends  are  not  few. 


He  is  up-to-date,  thoroughly  posted  on  matters  of  current 
interest,  strong  in  his  convictions,  courageous  in  his  defense  of 
his  opinions  and  always  able  to  give  a reason  for  them.  He 
is  a good  citizen,  and  when  a measure  for  the  common  wel- 
fare is  to  be  considered,  or  a public  abuse  to  be  righted,  his 
name  is  always  to  be  found  among  those  who  lead.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
But  amidst  the  added  responsibilities  of  maturer  life,  Air.  Per- 
son has  preserved  the  simple  tastes  of  early  years,  and  when 
vacation  affords  the  opportunity,  no  keener  sportsman  or  more 
zealous  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  ever  baited  a hook  or  followed 
a trail.  Judge  Latham,  for  thirty  years  president  of  the  Arte- 
sian Water  Company,  with  whom  Mr.  Person  has  sustained  con- 
stant business  and  personal  relations,  pays  this  tribute  to  his 
worth  and  character:  “George  W.  Person,  young  as  he  is,  has 

already  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a business  man.  His 
first  position  was  that  of  bookkeeper,  then  as  assistant  secre- 
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tary  and  cashier  he  continued  to  serve  the  Artesian  W ater  Com- 
pany of  the  city  of  Memphis.  On  the  purchase  of  the  plant  by 
the  city,  his  faithful  and  efficient  service,  extending  through  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  was  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the 
position  of  secretary  under  the  board  of  water  commissioners, 
which  office  he  continues  to  fill  with  exceptional  ability.  With 
his  rare  capacity,  the  best  of  habits  and  courteous  deportment, 
his  friends  look  confidently  to  the  future  enlargement  of  his 
honorable  career.” 


FRANK  TRIMBLE,  of  the  firm 
of  Trimble  & Corbitt,  real  estate  deal- 
ers and  promoters  of  immigration, 
Memphis,  Tenn..  was  born  at  Hazel 
Green,  Ky.,  sixty  miles  east  of  Lex- 
ington, in  1840,  and  lived  there  until 
he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  get- 
ting an  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  state.  In  October,  1862,  he 
went  to  Illinois,  and  about  two  years 
later  he  came  to  Memphis.  His  first 
business  undertaking  here  was  that 
of  merchandizing,  which  he  followed  until  1884,  when  he  sold 
out  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business.  For  some  time  he 
conducted  his  operations  alone,  but  later  associated  with  him  S. 
R.  Corbitt,  a man  thoroughly  conversant  with  real  estate  condi- 
tions all  through  the  South.  The  firm  makes  a specialty  of  the 
rich  lands  of  the  Yazoo  delta,  selling  plantations,  farms  and 
large  tracts  of  timber  land  to  suit  the  purchaser.  In  the  course 
of  their  business  they  have  found  homes  for  hundreds  of  1 ami- 
lies  in  the  country  around  Memphis.  This  they  have  done  by 
extensively  advertising  their  business  in  the  Northern  states,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  there  has  never  been  a single  announcement 
in  any  of  their  advertisements  that  they  were  not  able  and 
willing  to  fulfill.  This  course  of  fair  dealing  has  given  the  firm  a 
high  standing  and  the  investor,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
place  some  of  his  capital  where  it  will  yield  sure  returns,  has 
always  found  the  firm  of  Trimble  & Corbitt  absolutely  reliable. 
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Mr.  Trimble  is  also  a director  in  the  Griffith  Casket  Company, 
one  of  the  substantial  business  institutions  of  Memphis.  He  does 
not  mix  in  political  affairs  very  much  but  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
church. 

JAMES  GARLAND  DUKE,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  J.  G.  Duke  Machine  Works,  was  born  in  Louisa  county, 
Va.,  May  2,  1854.  He  grew  to  maturity  in  the  cities  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  went  into  a 
machine  shop  in  Petersburg  and  served  his  apprenticeship.  He 
then  worked  for  about  eighteen  months  in  the  Tredegar  Iron 
Works,  at  Richmond;  then  two  years  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  from 
that  time  until  1876  at  different  places.  In  1S76  he  came  to 
Memphis.  In  1889  the  Memphis  Machine  Works  was  incor- 
porated with  Mr.  Duke  as  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
After  eight  years  in  this  position  he  was  for  a year  and  a half 
with  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  and  in  1899  entered 
into  a partnership  for  the  establishment  of  a machine  works. 
In  1902  the  business  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Duke  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  A.  S.  Edmondson,  vice-president; 
J.  E.  Richardson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Thomas  L.  La- 
Malta,  assistant  manager.  Every  one  of  the  organizers  is  well 
known  in  Memphis  commercial  circles  as  a thorough-going 
business  man  and  a gentleman  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  the  concern  has 
been  a success  from  the  very  start.  The  company’s  works 
occupy  nearly  a block  at  the  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Hiding 
streets,  within  two  squares  of  the  Union  Station,  with  modern 
brick  buildings,  latest  improved  tools  and  machinery,  and  a 
force  of  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen.  Already  their  goods 
are  having  a wide  sale,  and  the  future  holds  brighter  prospects. 
Mr.  Duke  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  firm  is  due  to  his  untiring  industry  and  business 
tact.  He  is  a member  of  the  Congregational  church,  in  which 
he  has  served  as  deacon.  In  political  matters,  he  is  independent 
on  local  questions,  supporting  the  man  who  promises  to  most 
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faithfully  and  efficiently  discharge  his  official  duties,  but  on  all 
national  questions  he  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  He 
is  well  informed  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  but  he  is  pre- 
eminently a business  man,  and  never  neglects  his  business  to 
indulge  in  political  contests. 

W.  C.  KNIGHT,  of  the  firm  of 
W.  C.  Knight  & Co.,  cotton  factors, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  commercial  circles  of  that  city 
as  a self-made  man,  and  one  who  has 
just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments. He  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16,  1864, 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
ran  away  from  his  father  and  went  to 
DeSoto  county,  Miss.,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood.  Starting  in  life  with 
practically  nothing,  except  a strong  determination  to  succeed, 
Mr.  Knight  engaged  successively  in  farming,  planting,  mer- 
chandizing. and  in  operating  a saw-mil!  in  DeSoto  county.  In 
all  these  undertakings  he  was  successful  because  of  his  indom- 
itable industry  and  business  sagacity.  Some  one  once  said  of 
him : “Everything  he  touches  seems  to  turn  into  money.”  And 

while  this  is  in  a great  measure  true,  it  is  due  to  his  energy 
and  foresight  rather  than  to  the  blind  element  of  luck.  Mr. 
Knight  has  large  interests  in  DeSoto  county,  but  since  1901  he 
has  been  a resident  of  Memphis,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  cotton  business,  in  which  he  has  won  a wide  reputation  as  a 
wide-awake  and  successful  man.  He  does  not  mix  in  political 
affairs  to  any  great  extent,  his  mixing  being  confined  to  busi- 
ness circles,  where  few  men  are  better  or  more  favorably  known. 
In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  also  a prominent  figure,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  all  these  societies  he  is 
popular  because  of  his  good-fellowship  and  high  standing  as  a 
citizen.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  to  the  work  of  which  he  is  a liberal  contributor. 
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JOHN  WHITE,  of  the  firm  of  John  White  & Son,  propri- 
etors of  the  Magnolia  Stove  Works,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
horn  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  i,  1847.  When  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  six  months  later 
went  to  New  Orleans,  where  lie  attended  school  for  a year. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  there 
spending  three  years  in  learning  the  trade  of  molder  in  an 
iron  foundry.  In  April,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany K,  136th  Indiana  infantry  (the  “hundred-day  men”),  and 
served  four  months,  after  which  he  returned  to  Evansville  and 
finished  learning  his  trade.  He  then  went  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  worked  at  his  trade  there  for  three  years,  until  1867,  when 
he  took  a position  on  a steamboat,  and  was  on  the  river  for  a 
year.  He  next  located  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  there  remained 
until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  was  for  four- 
teen years  foreman  in  the  H.  Wetter  Manufacturing  Company. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he,  in  company  with  his  son,  John  W. 
White,  organized  the  Magnolia  Stove  Works,  which  they  have 
successfully  conducted  ever  since.  At  the  time  Mr.  White  came 
to  Memphis  he  had  nothing,  and  as  he  says  was  “six  dollars  in 
debt.”  He  now  has  a competency  and  is  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  thriving  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  city,  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  energy,  industry  and  fru- 
gality. John  W.  White,  the  son,  was  born  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  March  7,  1870.  He  was  educated  there  and  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  college,  at  Memphis,  later  taking  a course  at 
Nelson’s  Business  college.  Completing  his  schooling  in  1890, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  H.  Wetter  Company  as  an  office 
man,  and  after  a year  in  that  capacity  went  into  the  foundry 
of  the  same  company  and  stayed  there  three  years,  learning  the 
trade  of  molder.  He  then  went  back  into  the  office  and 
remained  there  until  he  withdrew  to  go  into  partnership  with 
his  father.  Both  father  and  son  are  therefore  practical  mechan- 
ics, and  the  success  of  their  firm  is  due  to  this  fact  and  to  their 
already  established  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  honest  goods. 
One  of  the  employes  of  the  stove  works  says:  “Mr.  White  and 
his  son  are  men  of  excellent  character  and  correct  habits.  They 
will  not  let  a piece  of  work  go  out  with  a defect  in  it  if  they 
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know  it.  They  attend  strictly  to  their  own  business  and  are  in 
every  way  good  citizens.” 

C.  HUNTER  RAINE,  president  of  t lie  Mercantile  bank, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  having  been 
born  at  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  n,  1857.  Until  he  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  his  family  lived  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  but  in  1870  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  finished  his 
schooling  and  began  his  business  career  as  a solicitor  for  a fire 
insurance  company.  After  two  years  in  this  line,  he  went  to 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  as  collector,  and  afterward  became  teller 
in  t lie  bank.  In  1883,  when  the  Mercantile  bank  was  organized, 
Mr.  Raine  was  chosen  cashier,  retaining  that  position  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1904,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institution. 
Of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  said:  “The  election  of  C.  Hunter  Raine  to  be  president 

of  the  Mercantile  bank  is  an  honor  well  deserved  by  that  gen- 
tleman. He  has  been  identified  with  the  bank  ever  since  it  was 
started,  and  to  his  ability  as  a financier  much  of  the  success  of 
the  institution  has  been  due.  He  was  quite  a young  man  when 
he  became  cashier  of  the  bank,  but  he  soon  demonstrated  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him,  and  showed  his  ability  to  hold  his  own 
with  old  and  experienced  rivals.  He  is  still  a young  man,  whose 
experience  has  been  such  that  he  is  now  made  president  of  the 
bank  he  helped  to  found.  He  has  risen  to  his  present  position  by 
sheer  force  of  native  ability,  and  his  career  ought  to  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  other  young  men,  to  learn  their  business  well,  to 
do  their  duty  faithfully,  and  to  rest  content  with  the  conviction 
that  their  reward  will  come.”  In  addition  to  his  banking  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Raine  is  president  of  the  Memphis  clearing  house;  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  new  Memphis  Jockey 
club  and  a director  in  the  Tennessee  Granite  Brick  Company. 
He  is  a man  of  varied  attainments  and  is  popular  both  with  his 
business  acquaintances  and  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  club  and  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
church. 
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R.  D.  GOODWYN,  vice-president 
of  the  Memphis  Queensware  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Shelby  county, 
Tenn.,  in  1868,  and  is  a son  of  the 
late  R.  D.  Goodwyn,  who  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Goodwyn 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  • entered 
the  employment  of  Porter  & Macrae, 
as  office  boy.  Pie  remained  with  this 
firm  for  ten  years,  working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  trav- 
eling salesman,  which  he  held  at  the  time  the  Memphis  Queens- 
ware Company  was  organized,  in  1896,  and  he  left  his  old  firm 
to  become  vice-president  of  the  new  organization.  The  make- 
up of  the  company  is : L.  D.  Lines,  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  presi- 
dent; R.  D.  Goodwyn,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  vice-president; 
Charles  W.  Thompson,  of  Ripley,  Miss.,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; John  Marbury,  formerly  with  Irby  & Gilliland,  manager; 
and  T.  W.  Tucker,  in  charge  of  the  saloon,  hotel  and  restau- 
rant trade.  All  these  gentlemen  are  young  men,  full  of  energy, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  line  of  goods  carried  by  the  com- 
pany, and  all  possessed  of  fine  business  qualifications.  By  a 
system  of  management  whereby  each  one  has  his  own  particular 
duties  to  perform  there  is  no  clashing  of  authority,  no  misun- 
derstanding of  what  is  to  be  done  or  who  is  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Goodwyn  is  in  charge  of  the  retail  department,  where  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  business  and  his  uniformly  courteous 
treatment  of  customers  have  been  the  means  of  winning  and 
holding  a large  share  of  the  city’s  trade.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Tennessee  club,  the  Chickasaw  club,  two  of  the  leading 
social  organizations  of  the  city;  the  Business  Men’s  club,  which 
has  for  its  objects  the  advancement  of  'the  commercial  and 
material  interests  of  Memphis,  and  the  Baptist  church.  In 
church,  club  and  society  Mr.  Goodwyn  is  well  liked  for  his 
happy  disposition  and  his  sterling  character. 
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WILLIAM  ICRAUSS,  M.D.,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  on  his 
father’s  estate,  “Reichholdsmuehle,” 
near  the  town  of  Kaiserslautern,  Pa- 
latinate of  Bavaria,  June  14,  1861.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  years  he  had  com- 
pleted the  grammar  school  course  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  took  two 
courses  in  Latin.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen he  came  to  America,  where  his 
parents  had  already  preceded  him,  and,  joining  them  in  Mem- 
phis, he  had  private  instructors  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a druggist.  In  1880  he  went 
to  Baltimore  and  took  a course  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
graduating  in  1883.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  in  18S9  was  graduated  from  the  Memphis  Medical  college. 
He  then  spent  some  time  abroad,  taking  one  season  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Kiel,  Germany,  the  vacation  course  at  Berlin,  and  a 
course  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  historic  institutions  in  Europe.  In  1890  he  returned  to  Mem- 
phis and  took  a position  as  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
the  Memphis  Medical  college.  Shortly  afterward  he  equipped  and 
established  the  first  microscopical  laboratory  the  college  ever 
had,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  In  1896  he  also  organ- 
ized and  equipped  the  first  chemical  laboratory  worthy  of  the 
name  that  the  college  had  ever  owned,  and  was  for  some  time 
in  charge  of  this  also,  resigning  in  1903  in  order  to  have  more 
time  for  scientific  research  and  to  devote  to  his  practice.  Doctor 
Krauss  is  a successful  and  progressive  physician.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  and  Tennessee  State  Medical  associa- 
tions, the  medical  societies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county  and 
a number  of  other  medical  and  scientific  bodies.  He  has  been 
a liberal  contributor  to  medical  literature,  several  of  his  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  of  malaria  and  kindred  diseases  having 
been  quoted  from  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  India 
and  South  Africa. 
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VICTOR  A.  CORDES,  one  of  the  prominent  real  estate  men 
of  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  Feb.  7,  1863.  V hen 
he  was  about  seven  years  of  age  his  parents  went  to  Germany 
and  remained  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  attended  school 
in  Stuttgart,  Paris  and  Antwerp.  Returning  to  Memphis  in 
1873,  graduated  from  Leddiivs  Business  college  and  the 
Tennessee  Law  school,  of  that  city.  In  1887  he  went  into 
the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  continued  ever  since, 
and  in  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  started 
under  the  name  of  the  Memphis  Real  Estate  exchange,  and 
was  the  pioneer  in  exchanging  farms  and  Memphis  property  for 
property  in  the  Northern  states.  Another  line  of  business  in 
which  he  was  the  pioneer  was  that  of  building  homes  and  sell- 
ing them  to  men  of  moderate  means  on  monthly  payments. 
Hundreds  of  people  in  Memphis  today  own  their  homes  through 
this  method  of  purchase,  who  would  otherwise  be  paying  rent. 
Mr.  Cordes  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  his 
business  through  the  North,  and  few  men  have  done  so  much  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  resources  of  Tennessee,  or 
to  the  advantages  of  Memphis  as  a commercial  center.  True, 
he  has  done  this  for  the  profit  it  brought  to  him,  but  behind 
all  that  there  is  an  undeniable  public  spirit,  a general  desire  for 
the  public  weal,  that  would  have  asserted  itself  in  some  way.  In 
addition  to  his  real  estate  transactions,  he  has  loaned  thousands 
of  dollars  on  first  mortgage  security,  and  the  first  one  of  his 
debtors  is  yet  to  be  found  to  complain  of  his  being  an  oppressor 
or  a “shark.”  Mr.  Cordes  is  vice-commodore  of  the  Memphis 
Boat  club,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Memphis  Wreck- 
ing Company  and  a member  of  the  Business  Men’s  club.  He 
is  not  a politician . preferring  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to 
his  business,  though  he  takes  an  interest  in  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  public  welfare.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  a consistent  practitioner  of  its  precepts. 

MALCOLM  M.  GILCHRIST,  a well-known  real  estate  man 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  on  a plantation  in  Panola  county, 
Miss.,  July  22,  1865.  Until  he  was  about  eighteen  he  continued 
to  live  in  that  county,  attending  the  common  schools.  Later  he 
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took  a course  in  a preparatory  college  in  Tennessee,  and  entered 
Vanderbilt  university,  attending  that  institution  until  18S4, 
when  he  came  to  Memphis  and  took  a course  in  a business  col- 
lege. He  then  went  into  the  grocery  house  of  Meacham  & 
Wharton,  as  cashier,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  about 
eighteen  months,  giving  it  up  to  embark  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  1886.  As  a member  of  the  firm  of  Gilchrist  & Martin, 
he  continued  for  three  years,  and  since  then  he  has  been  in  the 
business  by  himself.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  a good  judge  of  the  val- 
ues of  Memphis  property,  and  he  is  frequently  consulted  for  his 
opinions  or  employed  to  make  deals  by  people  who  are  not  so 
well  informed.  Some  of  the  heavy  real  estate  transactions  in 
recent  years  have  been  negotiated  by  him,  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  “He  is  a man  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  his  written  obligation”  was  the  comment  lately 
passed  on  him  by  one  who  has  known  him  ever  since  he  came 
to  Memphis,  and  who  has  had  dealings  with  him.  Such  a com- 
ment is  certainly  to  be  coveted,  and  when  it  comes  with  the 
sincerity  that  this  one  did  is  doubly  welcome.  It  tells  the  whole 
story  of  his  standing  in  business  circles,  and  of  his  character 
for  reliability  and  veracity,  as  well  as  it  could  be  told  were 
volumes  to  be  written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  a propo- 
nent Knight  of  Pythias  and  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  in  both  of  which  organizations  he  is  an  influ- 
ential member. 

LEW  TISDALE,  founder  and  general  manager  of  the  firm 
of  Lew  Tisdale  & Co.,  dealers  in  gas  and  electric  fixtures  and 
general  plumbers,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  progressive 
young  business  men  of  that  city.  He  was  born  at  Covington, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  13.  1869,  came  to  Memphis  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  learned  the  plumber's  trade  with  the  supply 
house  of  J.  W.  X.  Browne,  receiving  the  princely  sum  of  $2.50 
per  week  at  the  beginning.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
remained  with  Mr.  Browne  for  several  years,  but  in  1892  went 
into  business  as  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Couillins  & 
Tisdale.  Two  years  later  he  formed  a partnership  with  E.  L. 
Rawlings,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rawlings  & Tisdale,  which 
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continued  until  1899.  when  Mr.  Tisdale  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  and  founded  the  house  of  Lew  Tisdale  & Co.  The 
business  of  Rawlings  & Tisdale  had  been  conducted  at  No.  296 
Second  street,  but  soon  after  becoming  the  general  manager  of 
the  business  Mr.  Tisdale  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
larger  quarters,  and  secured  his  present  location.  Mr.  Tisdale 
has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  by  his 
own  ambitious  efforts  and  untiring  industry.  Starting  in  life 
a poor  boy,  he  is  today  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
houses  of  his  kind  in  the  state.  Being  a practical  mechanic, 
he  knows  a good  job  of  work  when  he  sees  it,  and  his  inherent 
honesty  never  permits  him  to  turn  off  any  other  kind.  The 
result  is  that  the  plumbing,  gas  and  electric  fixtures  in  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Memphis  have  been  installed  by  Mr. 
Tisdale,  and  his  constantly  growing  business  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  efficiency  and  integrity.  Mr.  Tisdale  is  of  a social 
disposition  and  belongs  to  the  Business  Men’s  club,  the  Menasha 
Hunting  club,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  also  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  a Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

E.  J.  SMITH,  president  of  the 
Memphis  Machine  Works,  is  a native 
of  Brownsville,  Haywood  county, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
month  of  October,  1856.  His  early 
education  was  interrupted  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Civil  war,  but  in  1865  he 
came  to  Memphis,  where  he  attended 
school  until  he  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen years.  He  then  went  into  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  shops, 
as  an  apprentice,  and  remained  there 
until  he  attained  his  majority.  For  several  years  he  continued 
to  work  as  a journeyman  in  shops  at  different  points  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas  and  Kentucky.  In  1884  he  came  back  to 
Memphis,  where  for  four  years  he  worked  as  a stationary 
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engineer,  becoming  a partner  in  the  Memphis  Machine  Works 
in  1889.  A year  later  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  concern  ever  since. 
Under  his  administration  of  affairs  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  extended  every  year,  until  at  the  present  time 
it  is  one  of  the  best-known  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Smith’s  maxim  has  always  been  to  never  turn 
out  a poor  piece  of  work  when  a little  more  labor  and  a little 
more  pains  will  turn  out  a piece  of  first-class  work.  This  policy 
of  the  company  and  the  high  standard  of  their  goods  are 
responsible  for  the  high  position  the  works  occupy  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  being  a Master  Mason  in  good  standing,  and 
is  also  a member  of  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos.  In 
the  industrial  life  of  Memphis  he  is  a member  of  the  Business 
Men’s  club,  and  is  always  willing  to  participate  in  any  move- 
ment to  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the  city.  In  religious  mat- 
ters, he  is  a consistent  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  stewards. 

WALTER  GOODMAN,  president  of  the  Woods-Chickasaw 
Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  he  was  born,  June  7,  i860.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
parents  removed  to  Memphis,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood, 
receiving  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools  and  later 
taking  one  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottes- 
ville. From  the  university  he  came  back  to  Memphis  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Oliver,  Finnie  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  then  took  service 
with  the  old-established  house  of  Stewart,  Gwynne  & Co.,  cotton 
factors,  and  later  established  the  firm  of  Walter  Goodman  & 
Co.,  in  the  same  line.  Becoming  interested  in  the  Dixie  Elec- 
tro-Magnet Company,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Walter  Goodman  & Co.,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Dixie 
Electro-Magnet  Company,  a position  which  he  still  holds.  In- 
1903  he  was  made  president  of  the  Woods-Chickasaw  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  was  a stockholder.  Besides  his  interests  in 
the  city  of  Memphis,  he  owns  plantations  in  both  Tennessee 
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and  Mississippi,  and  ranks  among  the  leading  cotton  producers 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Goodman  is  a born  business  man.  He  is 
quick  to  grasp  a situation  and  equally  quick  to  offer  a solution. 
A prominent  banker  of  Memphis,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Goodman, 
said : “He  is  everything  as  a citizen  and  a business  man  that 

can  be  desired — thoroughly  honest  and  reliable — and  never 
seeks  to  advance  his  own  interests  to  the  injury  or  at  the 
expense  of  others.”  Mr.  Goodman  is  a member  of  the  Menasha 
Outing  club,  and  is  the  junior  warden  of  Calvary  Episcopal 
church. 


THOMAS  L.  DAVIS,  of  the  firm 
of  Davis  & Andrews,  grain  dealers, 
etc.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  July  io,  1863. 
After  the  usual  primary  education 
obtainable  in  the  public  schools,  he 
went  to  a business  college  in  Mem- 
phis, where  he  took  a complete  course, 
thus  equipping  himself  for  all  the 
ordinary  emergencies  of  a commercial 
life.  In  1883  he  came  to  Memphis 
and  engaged  with  Hill,  Fontaine  & 
Co.,  cotton  factors,  and  remained  with  them  until  1890,  when 
he  went  with  the  Moulton-Davis  Company,  grain  dealers,  as 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  com- 
pany. He  continued  with  the  firm  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  until  1900.  when  the  style  of  the  concern  was 
changed  to  Davis  & Andrews,  Mr.  Davis  coming  to  be  the 
senior  member.  The  firm  has  an  extensive  trade  and  covers  a 
wide  territory  in  its  operations.  Mr.  Davis  has  seen  the  city 
of  Memphis  grow  from  a small  town  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Tennessee,  and  he  has  a laudable  ambition  to  make  his  business 
enterprise  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is  such 
ambition  as  this  on  the  part  of  individuals  that  contributes  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  and  material  growth  of  any  city, 
and  within  recent  years  Mr.  Davis  and  his  partner  have  done 
their  share  in  spreading  the  fair  name  of  Memphis  abroad 
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over  the  land.  Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the  Merchants’ 
exchange  and  the  Business  Men’s  club,  two  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  city,  and  belongs  to  the  Linden 
Street  Christian  church. 


H.  O.  TRUE,  president  of  the 
True-Tagg  Paint  Company,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Michigan, 
having  been  born  at  Port  Huron, 
June  17,  1857.  With  a common 

school  education,  he  came  South  in 
1869,  and  from  1873  to  ^76  was  in 
the  regular  army.  Upon  being  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service,  he 
took  a position  as  traveling  salesman 
for  a New  York  paint  house,  and 
from  that  time  until  1896  he  trav- 
eled over  Southern  territory  for  different  paint  firms  of  New 
York  and  Detroit.  While  traveling  through  the  South  he 
learned  the  possibilities  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  with 
a faith  in  its  future  he  came  to  Memphis  in  1896  and  organ- 
ized the  company  of  which  he  is  now  the  president,  having  held 
the  position  ever  since  the  company  was  incorporated.  Mr. 
True  is  also  president  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Southern 
Wall-Paper  Company,  of  Memphis.  The  business  of  the  two 
companies  with  which  he  is  connected  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since  they  began  operations.  The  acquaintances  formed 
by  Mr.  True  while  he  was  “on  the  road”  cover  a large  terri- 
tory, and  these  acquaintances  have  not  forgotten  the  genial 
“drummer”  who  formerly  called  on  them  to  solicit  their  patron- 
age. Mr.  True  is  prominently  identified  with  the  social  as 
well  as  the  commercial  life  of  Memphis.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Chickasaw  club  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason.  In  his  different  clubs  and  lodges  he  is  .pop- 
ular because  of  that  happy  disposition  and  good  nature  that 
have  been  so  potent  a factor  in  building  up  his  business. 
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JOHN  JOHNSON,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Elmwood  cemetery,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  bom  near  Belfast, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Sept.  5.  1S26.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  three  years  later  he  came  to 
America,  arriving  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  1,  183S.  Shortly  aft- 
erward he  was  adopted  by  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Smith,  of  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  and  to  this  relationship  Mr.  Johnson 
believes  himself  indebted  for  much  of  the  good  that  developed 
in  his  after  life,  her  Christian  character  and  good  advice  going 
a long  way  in  forming  his  early  character  and  habits.  In  1844, 
Mrs.  Smith  being  in  delicate  health,  came  down  the  river  with 
her  husband  on  a trading  boat,  Mr.  Johnson,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  coming  with  them.  They  reached  Memphis  on 
Dec.  24,  1844,  and  when  they  returned  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  remained  behind.  In  the  spring  of  1845  he  began  trad- 
ing with  a keel-boat  up  the  St.  Francis  river,  as  far  as  Mamelle 
Prairie,  buying  furs  and  peltries  from  the  Indians  then  on 
Buffalo  Island.  He  continued  in  this  work  for  three  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1848  settled  in  Memphis.  For  a time  he  was 
employed  by  J.  J.  Murphy,  at  the  landing,  but  in  1851,  in  com- 
pany with  John  W.  Todd,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
while  living  in  Columbiana  county,  and  the  late  C.  W.  Goyer, 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and  produce  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Todd,  Goyer  & Co.  Two  years  later  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Johnson,  both  of  whom  went  to  Ohio  to  recuperate.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  they  returned  to  Memphis  and  engaged  in  the 
clothing  trade,  in  which  they  continued  until  the  occupation 
of  Memphis  by  the  Federal  troops,  in  1862.  After  the  war 
the  firm  wound  up  its  business,  and  Mr.  Johnson  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson.  Risk  & Co.,  iron  founders, 
doing  a large  business  and  continuing  in  existence  until  1875. 
In  1870  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  .mayor  of  Memphis,  and  was 
re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  two-year  term,  holding  the  office 
for  four  years  in  all.  When  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  struck 
the  city,  in  1878,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  quarantine, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  board  of  health  and  the 
Tennessee  state  board  of  health,  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
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for  a number  of  years  a member.  He  was  also  at  the  same 
time  superintendent  of  nurses  for  the  Howard  Aid  association, 
both  positions  requiring  the  exercise  of  fine  discrimination  and 
firm  moral  courage,  with  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  fortunately 
well  endowed.  In  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  about  the  same 
time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Elmwood  Cemetery  associa- 
tion, and  later  was  chosen  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Johnson  belongs  to  the  Calvary  Episcopal  church, 
and  is  one  of  its  influential  members.  He  was  married,  Dec. 
27,  1855,  t0  Miss  Amanda  Aiken,  a native  of  Memphis,  and 
they  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters  living,  all  useful 
members  of  society.  Mr.  Johnson  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  greatness  of  Memphis — a faith  that  flood,  lire  and  pes- 
tilence have  been  unable  to  shake — and  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  city’s  adversity  he  has  never  lost  confidence  in  her  people  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  and  rise,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of 
their  disaster. 

GEORGE  L.  CHIGHIZOLA,  city  assessor  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city,  Jan.  1,  1869.  In  1886  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Christian  Brothers’  college,  in  Memphis,  and 
for  some  time  ivas  engaged  in  keeping  books  for  different  firms 
in  the  city.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  to  a position  in  the 
office  of  the  assessor  of  Shelby  county,  and  remained  in.  the 
office  for  five  years.  During  this  period  he  was  attentive  to 
his  duties,  and  at  the  close  of  his  deputyship  he  knew  about  as 
much  of  the  values  and  location  of  property  about  Memphis 
as  any  other  man  in  the  county.  When  the  Spanish-American 
war  was  declared  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Second  Tennessee 
infantry,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  company.  The  regiment 
vras  in  camp  at  several  places,  but  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
regiments,  so  far  as  actual  warfare  was  concerned,  because, 
as  the  late  President  McKinley  said,  there  was  not  “war 
enough  to  go  around.”  In  February,  1899,  he  came  back  to 
Memphis,  his  military  services  being  no  longer  required,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Podesta  Bros.,  as  bookkeeper.  In 
November,  1902,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Shelby 
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county,  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  to  accept 
the  position  of  city  assessor,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  January, 
1904.  Mr.  Chighizola  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Memphis,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  election  to  these  important 
positions,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  betray  that  confidence. 
Honesty  and  capability  have  characterized  his  entire  career, 
both  in  public  life  an  cl  private  business.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Business  Men’s  club,  and  is  fully  in  accord  with  every  honor- 
able effort  to  add  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Memphis. 
In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  a member  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

JOHN  T.  WILLINGHAM,  presi- 
dent of  the  Memphis  Coffin  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Barn- 
well district,  S.  C.,  Aug.  30.  1861. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  there  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. He  began  his  business  career 
in  his  eighteenth  vear,  when  he  be- 
came  associated  with  his  father  in 
operating  a sash  and  door  factory  at 
Columbus.  Later  the  business  was 
removed  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  it  developed  into  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  In  1895  Mr. 
Willingham  came  to  Memphis  and  started  the  Memphis  Coffin 
Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  president.  The  company 
manufactures  everything  used  by  undertakers  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  factories  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Its  representatives  travel  to  almost  every  state  and 
territory,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  that  the  com- 
pany is  behind  with  its  orders.  The  beginning  was  at  No.  160 
Front  street,  but  the  quarters  were  soon  outgrown  and  larger 
ones  made  necessary  by  the  rapidly  growing  business.  Then 
the  large  building  at  the  corner  of  DitBose  and  Middle  streets 
was  secured,  and  in  time  this  was  abandoned  for  the  buildings 
of  the  Woodbridge  Stove  Company,  in  South  Memphis,  in 
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order  to  secure  more  room.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
company  is  due  to  the  native  ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Willing- 
ham, who  has  given  the  most  minute  attention  to  every  detail 
of  the  business  and  its  demands  from  the  very  start.  Mr.  Wil- 
lingham is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Tennessee  clubs,  as 
well  as  several  other  organizations  of  that  character ; is  a 
Knight  of  Pythias;  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to  the  Central  Baptist  church. 

W.  H.  PASSMORE,  the  genial 
and  courteous  proprietor  of  the  Clar- 
endon hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  England,  where 
he  was  born  in  1842.  When  ten  years 
of  age  his  parents  came  to  America, 
settling  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  and  Detroit  young 
Passmore  received  his  education,  and 
in  1864  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
embarked  in  the  restaurant  business. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a career 
as  a hotel  man  that  has  extended  over  a period  of  more  than 
forty  years.  In  1868  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  as  the  steward  of 
the  old  Southern  hotel,  remaining  there  until  the  spring  of 
1872.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  as  steward  of  the  Xew 
York  hotel,  and  after  severing  his  connection  with  this  house 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  served  as  steward  of  the 
Walker  house,  and  later  with  the  Continental,  when  G.  S.  Erb 
opened  that  famous  hostelry.  In  the  fall  of  1880  Mr.  Pass- 
more  returned  to  New  York,  where  for  a few  months  he  was 
the  manager  of  the  Florence  Flats,  and  was  then  for  two  sea- 
sons manager  of  the  summer  hotel  at  Coney  Island.  Return- 
ing to  Flint,  Mich.,  he  soon  afterward  bought  the  Park  hotel, 
at  Monroe,  in  that  state,  and  conducted  it  for  two  years.  Sell- 
ing this  house,  he  managed  a hotel  at  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  for 
about  eighteen  months,  when  he  went  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Goodwin  house.  Here  he  remained  for 
two  and  a half  years,  then  going  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  as  manager 
11— 10 
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of  the  Windsor  (now  the  new  National),  and  later  was  for 
three  years  in  the  real  estate  and  building  business  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  But  the  life  of  a Boniface  had  gained  too  strong  a 
hold  upon  him,  and  in  1890  he  went  to  Clinton,  la.,  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Windsor  hotel  there.  Eight 
months  later  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  remained  there  until 
1896,  when  he  went  to  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  as  “mine  host”  of  the 
Hotel  Leon.  In  1899  he  came  to  Memphis,  assumed  control 
of  the  well-known  Clarendon,  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old- 
time  popularity  under  his  efficient  management.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  experience  as  a hotel  man  he  has  fed  and  housed 
thousands  of  traveling  men,  each  one  of  whom  has  gone  away 
from  his  house  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  received  “his 
money’s  worth.”  In  addition  to  his  hotel  interests  Mr.  Pass- 
more  is  the  owner  of  a fine  fruit  farm  in  Michigan,  and  owns 
property  in  other  places.  He  is  a prominent  Elk,  and  affiliates 
with  the  Episcopal  church. 

W.  A.  UNDERWOOD,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  mon- 
uments and  ornamental  stone  work,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
at  Marietta,  Cobb  county,  Ga.,  Feb.  4,  1872.  In  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  he  received  the  major  part  of  his 
education,  and  in  Marietta  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
marble  cutter.  In  1895  he  opened  a shop  at  Palestine,  Tex., 
and  carried  on  business  there  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  came  to  Memphis.  In  this  city  his  work  soon 
came  to  be  appreciated,  and  in  the  six  years  that  he  has  been 
in  business  here  he  has  put  up  more  handsome  monuments  than 
any  other  one  concern  in  the  city.  Mr.  Underwood  has  a large 
degree  of  the  artistic  instinct  in  his  make-up,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  old  stereotyped  designs,  he  has  struck  out  boldly 
for  himself  with  designs  of  his  own.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
knows  how  to  get  up  a monument  of  moderate  price  that  does 
not  have  that  cheap  look  which  so  many  of  that  class  bear  on 
the  surface.  The  man  of  moderate  means,  therefore,  has  found 
in  Mr.  Underwood  a man  who  can  prepare  a suitable  memorial 
for  the  resting-place  of  his  loved  and  lost  without  the  incon- 
venience of  extortionate  prices  or  the  appearance  of  being: 
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penurious.  Mr.  Underwood  is  identified  with  some  of  the 
social  and  religious  institutions  of  Memphis,  being  a member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Central  Christian  church. 


MAJ.  JAMES  H.  SMITH,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  People’s 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  He  was  born  at 
Shelby ville  in  1835.  Until  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  native  town,, 
where  he  secured  a good  practical 
education.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Memphis,  where  he  embarked  in  the 
grocery  business.  During  the  years- 
1861-62  he  served  as  provost  marshal  under  General  Bragg,  in 
the  district  composed  of  Western  Tennessee,  Eastern  Arkansas- 
and  Northern  Mississippi.  After  the  war,  he  engaged  again- 
in  the  grocery  business,  and  later  added  a wholesale  and  retail 
cotton  department  to  his  establishment.  He  continued  in  this 
line  of  business  until  1887,  when  the  Memphis  National  bank 
was  organized  and  he  was  made  cashier.  Eight  years  later 
he  severed  his  connection  with  this  institution  to  become  sec- 
retary of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  then 
being  organized,  and  has  ever  since  held  that  position.  When 
the  terrible  yellow  fever  scourge  beset  the  city,  in  1878,  Major 
Smith  was  one  of  those  brave  souls  who  did  not  flee  before  it, 
but  remained  at  his  post  as  secretary  of  the  Howard  associa- 
tion, lending  aid  to  the  suffering  and  doing  what  he  could  as  a 
man  and  a citizen  to  stamp  out  the  dread  disease.  During  the 
epidemic  the  association  saw  to  the  burial  of  over  6,000  vic- 
tims. From  1879  to  *882  he  was  a member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature, from  Shelby  county,  and  in  that  body  his  natural  abil- 
ity and  ripe  business  experience  placed  him  in  the  list  of  the 
more  noted  legislators  during  those  sessions.  I11  1882  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Memphis,  by  President  Arthur,  and 
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held  the  office  until  deposed  by  President  Cleveland.  He  has 
also  served  as  alderman,  and  has  always  stood  ready  to  co- 
operate in  every  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  Memphis. 
During  his  long  career  of  nearly  a half  century  in  Memphis 
he  has  been  among  the  honorable,  upright,  progressive  men 
of  that  city,  and  he  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

JAMES  C.  McDAVITT,  manager  of  the  Memphis  Abstract 
Company  and  attorney  for  the  Memphis  Trust  Company,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ky.,  Nov.  25,  1834. 
The  McDavi'tts  are  of  Scotch  extraction,  James  McDavitt,  the 
great-grandfather  of  thfe  subject  of  this  sketch,  coming  from 
Scotland  in  1760,  and  settling  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  There 
James  McDavitt,  the  grandfather,  was  born  in  1769,  and 
served  as  captain  of  a company  in  the  famous  Kentucky  Rifles 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  father  of  the  subject  was  Dr.  George 
McDavitt,  a native  and  prominent  physician  of  Shelby  county, 
Ky.  James  C.  McDavitt  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  at  Asbury  (now  DePauw)  university, 
at  Greencastle,  in  that  state.  In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practiced  at  Memphis  until  May  4,  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  as  a member  of  Bankhead's  battery  of  light  artillery. 
A few  weeks  later  he  was  made  second  lieutenant,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  first  lieutenant  in  November,  1861. 
At  Shiloh  he  was  in  command  of  the  battery,  and  rendered  ef- 
fective service,  and  at  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  the  battery  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  fall  of  1862  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Davitt was  ordered  to  Mobile  as  instructor  of  artillery,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Maury,  and  the  following  summer  he  was 
in  command  of  the  floating  iron-clad  battery  in  Mobile  bay. 
Later  he.  commanded  Battery  McIntosh,  and  in  June,  1864, 
was  recalled  to  the  army  under  General  Polk,  reporting  the 
day  that  officer  was  killed  at  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.  Subsequently 
he  served  as  adjutant  and  inspector  of  artillery  under  Generals 
Loring  and  Stewart,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Quattlebaum  during  the  siege  of  Mobile.  He 
surrendered  with  Quattlebaum’s  command  at  Meridian,  Miss. 
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After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Memphis  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Estes,  Jackson  & McDavitt,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  being-  subsequently  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
United  States.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  he  con- 
tinued in  practice  until  1882.  since  which  time  he  has  devoted 
practically  all  of  his  attention  to  the  abstract  company,  as 
manager,  until  about  a year  ago,  when  he  was  called  by  the 
trust  company  as  a legal  examiner  of  land  titles.  Mr.  Mc- 
Davitt is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1866  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Flora  R.  Dobyns,  and  their  daughter 
Martha  C.,  is  the  wife  of  William  E.  Hoshall,  of  Memphis. 

EDGAR  B.  McHENRY,  cashier 
of  the  [Memphis  National  bank,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  in  the  year  1840,  and 
lived  there  until  June,  1861,  when  he 
went  to  Boonville,  Mo.,  and  enlisted 
in  J.  P.  Major’s  regiment,  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price's  army,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  at  the  battles  of 
Carthage,  Wilson’s  Creek  and  Lex- 
ington. He  was  then  made  adjutant 
of  Cearnal’s  regiment,  Steen’s  brigade, 
and  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  then  assisted  in  organizing 
Wood’s  regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  adjutant,  and  he 
served  with  that  organization  until  his  final  surrender  and 
parole,  June  8,  1865,  at  Shrevq)ort,  La.  Shortly  after  the  war, 
Mr.  McHenry  removed  to  Memphis,  where  he  has  contributed 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  during  the  succeeding 
years.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
and  occupied  a high  place  at  the  Memphis  bar.  He  was  then 
deputy  clerk  in  the  chancellor’s  office  for  fifteen  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  clerk  and  master  of  the  chancery  court,  an 
office  of  much  responsibility,  but  which  he  filled  with  credit 
to  himself  and  honor  to  Chancellor  Estes,  who  appointed  him 
to  the  position.  After  six  years  in  this  office,  he  became 
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cashier  of  the  Memphis  National  bank,  one  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  city.  He  is  eminently  fitted  for 
this  position,  and  has  been  repeatedly  re-elected,  holding  the 
office  continuously  ever  since  his  first  connection  with  the  bank 
in  that  capacity.  Although  somewhat  active  in  politics,  at  one 
time,  he  has  never  been  a regular  politician,  always  standing 
in  favor  of  good  government,  especially  in  local  matters, 
without  regard  to  party  lines.  As  a business  man,  he  is  care- 
ful and  conservative,  and  these  characteristics,  coupled  with 
his  genial  disposition,  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  business  men  of  the  South.  Mr.  McHenry  is  not  a member 
of  the  church,  but  is  a helper  in  all  its  good  and  charitable 
undertakings.  He  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Mary  Taylor, 
of  Clinton,  La.,  and  they  have  one  son,  Edgar  T.,  who  is  now 
an  officer  in  the  same  bank  of  which  his  father  is  cashier.  The 
young  man  has  inherited  his  father’s  commercial  instinct,  and 
is  one  of  the  best-known  young  financiers  of  Memphis. 

M.  H.  GUNTHER,  of  the  firm  of  M.  H.  Gunther  & Co., 
cotton  buyers  for  American  and  foreign  cotton  mills,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  King  William  county,  Va.,  in  the  year 
1852,  and  there  spent  his  early  boyhood.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamburg  and  Altona,  Germany,  and  after  his  return  to 
his  native  land  he  attended  for  one  session  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary institute,  at  Lexington,  later  attending  for  a while  the 
James  P.  Holcombe  school,  at  Belleview,  near  Lynchburg. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  went  South,  spending  a 
year  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  and  a year  at  Macon,  in  the  same  state, 
after  which  he  went  to  New  York  for  about  two  years.  From 
New  York  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  1878  located  at 
Louisville,  Kv.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business,  to 
which  he  later  added  cotton  brokerage.  In  1896,  deeming 
Memphis  a better  place  for  his  cotton  operations,  he  went  there, 
and  since  then  has  given  most  of  his  attention  to  cotton,  though 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a member  has  been  in  existence  ever 
since  1885.  In  the  cotton  market  Mr.  Gunther  occupies  a 
prominent  position,  and  some  of  the  smaller  dealers  watch  his 
motions  and  are  guided  by  his  conduct.  He  rarely  errs  in 
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judgment,  and  the  reliability  of  his  firm  is  responsible  for  their 
close  relationship  with  several  of  the  largest  cotton  manufac- 
turing companies  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gunther  is  a member  of 
the  Tennessee  club,  where  he  is  always  welcomed  as  a good- 
fellow,  and,  though  he  is  a member  of  no  religious  denomina- 
tion, he  attends  the  Episcopal  church  and  contributes  liberally 
to  religious  and  charitable  work. 

GEORGE  H.  TAYLOR,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Norris, 
funeral  directors,  undertakers  and  embalmers,  Memphis,  Term., 
is  a native  of  Indiana,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, Aug.  14,  1869.  He  lived  in  his  native  city  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  acquiring  his  education  in  the  schools 
there.  In  1S90  he  came  to  Memphis  and  became  associated 
with  his  uncle,  the  late  P.  M.  Stanley,  in  the  undertaking 
business.  In  1893  he  was  made  manager  of  the  business, 
where  he  continued  until  1899,  when  he  was  taken  into  part- 
nership. After  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  continued  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  firm,  under  the  old  name  of  Stanley  & Co., 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Stanley,  still  retaining  an  interest  in 
the  business.  On  Jan.  1,  1903,  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Norris 
was  organized,  the  partners  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
and  James  W.  Norris,  and  it  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Stanley  & Co.  Both  members  of  the  new  firm  being  practical 
undertakers,  the  new  concern  soon  acquired  a prominence  in  the 
field  of  conducting  funerals.  It  remained  for  Taylor  & Norris 
to  introduce  the  ambulance  service  to  Memphis,  and  they  are 
quick  to  adopt  anything  new  in  their  line  that  promises  to  be 
an  improvement  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  or  in  alleviating 
the  sorrow  of  surviving  friends.  All  the  modern  paraphernalia 
of  the  undertaking  art  has  therefore  found  its  way  into  the 
rooms  of  Taylor  & Norris,  and  they  are  men  of  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  of  their  calling  to  prove  that  this  para- 
phernalia is  not  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  visitor, 
but  for  practical  use.  Mr.  Taylor  is  by  nature  of  a sympa- 
thetic disposition,  and  is  well  fitted  for  his  work  as  an  under- 
taker. To  see  him  conduct  a funeral,  one  loses  sight  of  the 
commercial  side  of  the  transaction,  there  being  no  ostentatious 
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display,  no  unseemly  advertising,  but  everything  is  “done 
decently  and  in  order.”  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  makes  the  tenets  of  his  faith  the  guide  to  his  conduct 
through  life,  thus  deserving  and  gaining  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 


THOMAS  DIES,  one  of  the  well- 
known  merchants  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of 
that  city  for  more  than  a cpiarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  born  in  the  city,  in 
| j 1862,  and  until  he  reached  the  age  of 

fifteen  years  was  an  attendant  in  the 
public  schools.  He  then  went  into  a 
grocery  store,  as  a clerk,  and  after  a 
thorough  apprenticeship  of  nine  years, 
during  which  he  saved  his  money,  he 
went  into  business  for  himself.  His  complete  knowledge  of 
the  grocery  business,  acquired  through  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice, soon  placed  him  in  the  vanguard  of  the  city's  retail  grocers, 
a proud  position,  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained  by  his 
square  dealing  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  customers.  In 
later  years  he  added  to  his  stock  of  groceries,  until  today 
he  has  one  of  the  best-selected  stocks  of  general  merchandise 
in  Memphis.  Mr.  Dies  takes  a lively  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  municipal  welfare.  This  marked  him  out  as 
a suitable  candidate  for  councilmanic  honors,  and  the  people  of 
his  ward  elected  him  to  that  body,  of  which  he  is  now  one 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  members.  Mr.  Dies  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church  and  is  a liberal  supporter  of 
its  charities.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
America  and  the  Memphis  Business  Men’s  club,  where  he  is 
always  ready  to  assist  any  movement  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  the  material  interests  of  his  native  city. 
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WILLIAM  LaCROIX,  manager  of  the  stock  yards  of  Jacob 
LaCroix,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city  Oct.  31.  1862, 
and  was  there  reared  and  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
college  and  Ledden’s  Business  college.  At  the  age  of  ♦ seven- 
teen he  entered  the  service  of  his  father,  Jacob  LaCroix,  in 
the  stock  yards,  of  which  he  is  now  manager,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  yards  ever  since.  The  yards  handle  thousands 
of  cattle  every  year,  and  form  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  South.  The  business  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  LaCroix  is  never 
allowed  to  lag  behind  the  stock  yards  of  other  cities  in 
up-to-date  methods.  Mr.  LaCroix  has  been  an  active  Demo- 
crat ever  since  he  attained  his  majority.  As  the  North  Mem- 
phis member  of  the  city  council,  the  interests  of^  that  portion 
of  the  city  were  carefully  guarded.  The  passage  of  the  build- 
ing ordinance,  which  means  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  city,  and  prevents  the  construction  of  an  inferior  class 
of  buildings,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  intelligent  and  well-directed 
efforts.  F.or  this  measure  he  was  congratulated  by  hundreds 
of  people  on  the  occasion  of  its  passage  by  the  council.  Air. 
LaCroix  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Memphis  legislative 
council,  by  Governor  McMillin,  in  July,  1899,  and  served  until 
January,  1900,  when  he  was  elected  for  a term  of  four  years. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  board  of  equalization  of  Memphis; 
a charter  member  of  the  Business  Men's  club,  where  he  spends 
a portion  of  his  time  each  day;  a Knight  Templar  and  a Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  in  Masonry ; a member  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum;  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  political  circles,  in  the  council, 
in  his  club,  lodge  and  church,  Mr.  LaCroix  is  popular  be- 
cause of  his  genial  disposition  and  good-fellowship,  and  his 
popularity  is  well  deserved.  Always  safe  and  conservative  in 
matters  relating  to  his  private  interests  or  the  welfare  of  the 
municipality,  his  career  so  far  has  marked  him  as  one  of 
the  substantial  and  public-spirited  men  of  Memphis.  Still  in 
the  prime  of  a vigorous  manhood,  the  future  is  full  of  promise 
for  him,  and,  with  his  natural  optimism,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  promise  will  be  realized.  He  owns  a handsome  resi- 
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dence  in  North  Memphis,  and  is  especially  interested  in  every 
movement  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  section. 

ROWLAND  J.  DARNELL,  one 
of  the  leading  lumber  dealers  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Free- 
dom, Owen  county,  Ind.,  Dec.  9, 
3854.  When  he  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to 
Spencer,  the  county  seat  of  Owen,  and 
three  years  later  to  Worthington,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Greene.  Row- 
land J.  attended  the  common  schools 
in  these  several  towns,  and  later  spent 
one  year  at  the  State  university,  at 
Bloomington.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  secured  employment 
with  J.  T. . Williams,  of  New  York  city.  He  remained  with 
this  house  for  three  years,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  being  an 
inspector,  and  then  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  became 
associated  with  Bell  Bros.,  lumber  dealers.  In  1876,  he  went 
to  St.  Louis  with  this  firm,  and  in  the  fall  of  1880,  he  came 
to  Memphis,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bell  Bros.  & Dar- 
nell. A year  later  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and 
formed  a partnership  with  his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of 
I.  M.  Darnell  & Son.  They  operated  in  Dyer  and  Lauderdale 
counties,  Tenn.,  until  1888,  when  the  principal  offices  were 
located  at  Memphis.  In  1898,  the  son  withdrew  from  the  firm, 
and  established  his  present  business.  He  is  president  of  the 
Darnell-Love  Lumber  Company,  Leland,  Miss. ; is  a member 
of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters’  association;  vice-president 
of  the  local  Lumbermen’s  club;  a member  of  the  Tennessee, 
Business  Men’s,  Chess,  Checker  and  Whist  clubs.  I11  politics, 
as  in  business,  he  is  conservative,  exercising  his  best  judg- 
ment at  the  ballot-box  by  voting  for  the  candidate  whom  he 
considers  the  best  man,  regardless  of  party  affiliations.  Though 
a member  of  several  clubs,  Mr.  Darnell  is  not  a society  or 
club  man  to  the  extent  some  men  are,  preferring  the  quiet  asso- 
ciations of  his  home  circle,  yet  he  keeps  in  touch  with  general 
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society  through  his  club  membership.  On  occasions,  his  home 
is  thrown  open  to  his  friends,  where  the  most  cordial  welcome 
and  generous  hospitality  are  extended. 


\V.  T.  BOND,  justice  of  the  peace, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Shelby 
county,  Tenn.,  and  was  born  Feb.  2 2, 
1S50.  Being  born  upon  a farm,  he 
grew  to  manhood  in  that  occupation, 
attending  the  common  schools  during 
the  winter  seasons,  where  he  received 
the  major  part  of  his  education.  From 
early  youth  he  manifested  an  interest 
in  the  local  politics  of  his  county,  and 
this  interest  did  not  wane  as  he  grew 
to  riper  years.  He  is  always  on  the 
side  of  good  government  and  the  betterment  of  the  local  insti- 
tutions, and  his  pronounced  opinions  on  certain  matters  led  to 
his  election  to  the  county  court  several  years  ago.  As  a mem- 
ber of  that  tribunal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  roads, 
asylums,  prisons,  and  other  county  institutions,  Mr.  Bond 
measured  up  to  the  full  requirements  of  his  official  duty,  and 
in  1901  was  elected  chairman  of  the  court.  Ever  since  becom- 
ing one  of  the  court  he  has  used  his  influence  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  county  institutions,  especially  the  high- 
ways and  a new  court  house.  When  Shelby  county  made  an 
appropriation  for  an  exhibit  of  her  products  and  resources  at 
the  Tennessee  Centennial  exposition,  Mr.  Bond  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  was  given  the  control  of  the 
funds.  His  judicious  expenditures  and  his  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  materials  for  the  exhibit  led  to  his  being  elected  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  commission,  and  the  display  of  Shelby 
county  told  the  story  of  his  efficiency.  In  1S94  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  possessed  of 
correct  ideas  of  equity  and  a fine  power  of  discrimination,  so 
that  in  1900  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected.  Mr.  Bond  is  a 
type  of  the  best  class  of  Tennessee  planters,  and  is  in  every 
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way  a gentleman.  Although  pronounced  in  his  opinions,  he  is 
not  arbitrary,  willing  to  listen  to  what  the  other  side  has  to 
say,  and  is  always  open  to  conviction.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Bartlett  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  one  of  the  stewards  of  his  congregation. 

WILLIAM  M.  KENNEDY,  of  the  Kennedy  & Morelock 
Stave  Company  and  president  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Gibson 
county,  of  that  state,  six  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Humboldt, 
Sept,  io,  1852.  While  still  in  his  boyhood  his  parents  removed 
to  the  town  of  Feliciana  (now  extinct),  Graves  county,  Ky., 
and  there  lived  for  four  years.  They  then  removed  to  Balti- 
more, Hickman  county,  Ky.,  where  they  lived  until  1865,  when 
they  went  to  Fulton,  Ky.  In  the  schools  of  these  different 
localities  Mr.  Kennedy  obtained  a good,  practical  education, 
and  began  his  business  career  as  a manufacturer  of  tight- 
barrel  staves  at  Wynne,  Ark.  In  1887  the  firm  of  Kennedy 
& Morelock  was  organized,  and  the  business  carried  on  at 
Wynne  until  1901,  when  it  was  removed  to  Memphis,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  better  shipping  facilities.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  Kennedy  Stave  and  Cooperage 
Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  president  two  years  and 
vice-president  for  four  years  of  the  Cross  County  bank,  at 
Wynne;  is  now  a director  in  the  American  Saving  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  and  a member  of  the  Memphis  Business  Men’s 
club.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  a prominent  figure,  being  a 
thirty-second  degree  member  of  the  Masonic  consistory,  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also 
a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
In  religious  matters,  he  belongs  to  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  he  holds  the  office  of  deacon.  In  lodge,  church,  club 
and  the  community  at  large,  Mr.  Kennedy  stands  well  with 
his  fellow-men  because  of  his  kindly  disposition,  his  pro- 
gressive notions,  his  force  of  character  and  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity. 
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O.  3VL  PECK,  one  of  the  directors 
in  the  William  R.  Moore  Wholesale 
Dry-Goods  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Connecticut,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Lynn,  New  London 
county,  in  May,  1845.  He  continued 
to  live  in  his  native  town,  attending 
the  public  schools,  until  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  went 
to  New  York  City  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Chit- 
tenden & Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in 
dry-goods.  Here  he  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  came  South,  and  in  1868  landed  in  Memphis,  as 
a salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  William  R.  Moore  Dry- 
Goods  Company,  first  in  the  house  and  afterward  “011  the 
road.”  In  1880  he  became  one  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  continued  in  that  position  ever  since,  where  his 
energy,  tact  and  ability,  together  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  dry-goods  business  in  every  department,  have  done 
much  to  place  the  William  R.  Moore  Company  in  the  high  posi- 
tion it  occupies  as  one  of  the  leading  dry-goods  firms  of  the 
South.  Mr.  Peck  devotes  his  time  to  his  business  interests, 
does  not  mix  in  political  contests,  and  the  result  of  his  con- 
centrated efforts  is  seen  in  the  constant  growth  of  the  firm's 
patronage,  extending  into  new  territory  every’  year.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Business  Men’s  club,  the  Christian  church  and 
is  a Royal  Arch  Mason.  As  a member  of  the  club,  his  voice 
is  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  development  of  the  city’s 
commercial  interests ; in  the  church,  he  is  a consistent  prac- 
titioner of  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  denomination ; and  in 
his  Masonic  bodies,  he  is  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  true 
worth  as  a man. 

A.  W.  WALTON,  manager  of  the  Gulf  Cotton  Compress 
Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec. 
7,  1844.  While  still  in  his  boy  hod  his  parents  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the  city  schools. 
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After  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway  Company,  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
a locomotive  engineer,  and  ran  a locomotive  on  that  road  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  In  1879  he  went  to  Rome,  Ga.,  where 
he  went  into  the  compress  business  as  a stockholder  and  man- 
ager of  the  compress  at  that  point.  There  he  remained  for 
twenty-two  years,  or  until  1902,  when  he  came  to  Memphis  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Gulf  Compress  Company.  Since 
September,  1903,  he  has  held  the  position  of  manager,  for 
which  his  long  experience  and  practical  turn  of  mind  give  him 
the  very  best  of  qualifications,  and  the  results  of  his  manage- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  com- 
pany since  he  took  charge.  Air.  Walton  takes  a commendable 
interest  in  public  affairs,  though  he  is  by  no  means  a politician. 
While  living  at  Rome,  Ga.,  he  served  the  city,  both  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  as  mayor.  As  a legislator  his  voice 
and  vote  were  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  the  people, 
and  as  an  executive  the  city  ordinances  were  fearlessly  and 
impartially  enforced.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  a Xoble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  in  1898 
was  eminent  grand  commander  of  Georgia  Knights  Templars. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Throughout  his 
long  business  career  Mr.  Walton  has  had  the  support  and 
friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  because  of 
his  conservative  ways  and  genuine  good-fellowship.  It  has 
been  a maxim  with  him  that  ‘‘Whatsoever  thy  hands  find  to 
do,  that  do  with  thy  might,”  and,  whether  with  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  of  a locomotive  or  when  interested  in  the  business 
of  compressing  cotton,  he  has  always  given  that  undivided 
attention  'to  his  business  that  is  so  essential  to  success. 

J.  W.  THOMPSON,  president  of  the  J.  W.  Thompson 
Lumber  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  the 
Hoosier  state,  having  been  born  near  Warsaw,  Kosciusko 
county,  Ind.,  in  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Lees- 
burg, Warsaw  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  after  leaving  school 
he  engaged  in  teaching  for  about  three  years,  having  taught 
two  terms  while  still  a student.  In  1883  he  embarked  in  the 
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drug  business,  at  Leesburg,  and  conducted  a successful  busi- 
ness until  1885,  when  he  sold  out  to  engage  in  buying  and 
shipping  grain.  Five  years  later  he  went  to  Nettleton,  Miss., 
where  he  became  associated  with  the  Nettleton  Hardwood  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  in  1891  he  was  made  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company.  In  1893  he  came  to  Memphis,  as  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Taenzer  & Thompson,  dealers  in 
lumber.  This  partnership  lasted  until  1898,  when  Mr.  Taenzer 
bought  the  entire  business,  and  the  following  year  the  J.  W. 
Thompson  Lumber  Company  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  also  a director  in  the  Bennett  Hardwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Goodlander-Robertson  Lumber  Company,  of  Mem- 
phis, and  the  Schuch-Miller  Lumber  Company,  of  Selma,  Ala. 
Few  men  are  better  or  more  favorably  known  throughout  the 
lumber  districts  of  the  South  than  Mr.  Thompson.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  career  as  a lumberman  he  has  bought  and 
sold  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  every  transaction  having  been 
marked  by  square  dealing  and  a strict  adherence  to  correct 
business  principles.  In  the  board  meetings  of  the  several  com- 
panies in  which  he  is  a director  his  counsel  is  always  sought 
and  generally  followed,  the  results  uniformly  being  of  such  a 
character  as  to  mark  him  a man  of  sound  judgment  and  fine 
discernment  of  'the  needs  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
prominent  Mason,  having  taken  the  thirty-second  degree,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  an  order 
made  up  chiefly  of  lumber  and  railroad  men. 

ALBERT  X.  THOMPSON,  of  the  firm  of  Thompson  & 
McClure,-  manufacturers  of  and  wholesale  dealers  in  lumber, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  March 
19,  1861.  Until  he  reached  his  majority  he  lived  in  Maury 
and  Giles  counties,  where  he  acquired  the  major  part  of  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  His  father  was  a lumber- 
man, and  Albert  grew  up  in  the  business,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  left  school  he  had  a good  general  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  lumber  trade.  In  1889  he  located  in  Mem- 
phis, as  an  employe  of  the  firm  of  I.  M.  Darnell  & Son.  lumber 
dealers.  Here  he  remained  until  1893,  when  he  went  with  the 
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firm  of  Taenzer  & Thompson,  which  had  just  been  organized. 
He  continued  with  this  firm  until  1902,  when  he  formed  the 
partnership  with  Mr.  McClure  and  engaged  in  business  for 
himself.  Although  his  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  a period 
of  only  two  years,  it  has  come  to  occupy  a high  position  in  the 
lumber  trade  of  Memphis  and  vicinity,  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  men  who  constitute  it.  Thompson  & McClure  are  by 
no  means  laggards  in  the  race  for  business,  and,  when  two 
hustlers  combine,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  the  result.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a member  of  the  Memphis  Business  Men's  club; 
is  second  vice-president  of  the  Lumbermen's  club,  and  belongs 
to  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos.  Although  he  is  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  city  and  its  good  government,  he 
does  not  mix  in  politics,  but  votes  for  men  who,  he  thinks, 
will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  the  best  way. 

FRANK  W.  DAVIS,  city  recorder 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  fourteenth  district  of 
Shelby  county,  was  born  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  in  the  year  1855.  When  he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  he 
attended  school  for  eighteen  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  “on 
the  river,"  and  for  the  next  sixteen 
years  he  was  employed  in  the  steam- 
boat trade  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  being  a licensed  engineer  from  1876  to  1884,  most 
of  the  time  as  head  engineer.  In  1874  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Memphis,  and  after  he  left  off  steamboating  opened  a retail 
store,  with  a stock  of  general  merchandise.  He  continued  in 
this  line  until  1894.  when  he  was  elected  magistrate  for  a term 
of  six  years,  and  in  1900  was  chosen  for  a second  term.  Mr. 
Davis  is  also  coroner  of  Shelby  county,  and  is  now  on  his  third 
term.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  J.  J.  Williams  to 
the  office  of  city  recorder.  In  all  these  several  positions  Mr. 
Davis  has  evinced  rare  tact  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his 
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official  duties.  Careful,  conscientious  and  prompt  in  discharg- 
ing them,  he  has  won  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men  and 
enlarged  the  number  of  his  friends  by  his  fidelity  and  capability. 
Mr.  Davis  is  well  known  in  Memphis  fraternal  circles,  being  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  and  president  of  the  Marine  Engineers. 
In  all  these  societies  he  is  a welcome  attendant  at  the  lodge 
meetings,  and  is  widely  known  for  his  brotherly  charity  and 
good-fellowship.  He  affiliates  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  is  a liberal  contributor  to  its  support. 

N.  T.  INGRAM,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  fifteenth  dis- 
trict of  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  with  offices  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis, was  born  in  McNairy  county,  Tenn.,  in  1841.  When  he 
was  about  three  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  the  Indian 
Nation,  as  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  then  called,  and  there 
he  grew  to  manhood.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
A,  First  Arkansas  mounted  infantry,  as  a private,  and  the 
following  autumn  was  detailed  as  a courier  to  Gen.  Ben  Mc- 
Cullough, and  served  as  such  until  McCullough  was  killed  at 
the  Elkhom  Tavern,  and  Mr.  Ingram  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured. The  second  night  he  managed  to  escape,  and  after  five 
days  of  starvation  and  hardships  in  the  mountains  he  rejoined 
his  command  on  the  Arkansas  river.  He  was  again  wounded 
at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  for  eight  months  was  laid  up  at  Rome, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  appointed  provost  marshal  on  his  recovery. 
After  three  months’  service  in  this  position  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  his  continued  ill-health,  and  came  to  Memphis  in 
October,  18 63.  Soon  afterward  he  started  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness on  a small  scale  at  Covington,  Tenn.,  but  the  depredations 
of  the  “jayhawkers”  drove  him  out  of  business.  Mr.  Ingram 
then  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Arkansas,  raised  a crop  of 
cotton,  and  in  December,  1866,  came  to  Memphis  to  stay.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Shelby  county,  and 
served  two  years;  was  then  elected  constable  of  the  thirteenth 
civil  district  for  a term  of  two  years;  was  three  times  re-elected, 
serving  in  all  eight  years;  then  spent  a year  on  the  farm;  was 
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chosen  deputy  sheriff  again  and  served  until  1S86;  resigned 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1888  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Jn  August,  1901,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  As  a justice,  he  has  the  respect 
of  the  bar  and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  of  [Memphis,  and  in  his 
decisions  he  tempers  the  rigors  of  stern  justice  with  the 
charities  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Ingram  is  a fine  type  of  the 
true  Southern  gentleman.  He  has  in  his  make-up  something  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  old  ante-bellum  days,  coupled  with  high 
ideals,  and  the  progressive  notions  of  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 


EDWARD  HUNTER,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mercantile  interests  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  until  his  temporary 
retirement  in  January,  1904,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
1856.  His  primary  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Cumberland  university,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1875.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a clerk  in  the  employ  of  one  of  Nashville’s 
leading  mercantile  establishments,  where  he  remained  until 
1878,  when  he  came  to  Memphis,  and  during  the  next  seven 


years  was  engaged  in  clerking  in  various  retail  houses.  In 
1885  Air.  Hunter  started  in  business  for  himself,  in  a modest 
way  at  first,  handling  only  dry-goods.  The  business  gradually 
grew,  owing  to  his  fine  judgment  and  good  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  stock,  until  the  firm  of*  Edward  Hunter  & Co.  be- 
came one  of  the  best-known  department  stores  in  Western 
Tennessee.  At  the  time  he  retired  from  the  management  of 
the  business,  in  January,  1904,  the  house  employed  over  200 
people  and  occupied  the  large,  six-story  building  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Court  streets,  handling  everything  in  the  way  of 
wearing  apparel  and  house-furnishing  goods,  and  doing  a busi- 
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ness  of  $r  ,000,000  annually.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
and  the  high  standing  of  the  firm  were  chiefly  due  to  Mr. 
Hunter’s  sagacity  and  the  reputation  be  early  established  for 
fair  dealing.  It  was  frequently  said : “A  child  can  do  as  well 

at  Hunter's  as  a grown  person.”  Even  since  his  retirement 
from  the  firm  he  feels  a just  and  pardonable  pride  in  the  great 
establishment  ’that  he  founded,  and  is  as  jealous  of  its  reputa- 
tion as  when  he  was  actively  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Hunter 
is  a member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  Mem- 
phis, and  belongs  to  the  Business  Men’s  club.  In  the  first, 
he  is  interested  in  the  charitable  work  of  his  religious  denomi- 
nation, and  in  the  second  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  Mem- 
phis. 


E.  B.  CAUSEY,  president  of  the 
DeSoto  Lumber  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  a fair  representative  of  that 
younger  class  of  business  men  who 
have  done  so  much  in  recent  years  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  New  South.  Fie  was  born  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  Jan.  16,  1S67.  and 
was  there  reared  and  educated.  Shortly 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Lee  Lumber 
Company,  of  Memphis,  and  remained 
with  that  concern  until  1899,  during  which  period  he  learned 
the  lumber  business  from  start  to  finish.  In  1899  he  became 
associated  with  Charles  I).  Wales  in  the  establishment  and  in- 
corporation of  the  DeSoto  Lumber  Company,  though  it  was 
not  incorporated  until  March,  1902,  with  Mr.  Causey  as  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Wales  as  vice-president.  Since  then  the  com- 
pany has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
South,  particularly  of  Memphis  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  building  up  the  trade,  Mr.  Causey  has  employed  modern 
methods  to  advertise  his  business,  and  the  DeSoto  company 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  corporations  of  Western  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Causev  is  a member  of  the  Business  Men’s  club, 
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to  which  so  many  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Memphis  be- 
long*. and  always  stands  ready  to  aid  in  any  worthy  movement 
having*  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  commercial,  moral 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  city.  In  church  matters,  he  is 
a member  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  the 
work  of  which  he  is  a liberal  contributor. 

P.  R.  FRIEDEL,  head  of  the  firm 
of  P.  R.  Friedel  & Company,  lumber 
dealers,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
near  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  March 
3,  1845.  When  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  came  with  his  father  and 
two  of  his  brothers  to  the  United 
States,  landing  in  Philadelphia,  April 
13,  1856,  going  from  there  to  New 
York;  a year  later  the  father  went  to 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  became 
proprietor  of  the  Parkersburg  Mineral 
Wells.  In  1S60  they  all  came  to  Memphis  and  embarked  in 
the  stave  business,  just  across  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. They  had  only  fairly  started  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  the  business  was  broken  up.  The  father  then  en- 
gaged in  running  a distillery  for  a time,  but  with  indifferent 
success,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  while 
P.  R.  Friedel  found  employment  in  a steamboat  carpenter  shop, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  then  went  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  and  clerked  in  a store  about  one  year,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  place  in  the  carpenter  shop.  In  1873  went  to 
work  for  Williams  & Co.,  lumber  dealers,  composed  of  W.  A. 
Williams  and  B.  K.  Plain,  and  was  with  them  until  1885,  being 
in  full  charge  of  their  mill,  yard  and  box  shop.  In  1885  he 
started  in  business  with  C.  F.  Reder,  the  firm  being  Friedel, 
Reder  & Co.  In  1893  the  firm  of  P.  R.  Friedel  & Co.  was 
established,  his  son,  George  O.,  being  taken  into  partnership 
and  later  W.  R.  Friedel  was  admitted.  Mr.  Friedel  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  building  trades  of  Memphis  for 
many  years.  For  a long  time  he  was  treasurer  and  vice-presi- 
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dent  of  the  old  Memphis  Lumber  exchange,  and  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Builders’  exchange,  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
latter  organization.  From  1901  to  1904  he  was  a member  of 
the  Memphis  board  of  education,  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  practical  men  on  the  board.  He  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine ; also  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  the  Knights 
of  Honor  and  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  in  which  he  is 
treasurer  of  Rose  lodge;  the  Business  Men’s  club  and  St. 
Mary’s  Episcopal  cathedral,  of  which  he  is  an  officer.  Mr. 
Friedel  and  his  sons  are  fine  examples  of  the  citizenry  and  the 
social  and  commercial  life  of  Memphis. 

CHARLES  S.  COOK,  president  of  the  J.  F.  Frank  Whole- 
sale Grocery  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  the 
Keystone  state  and  was  born  in  the  year  1832.  While  still 
an  infant,  his  parents  removed  to  Parkman,  O.,  and  there  he 
grew  to  manhood,  obtaining  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  town.  I11  1854  he  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a grocery  store.  His  industry  and  willingness 
to  learn  soon  placed  him  in  possession  of  a knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  and  in  i860  he  formed  a partnership 
and  started  a wholesale  grocery  'house,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  until  the  war  broke  out.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  Memphis  and  worked  in  a wholesale  grocery  for 
about  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  became 
associated  with  the  J.  F.  Frank  Company,  and  has  been  with 
that  company  ever  since.  When  the  firm  was  incorporated,  in 
January,  1903,  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  president,  and  continues 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  concern.  “Mr.  Cook.”  said  one 
of  his  many  friends,  “is  a tip-top  good-fellow — straight  as  a 
string,  with  a character  above  reproach,  a model  citizen  and  a 
fine  business  man.”  This  tells  the  story  of  his  business  career 
in  Memphis.  For  almost  half  a century  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  mercantile  life  of  the  city,  and  during  that  long 
period  he  has  ever  kept  the  standard  and  reputation  of  his 
house  well  to  the  front  among  the  substantial  firms  of  the 
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South.  The  happiness  of  Mr.  Cook’s  domestic  life  was  broken 
in  1S7S  by  the  death  of  his  companion,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  been  a widower. 
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JAMES  L.  MINOR,  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Stafford  county,  Ya.,  Oct.  14, 
1S54.  He  attended  schools  at  Green- 
wood and  at  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  and  in 
1876  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  For  the  year 
immediately  following  his  graduation 
he  was  house  surgeon  at  St.  Peter’s 
hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  was  house  surgeon  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
hospital,  in  the  same  city.  Then  for  six  years  he  was  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  hospital,  the  last  three 
of  which  he  was  also  its  pathologist.  During  the  same  period 
of  six  years  he  was  associated  with  Prof.  H.  D.  Noyes,  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  college.  He  was  attending  surgeon  to  the  New  York 
City  hospitals  on  Randall’s  Island  from  1881  to  1884.  In  1S85 
he  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  has  established  a reputation  as  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  that  extends  all  over 
the  South.  Doctor  Minor  is  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  association,  the  State  Medical  association  of  Tennes- 
see, the  West  Tennessee  Medical  society,  the  medical  societies 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county,  the  American  Ophthalmolog- 
ical  society,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mississippi.  State 
Medical  association.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  col- 
lege. Few  physicians  are  better  equipped,  either  in  scientific 
appliances  or  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  than  is  Doctor 
Minor.  He  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  march  of  medical  science, 
and  if  there  is  a better  way  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
of  it.  Outside  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  it,  he  is  one 
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of  the  most  companionable  of  men,  as  may  be  seen  when  it  is 
stated  that  lie  is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  club,  the  \Ya- 
poneca  Outing  and  Hunting  club,  the  Big  Lake  Hunting  club 
and  the  Hatchie  Coon,  Gun  and  Fishing  club,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president. 

\V.  R.  STEWART,  cashier  of  the  [Memphis  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  Maysville,  Madison  county,  Ala.,  in  the 
year  1835.  There  he  obtained  his  primary  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  then  entered  the  Cumberland  university, 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  left 
the  university  to  accept  a position  with  a wholesale  dry-goods 
house  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  After  two  years  in  the  dry- 
goods  business,  he  came  to  [Memphis.  That  was  in  the  spring 
of  185S,  and  since  that  'time  he  has  been  a part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  business  life  of  the  city.  For  about  three  years 
he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  was  the  assistant  postmaster  of  [Memphis.  In  1864 
he  enlisted  in  Forrest’s  cavalry,  as  a private,  and  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  surrendering  at  Greensboro,  Ala.  Dur- 
ing  the  time  of  his  military  service  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
Harrisburg,  Tenn.,  and  at  Athens,  Ala.,  was  wounded  in  botii 
legs.  After  the  war,  he  came  back  to  Memphis  and  resumed 
his  old  occupation  of  bookkeeper,  with  the  firm  of  Pickett, 
Wormeley  & Co.,  cotton  factors.  Later  he  became  connected 
with  the  banking  houses  of  the  city,  and  since  the  spring  of 
1873  he  has  been  general  bookkeeper  or  assistant  cashier  in  the 
Union  and  Planters’  bank  and  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. In  January,  1900,  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Mem- 
phis Trust  Company,  and  has  held  the  position  ever  since.  S. 
P.  Read,  president  of  the  Union  and  Planters’  bank,  says  ot 
Mr.  Stewart:  “I  have  known  him  for  forty-five  years.  He 

was  general  bookkeeper  of  the  Union  and  Planters’  bank  for 
fourteen  years  while  I was  cashier.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he 
proved  himself  an  expert  accountant  and  a highly  honorable 
man.”  Mr.  Stewart  is  a member  of  the  Idlewild  Presbyterian 
church,  and  was  for  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  stewards  in 
the  Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church. 
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ANTHONY  WALSH,  president 
of  the  North  Memphis  Savings  bank 
and  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
John  T.  Walsh  & Bro.,  was  born  in 
Cook  county,  111.,  almost  within  the 
Chicago  city  limits,  April  29,  1856. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  Memphis, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  In  1869  he  com- 
menced clerking  in  a Memphis  gro- 
cery, and  continued  in  this  occupation 
until  1877,  when  he  formed  the  partnership  with  his  brother 
that  has  since  developed  into  the  widely  known  firm  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  Of  the  firm  it  has  been 
said : ‘‘This  immense  business  is  a monument  to  the  persever- 

ance, push  and  integrity  of  two  honored  Memphis  citizens  who 
started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  made  their  way  to  ’the 
top  by  purely  legitimate  means.”  Anthony  Walsh  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  politics  of  Memphis  and  Shelby 
county,  as  well  as  the  state.  In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  councilman,  and  while  in  that  office  he  was  a con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  discussion  of  all  large  public  matters 
touching  the  city’s  welfare,  always  showing  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  and  a sincere  regard  for  the  interests, 
of  his  constituents.  R.  A.  Speed,  a prominent  county  official, 
says  of  Mr.  Walsh:  “I  consider  him  an  astute  politician  and 

a fine  political  manager.  He  is  a good  judge  of  men,  has 
a character  above  reproach;  is  temperate  in  his  habits,  and 
thoroughly  reliable.”  This  encomium  is  a fitting  tribute  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  one  whose  whole  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  years  of  early  childhood,  has  been  passed  in  Mem- 
phis, where  he  and  his  brother  built  up  a business  that  prac- 
tically controlled  the  grocery  and  provision  trade  of  a large 
section  of  the  city  and  extended  their  dealings  in  cotton  as 
far  as  wagon  travel  would  permit  the  hauling  of  goods,  and 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  substantial  financial 
institutions  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  his  activity  in  poli- 
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tics,  Mr.  \\  alsh  has  never  sought  public  office*  his  election  to 
the  council  coming  to  him  without  solicitation.  He.  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church,  and  he  and  his  brother  live  in 
one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  North  Memphis,  where 
they  enjoy  the  friendship  of  a large  circle  of  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. 


W.  W.  TA\  LOR,  M.  D.,  a popular 
and  successful  physician  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Haywood  county, 
of  that  state,  June  13,  1854.  and  lived 
in  that  county  until  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  in  1873  gradu- 
ated from  the  Emory  and  Henry  col- 
lege of  Virginia.  He  then  entered 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  college, 
of  New  York,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1876.  Returning  to  his  native  county,  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Brownsville,  where  he 
soon  acquired  a high  standing  in  the  profession  and  built  up  a 
successful  business.  In  1884  he  came  to  Memphis,  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  a practitioner  in  this  city.  Doctor 
Taylor  is  a firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  organization  for 
the  purposes  of  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  advancement. 
He  is  therefore  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association, 
the  Tennessee  State  Medical  association,  the  Tri-State  Medical 
association,  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  society 
and  the  medical  societies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county.  In 
all  these  bodies  he  is  an  influence  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment along  right  lines,  always  keeping  in  view  the  nobility 
of  his  chosen  calling,  and  remembering  that  the  chief  province 
of  the  physician  is  to  relieve  suffering  humanity.  Doctor  Tay- 
lor is  gynecologist  at  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  and  the  Memphis 
City  hospital.  In  this  branch  of  medicine  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  in  Western  Tennessee,  and  his  appointment  to 
these  positions  was  but  a fitting  tribute  to  his  established 
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ability.  His  results  in  abdominal  and  gynecological  surgery 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  operators  in  the 
South.  Outside  of  his  profession.  Doctor  Taylor  is  a genial, 
companionable  gentleman.  While  he  takes  a commendable  in- 
terest in  public  matters,  he  is  not  a politician,  preferring  to 
give  his  time  and  talents  to  his  profession.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  one  of  the  honored  and 
respected  citizens  of  Memphis. 

ROBERT  G.  HENDERSON,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1875, 
and  is  one  of  the  younger  school  of  physicians.  After  the 
regular  course  in  the  city  schools,  he  attended  the  Hampden- 
Sidney  college,  at  Farmville,  Va.,  for  three  years,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college  in  1899. 
Since  his  graduation  he  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  at  the 
Bellevue  hospital,  the  Roosevelt  hospital  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York.  .Doctor  Henderson 
has  served  as  an  interne  in  the  Memphis  City  hospital ; as 
house  surgeon  in  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  hospital; 
and  is  now  an  instructor  in  skin  diseases  in  the  Memphis  Hos- 
pital Medical  college.  He  is  a member  of  the  Memphis  Medical 
society,  the  Shelby  County  Medical  society,  the  Tri-State 
Medical  association,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  association, 
the  American  Medical  association  and  the  Roentgen-Ray  asso- 
ciation of  America.  He  is  a member  of  the  staff  in  both  the 
City  and  St.  Joseph’s  hospitals,  of  Memphis,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  coming  physicians  of  Western  Tennessee. 
Doctor  Henderson  is  a close  student  of  matters  pertaining  to 
his  profession,  has  a laudable  ambition  to  be  near  the  top,  and 
what  he  lacks  in  age  and  experience  he  makes  up  by  persever- 
ance, earnestness  and  a high  degree  of  technical  skill.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Chickasaw  club  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  the  club,  he  is  hailed  as  a good-fellow,  one  whose 
society  is  always  to  be  sought  ; and  in  the  church,  he  is  a con- 
sistent practitioner  of  the  precepts  of  his  religion  and  a man 
of  high  moral  ideals. 
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\Y.  T.  MICHIE,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  in  the 
year  1872.  W hile  still  in  his  boyhood,  his  parents  removed  to 
Lawrence  county,  Ala.,  near  Town  Creek,  and  lived  there  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  returned  to  Virginia,  locating 
near  Charlottesville.  I11  these  migrations  Doctor  Michie  at- 
tended the  common  schools  in  the  several  localities  where  his 
family  lived,  and  in  1897  was  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  the 
hospitals  of  Washington  and  New  York,  making  a special 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  In  1S99 
he  went  to  Europe  for  the  same  purpose,  and  after  a year  in 
the  hospitals  of  Vienna,  Prague  and  London,  returned  to  the 
United  States,  locating  at  Memphis  in  the  month  of  November, 
1900.  Doctor  Michie' s thorough  preparation  soon  manifested 
its  results  in  his  practice,  and  he  has  won  a high  place  in  the 
profession  by  his  skilful  treatment  of  some  very  difficult  cases. 
He  is  a member  of  the  American,  the  Tri-State  and  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Medical  associations,  and  the  medical  societies  of 
Memphis  and  Shelby  county.  In  all  these  societies  he  is  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  of  establishing  the  most  friendly  relations  among  the 
physicians  of  the  country.  Although  a resident  of  Memphis 
less  than  five  years,  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  physicians  in  the  city,  and,  as  he  is  still  a young  man, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for  him  still 
greater  honors  and  a higher  position  in  his  noble  and  humane 
calling.  In  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Memphis,  Doctor 
Michie  is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  club  and  the  Episcopal 
church. 

REV.  F.  P.  DAVENPORT,  rector  of  Calvary  church,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  After  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  Troy  and  New  York  City,  he  entered 
St.  Stephen’s  college,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1873.  He  then  took  a three  years’  course 
in  the  General  Theological  seminary,  New  York,  and  grad- 
uated in  1876.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  did  missionary  work 
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for  some  time  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  was  then  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Barnabas'  church,  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  In 
1881  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
at  Cairo,  111.,  a position  he  filled  with  marked  ability  and  suc- 
cess for  ten  years.  In  December,  1891,  he  came  to  Memphis, 
as  the  rector  of  Calvary  church,  and  under  his  ministrations 
the  congregation  has  grown,  the  church  has  prospered,  and 
the  cause  of  the  Master  has  been  upheld  at  all  times.  Few 
Episcopal  ministers  in  the  South  are  more  widely  or  favorably 
known  than  Doctor  Davenport.  His  fine  scholarship,  his  kindly 
nature  and  his  ripe  experience  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of 
his  divine  calling.  In  the  pulpit,  he  is  a happy  and  effective 
speaker;  at  the  marriage  altar,  he  is  ready  with  words  of  ad- 
vice apropos  to  the  situation ; and  at  the  tomb,  he  is  equally 
appropriate  with  his  words  of  consolation.  Doctor  Davenport 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  has  served  as  high  priest  of  Cairo  chapter  Xo.  71,  Royal 
Arch  Masons;  eminent  commander  of  Cairo  commandery  Xo. 
13,  Knights  Templars,  and  in  1891  he  was  grand  chaplain  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


XEWTOX  C.  PERKIXS,  of  the 
firm  of  X.  C.  Perkins  & Co.,  cotton 
factors,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native 
of  Shelby  county,  his  birthplace  now 
being  within  the  city  limits  of  Mem- 
phis, though  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
Jan.  31,  1865,  ^ was  on  a f”arm  near 
the  city.  The  first  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  were  uneventful,  much  of  the 
time  being  passed  in  attending  the 
schools  of  his  native  county  or  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  took  a position  as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  an  in- 
surance office.  After  two  years  in  this  place  he  returned  to 
the  firm,  and  remained  there  until  1890,  when  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Farmers’  exchange  (now  extinct),  and  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  for  about  three  years.  During  the  winter 
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of  1894  he  was  employed  in  settling  up  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Building  and  Loan  association,  which  at  that  time 
went  into  liquidation.  In  January,  1895,  Mr.  Perkins  formed 
a partnership,  the  firm  being  Brown  & Perkins,  with  a view 
of  engaging  in  the  business  of  cotton  factors.  From  the  first 
the  venture  was  successful,  and  the  firm  of  Brown  & Perkins 
soon  became  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  '‘Cot- 
ton Belt.”  In  March,  1903,  Mr’.  Brown  withdrew  from  the 
firm,  which  then  took  the  name  of  N.  C.  Perkins  & Co.  The 
success  of  the  firm  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  early  train- 
ing and  inherent  business  ability  and  tact  of  Mr.  Perkins. 
Careful  and  conservative,  yet  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of 
a situation,  a close  student  of  markets  and  conditions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Perkins  is  entitled  to  a high  place 
among  the  progressive  business  men  of  Memphis.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cotton  exchange,  the  Tennessee  club,  the  Driv- 
ing club  and  the  Country  club. 

GEORGE  A.  COORS,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  eminent  homeo- 
pathic physicians  of  Western  Tennessee,  with  residence  and 
office  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  August,  1866.  His  literary  education  was  obtained  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  after  which  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  university  and  graduated  in 
1886.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  and  took  a course  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  college  of  that  city,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  1894.  Two  years  later  he  located  in  Memphis, 
where  lie  has  practiced  ever  since.  Although  a young  man, 
Doctor  Coors  has  a large  practice,  and  has  proven  himself 
eminently  successful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Primarily 
a homeopathist,  he  understands  the  theory  of  all  medical 
schools,  and  is  liberal  enough  to  accept  that  which  is  good  in 
each.  Possessed  of  a high  degree  of  technical  skill,  his  pro- 
fessional  education  being  of  the  very  best,  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic by  nature,  gentle  with  his  patients  and  affable  in  his  man- 
ner, his  popularity  as  a man  and  a physician  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. The  success  of  past  years  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
still  greater  prominence  in  his  profession  in  the  future.  Out- 
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side  of  his  profession,  Doctor  Coors  is  generally  hailed  as  a 
good-fellow — one  who  loves  to  indulge  in  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  pastime ; hence  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  club. 

WILLIAM  B.  SANFORD,  M.  D.f 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Tus- 
cumbia,  Ala.,  June  2,  1851,  but  while 
still  in  his  infancy  his  parents  removed 
to  Ripley,  Miss.,  where  he  was  reared 
and  received  his  primary  education. 
When  General  Viliipigue  retreated 
from  Fort  Pillow  young  Sanford,  then 
but  eleven  years  of  age,  took  his 
mother's  team  and  wagon  to  haul 
•knapsacks  and  other  supplies  for  the 
retreating  troops,  and  with  his  brother, 
John  \Y.,  who  was  but  two  years  his  senior,  furnished  in- 
formation to  General  Van  Dorivs  scouts  that  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  stores  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  the 
retreat  of  General  Grant  to  Memphis.  After  the  war,  Doctor 
Sanford  attended  the  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  university 
in  1873.  Since  then  he  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  Toronto, 
Canada.  Beginning  practice  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  he 
soon  attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a physician.  For  ten 
years  he  was  chief  health  officer  of  Alcorn  county,  Miss.,  and 
was  also  during  that  period  physician  to  the  county  poor  and 
insane;  surgeon  for  the  Memphis  8c  Charleston  railroad;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  health  for  thirteen  years;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Medical  association ; twice  a delegate 
to  the  American  Medical  association,  and  surgeon-in-chief  to 
the  North  Mississippi  Medical  and  Surgical  infirmary.  In 
1894  he  came  to  Memphis,  as  surgeon  of  the  Memphis  Car 
and  Foundry  Works,  and  upon  the  close  of  that  company's 
affairs  opened  a sanitarium  for  surgical  and.  gynecological  cases. 
For  some  time  Doctor  Sanford  was  professor  of  materia  medica 
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in  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college;  is  a member  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Medical  association,  in  which  he  has  held 
all  the  offices;  member  of  the  medical  societies  of  Memphis 
and  Shelby  county,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  association, 
the  American  Medical  association,  the  Tennessee  Medical  asso- 
ciation and  the  Tri-State  Medical  society.  Doctor  Sanford 

was  married,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell,  of  Oxford, 

Miss.,  and  one  son,  Dr.  H.  B.  Sanford,  a graduate  of  the 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college,  an  interne  of  the  St.  Louis 
City  hospital  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Memphis  Marine 
hospital,  is  now  an  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  sanitarium. 

WILLIAM  T.  BLACK,  M.  D.,  a 
promising  young  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
Stanton  Depot,  Haywood  county, 

Tenn.,  Jan.  13.  1875.  After  an  aca- 
demic education,  he  entered  the  Mem- 
phis Hospital  Medical  college,  and 
graduated  in  1898.  Since  then  he 

has  attended  clinics  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  now  holds  the  positions 
of  cptiz  master,  assistant  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  and  clinical  instructor  in 
medicine  in  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college.  Doctor 
Black  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the 
State  Medical  Association  of  Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  \ alley 
Medical  association,  the  Tri-State  Medical  association  and  the 
medical  societies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county.  He  has 
served  as  temporary  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  public  health  and  marine  hospital  service,  and  is  now 
visiting  physician  to  the  Memphis  City  hospital.  In  the  six 
years  of  his  professional  life,  he  has  attained  a high  degree  of 
skill  and  has  a reputation  as  a physician  that  many  older  doc- 
tors might  envy.  Doctor  BlackMias  learned  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  and  he  is  therefore  a diligent  student 
of  the  things  necessary  for  the  progressive  physician  to  know, 
with  a courage  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  exigencies  that 
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arise  in  his  growing  practice.  In  fraternal  circles  Doctor  Black 
is  well  known,  being  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, the  American  Guild  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 
He  takes  a commendable  pride  in  the  affairs  of  Memphis,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Business  Men's  and  Giickasaw  clubs.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of 
Memphis,  to  which  he  is  a liberal  contributor. 
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R.  F.  CRESOX,  a well-known  con- 
tractor and  builder,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  one  of  those  strong,  self- 
reliant  men  who  are  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes.  He  was  born  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.„  April  9,  1857. 
When  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age 
v j ■ his  mother  removed  to  Gibson  county, 

Vy  v.  F / locating  near  Trenton.  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  secured  a good, 
practical  education  in  the  schools  of 
Yorkville,  . which  is  in  the  same 
county,  employing  his  vacations  in  learning  the  carpenter’s 
trade  and  in  assisting  to  support  his  mother’s  family.  In  1890 
he  came  to  Memphis,  where  he  has  plied  his  trade  ever  since. 
Shortly  after  coming  to  the  city,  he  determined  to  engage  in 
contracting  for  himself,  and  since  then  some  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Memphis  have  been  erected  under  his  supervision. 
Naturally  a hue  mechanic,  with  good  taste  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  designs,  and  thoroughly  honest,  his  patrons  feel 
confident  that  they  are  getting  the  best  in  the  market  and 
just  what  the  contract  calls  for.  The  standing  of  Mr.  Creson 
among  his  fellow-builders  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
he  is  the  president  of  the  Memphis  Builders’  exchange,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  master  builders  and  dealers  in 
building  materials.  To  be  called  to  the  presidency  of  this  body 
is  an  honor  that  is  not  likely  to  fall  upon  one  unworthy,  and 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Creson  for  this  office  was  a fitting  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  mechanical  skill,  his  business  ability  and  his  spot- 
less integrity.  The  chief  aim  in  life  with  Mr.  Creson  is  to  build 
houses  in  a little  bit  better  way  than  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore constructed.  In  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  this  direc- 
tion he  has  no  time  for  the  turmoil  of  politics,  although  he 
lakes  a commendable  interest  in  public  questions.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  and  con- 
sistently applies  the  tenets  of  his  faith  to  his  daily  conduct. 

HENRY  E.  HUTCHENS,  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  Alabama 
railroad  and  the  Memphis  division  of 
the  Southern  railway,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a fine 
example  of  what  energy  and  deter- 
mination can  accomplish  in  the  rail- 
road world.  He  was  born  at  Indian 
Springs,  Ga.,  in  1S60,  but  while  in 
his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to 
Union  Point,  in  the  same  state.  Com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Georgia 
railway,  as  telegraph  operator  at  Barnett,  having  learned  that 
art,  and  at  the  time  he  began  his  professional  career  he  was 
the  youngest  telegraph  operator  in  the  United  States.  After 
a year  at  Barnett,  he  went  to  Thomson,  Ga.,  as  manager  of 
the  telegraph  office  for  a year.  During  the  next  few  months 
he  was  employed  at  Covington,  Ga.,  and  then,  leaving  the 
Georgia  railroad,  went  to  work  as  operator  and  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  & Gulf  railroad,  at  Valdosta,  Ga.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  opened  the  first  railroad  telegraph  office  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  remained  there  a year,  when  he  went 
to  Savannah  and  took  service  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  remaining  with  that  corporation  until  1882. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  & 
Western,  and  remained  with  that  road  in  various  capacities 
in  the  traffic  and  transportation  departments  until  1896,  when 
he  went  to  Atlanta  as  yardmaster  for  the  Central  of  Georgia. 
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His  next  move  was  to  accept  a position  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Atlantic  & Danville  railway,  with  offices  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  in  August,  1899,  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  Norfolk  division  of  the  Southern  railway.  In  January, 
1901,  Mr.  Hutchens  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Northern  Alabama  and  the  Memphis  division  of  the 
Southern,  and  came  to  Memphis.  In  all  this  successful  career, 
Air.  Hutchens  has  never  received  promotion  through  favorit- 
ism, or  through  fraternal  relations  with  his  superiors.  He  be- 
longs to  no  church,  club  or  secret  order;  hence  his  rise  in  rail- 
road circles  has  been  entirely  due  to  his  merits.  His  record 
is  one  of  which  any  one  might  justly  feel  proud,  and,  as  he 
is  by  no  means  an  old  man,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  future 
holds  positions  of  greater  honor  and  responsibility. 


year;  then  the  Jefferson  Medical  college,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  college,  of  New 
York,  in  1870.  For  a year  after  his  graduation,  he  was  first 
interne  in  the  Jersey  City  Charity  hospital ; came  to  Memphis 
in  1871 ; then  spent  some  time  abroad,  studying  in  the  medical 
centers  of  Europe;  came  back  to  Memphis  in  October,  1873,. 
and  has  established  a large  practice  there;  has  been  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Memphis  Hos- 
pital Medical  college  ever  since  the  institution  opened  its  doors, 
in  1880;  consulting  physician  to  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  rectal  department.  With  this  kind  of  a father,. 


D.  M.  HENNING,  M.  D.,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  younger  physi- 
cians of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  that  city,  Oct.  15,  1875.  His 

father,  Dr.  B.  G.  Henning,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the 
South.  Born  at  Durhamville,  Lauder- 
dale county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  16,  1849,  *ie 
attended  the  public  schools  there;  took 
a high  school  course  at  Covington, 
Tenn.;  attended  the  Columbian  uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  for  a 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  the  son  has  attained  a high  position 
in  the  profession.  He  was  graduated,  in  1896.  from  the  Phil- 
lips academy,  at  Exeter,  X.  H.,  and  in  1900  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  in  1902 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  there. 
He  is  now  the  quiz  master  on  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  college,  assistant  to  the  chair  of 
gynecology,  clinical  assistant  of  rectal  diseases,  and  is  assistant 
demonstrator  of  operative  surgery.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Joseph's  hospital,  his  specialty  being  rectal  diseases. 
He  is  a member  of  the  American,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Tri-State  and  the  Tennessee  Medical  associations,  and  the 
medical  societies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  county.  Both  father 
and  son  are  prominent  figures  in  the  social  and  fraternal  life 
of  Memphis,  the  former  being  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  latter  be- 
longs to  the  Chickasaw  club,  Menasha  Outing  club  and  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  went  to  work 
in  a drug  store  at  Collierville,  and  was  thus  employed  for 
three  years.  He  then  went  into  the  general  store  of  YV.  H. 
Irby,  at  the  same  place,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  bought 


FLETCHER  M.  GILLILAND,  of 
the  Irby  & Gilliland  Company,  dealers 
in  queens  ware,  glassware,  etc.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Missis- 
sippi, having  been  born  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Marshall  county,  July  5, 
1 86 1.  About  a year  after  the  war, 
the  family  removed  to  DeSoto  county, 
of  the  same  state.  There  Fletcher 
began  his  schooling,  but  finished  it  at 
Collierville,  Shelby  county,  Tenn., 
where  the  family  removed  in  1872. 
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a half-interest  in  the  business.  In  1891  the  firm  came  to  Mem- 
phis and  went  into  the  queensware,  glass  and  woodenware 
trade,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1904,  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Irby  & 
Gilliland  Company.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  well  selected, 
and  a general  assortment  of  the  goods  handled  by  such  houses 
is  always  kept  on  hand.  This,  with  the  courteous  reception 
assured  the  visitor  to  their  salesrooms,  has  built  up  a large 
patronage  and  placed  the  Irby  & Gilliland  Company  among 
the  substantial  mercantile  concerns  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Gilliland 
is  one  of  those  progressive  and  ambitious  merchants  who  are 
never  satisfied  with  the  positive  or  comparative  degree — only 
the  very  best  is  good  enough  for  him  and  his  customers.  He 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
Central  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  stewards. 


FRANK  SMITH,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  street  railway  lines, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  New 
York  state,  having  been  born  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  in  October.  1864.  When 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  he  went 
to  Moline,  111.,  where  he  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade  and  worked  at  it  for 
three  years.  He  then  took  up  the 
study  of  stenography,  and  became  so 
proficient  in  it  that  he  served  for  some 
time  as  court  reporter  for  Rock  Island 
county.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy 
railroad,  at  St.  Louis,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  about 
a year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  as 
chief  clerk  for  the  superintendent  of  that  division.  AJxaut 
three  years  later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  C.,  B.  & Q.  lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Burlington,  and  in  1891  became  superintendent  of 
the  street  railway  system  of  that  city.  In  1893  he  came  to 
Memphis,  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Citizens’  .Street 
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Railway  Company,  and  in  1898  was  made  superintendent.  The 
Memphis  street  railway  lines  had  their  origin  in  1866,  when 
the  streets  were  unpaved,  the  first  line  running  on  Main  street 
from  Beal  to  Auction  streets.  At  that  time  this  short  line 
was  considered  quite  an  achievement,  but  today  the  Memphis 
street  railway  system  comprises  upward  of  100  miles  of  track; 
more  than  100  cars  of  the  latest  improved  designs  (in  addi- 
tion to  this  number,  there  is  a large  reserve  force  of  cars 
for  extraordinary  occasions)  ; a power-house  equipped  with 
the  best  and  latest  machinery;  a pay-roll  of  considerably  over 
$1,000  a day,  and  every  known  convenience  for  the  comfort 
and  accommodation  of  the  public.  Much  of  this  improvement 
has  been  made  since  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Memphis,  and  to  his 
executive  ability  and  sound  business  judgment  is  due  a large 
number  of  the  betterments  of  the  entire  system.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Jockey  club,  the  Business  Men’s  club  and  the  Driving 
club.  In  all  these  organizations  he  is  a popular  member,  be- 
cause of  his  genial  disposition  and  general  good-fellowship. 

HORATIO  T.  BRUCE,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  T.  Bruce  & 
Co.,  wholesale  mule  and  horse  deal- 
ers, Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
Cumberland,  Allegany  county,  Aid., 
April  9,  1854.  He  continued  to  live 
in  his  native  town  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  during  which  period 
he  attended  school  and  worked  with 
his  brother  in  the  grain  business.  In 
December,  1871,  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  where  he  started  a retail  gro- 
cery, but  sold  out  before  a year  and  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
There  lie  went  to  work  for  Hamner  Bros.,  live  stock  dealers, 
and  remained  with  them  until  1885.  when  he  came  to  Mem- 
phis. While  with  Hamner  Bros.,  Mr.  Bruce  learned  all  about 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  mules  and  horses,  and  when 
he  embarked  in  that  business  in  Memphis  his  qualifications 
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soon  came  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all  horsemen, 
lie  understands  his  business  thoroughly,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  judging*  sure-enough  horse-flesh.  He  started  in 
business  in  Memphis,  in  1885,  with  practically  nothing  but  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a determination  to 
succeed.  His  success  has  been  steadily  onward  and  upward, 
until  it  is  today  the  greatest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Bruce  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason;  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  a Knight  Templar. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.  In  No- 
vember, 1890,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Valaria  P.  Hutt,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  S.  Hutt,  of  Troy,  Mo.,  and  one  son  and 
two  daughters  have  come  to  bless  the  union.  Mr.  Bruce’s 
father,  Henry  Bruce,  was  a lawyer  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Bruce  has  one  brother  and  two  sisters  liv- 
ing*: M.  T..  Bruce,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Byers  Smith 

and  Mrs.  M.  German,  both  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  Mr.  Bruce’s 
brother,  M.  T.  Bruce,  is  a Confederate  Veteran. 

MAXENCE  B.  HERMAN,  one  of 
the  well-known  physicians  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  France,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  the  town  of  Bru- 
ma'th,  in  the  province  of  Alsace,  in 
1852.  Alien  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  school. 
In  1869  lie  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Daroux  as  preceptor 
until  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in 
1870.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Ambulance  association,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the 
end  of  the  revolt,  in  May,  1871,  when  he  came  to  America* 
locating  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  until  1878.  During  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  he  founded  the  town  of  Herman ville,  Miss.,  where 
he  embarked  in  the  drug  business,  and  continued  in  this  voca- 
tion for  ten  years.  While  thus  engaged  he  continued  the  study 
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of  medicine.  In  1890  he  graduated  with  “Cum  Laude”  from 
the  Missouri  Medical  college  (now  Washington  university), 
St.  Louis,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  university  he  located  at  Memphis,  where  he  has  established 
a lucrative  practice  and  has  won  a name  and  reputation  for 
himself  as  a successful  physician  and  surgeon.  Doctor  Herman 
is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  association,  the  Tennes- 
see State  Medical  association  and  the  medical  societies  of  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  county.  He  is  visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's 
hospital,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conscientious, 
painstaking  and  progressive  physicians  in  the  city.  Doctor 
Herman  is  a prominent-  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


JOHN  F.  COCHRAN,  M.  D.,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  bom  in  Cocke 
county,  of  that  state,  Oct.  14,  1845, 
and  grew  to  manhood  there  and  at 
Newmarket,  in  Jefferson  county.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Captain  Shields,  was 
a soldier  in  the  American  army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the 
early  autumn  of  1863  Doctor  Coch- 
ran, then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
enlisted  in  Captain  Marshall’s  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  which  served  as  es- 
cort to  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner  until  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
rnauga.  He  was  then  detailed  to  the  military  court  of  General 
Buckner’s  corps,  as  orderly,  and  held  that  position  for  eight 
months.  Subsequently  he  served  with  Lynch’s  battery,  in  \ ir- 
ginia  and  Tennessee,  until  April  12,  1865.  when  his  command 
was  disbanded  by  General  Echols,  at  Christianburg,  \ a.,  and 
the  men  sent  to  their  homes  without  parole.  This  proved  a 
source  of  serious  annoyance  to  some  of  them,  Doctor  Cochran 
being  one  of  those  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  the  situation. 
Shortly  after  reaching  home,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Federals 
as  a deserter,  and,  being  without  parole,  was  imprisoned  for 
a month,  his  release  being  effected  only  by  his  taking  the  iron- 
clad oath.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Doctor  Cochran  was 
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a student  at  Holston  college.  After  peace  was  established,  he 
entered  Emory  and  Henry  college,  V a.,  to  resume  his  studies, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  laying  aside  his  books  for 
the  saber  and  carbine.  Five  or  six  months  before  the  time 
for  him  to  graduate  he  was  compelled  to  leave  school,  on 
account  of  his  health.  After  a season  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
lie  went  to  Memphis,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in 
1871  was  graduated  from  the  Memphis  Medical  college.  He 
located  at  Bartlett,  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  and  practiced  there 
for  fifteen  years,  coming  to  Memphis  in  1886.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American,  the  Tri-State  and  the  Tennessee  Medical 
associations  and  the  medical  societies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby 
county.  In  the  fraternal  life  of  the  city,  he  is  a Master  Mason 
in  good  standing  and  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  About  a year  after  graduating  from  the  medical 
college,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martie  Mercer,  and  to  this 
marriage  have  been  born  a son  and  two  daughters.  ■ 

MATTHEW  GRACEY,  railroad  and  steamboat  agent  at 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  is  a son  of  Matthew  and  Maria  (Tilford) 
Gracey,  who  were  the  parents  of  nine  children : George  Til- 

ford,  now  of  Summit,  Miss. ; Frank  P.,  deceased;  Ellen,  who 
married  R.  W.  Wake,  both  deceased;  Maria,  wife  of  T.  D. 
Luckett;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Boyd,  of  Eddyville,  Ky. ; 
William  R.,  deceased;  Mar}*,  who  married  John  Stacker, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (both  deceased)  ; Lucy,  who  married 
Rev.  William  Childers,  of  Russellville,  Ky.  (deceased),  now 
living  in  Eddyville,  Ky.,  and  Matthew.  Matthew  Gracey  was 
born  in  Eddyville,  Lyon  county,  Ky.,  March  4,  1847,  and 
secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools’ of  that  city.  In 
February,  1866,  he  went  to  Clarksville,  where  he  and  his 
brother,  the  late  Capt.  F.  P.  Gracey,  put  in  a wharfboat  and 
continued  to  manage  it  jointly  until  the  death  of  Captain 
Gracey,  in  1895.  Since  then  Matthew  has  conducted  the  busi- 
nes.:  in  company  with  his  nephews,  Gracey  Childers  and  J.  F. 
Gracey.  Since  1870  the  firm  has  been  general  agents  of  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  at  Clarksville.  Mr.  Gracey  is 
a member  of  Cumberland  lodge  No.  17,  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
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Clarksville,  and  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  In  politics,  he  is  an 
unswerving  Democrat,  though  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  active 
politician.  He  was  married,  Nov.  30,  1876,  to  Marion  H. 
Castner,  daughter  of  Wilson  J.  and  Mary  (Beaumont ) Castner, 
of  Clarksville.  They  have  four  children:  Lucy,  wife  of 

Charles  I I.  Drane,  of  Clarksville;  Prank  P.,  in  his  father’s 
office;  Mary  Beaumont  and  Matthew,  Jr.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  church. 


PUGH  II.  THRASHER,  of  Sel- 
mer, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Lauderdale 
county,  Ala.,  March  12,  1843.  He  is 
a son  of  William  Bishop  Lamar  and 
Rachel  (Oldhausen)  Thrasher.  The 
father  was  born  in  Virginia,  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Northern 
Alabama  and  died  in  Lauderdale 
county  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  He  was  an  intense  Whig,  in 
politics,  a noted  Union  man,  and  sent 
five  of  his  sons  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  among  them  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  family  originally  came  from  England,  settling  at  Red 
Rock,  Md.  Three  brothers  were  the  progenitors  of  those  who 
bear  the  name  in  America.  Pun-h  H.  Thrasher  received  his 

o 

education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1865. 
when  a young  man,  he  came  to  McNairy  county,  Tenn..  where 
he  worked  on  a farm  and  was  interested  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  a mercantile  business. in  Lawrence  county.  In  1S72 
he  went  into  the  lumber  business  somewhat  extensively  at 
Adamsville,  and  also  operated  on  a large  scale  in  Mississippi. 
In  1884  he  removed  to  Selmer,  and  the  founding  of  that 
flourishing  town  was  due  in  large  measure  to  his  energy  and 
foresight.  He  established  a saw-mill  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent court  house,  cleared  land  and  carved  a good  farm  out  of 
the  woods.  Knowing  that  Selmer  was  the  geographical  center 
of  the  county,  and  having  faith  in  its  future,  he  induced  the 
commissioners  to  order  an  election  for  the  removal  of  the 
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county  seat  to  that  place.  After  two  elections  which  ended  in 
a failure,  a third  was  held  and  the  removal  was  ordered.  Mr. 
Thrasher  was  given  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a court 

house,  which  project  he  carried  out  with  credit,  both  to  him- 
self and  the  county.  In  politics,  he  is  a Republican,  and  has 

acted  as  chairman  of  the  county  executive  committee.  In  1892 

he  made  the  race  for  Congress  against  B.  A.  Enloe,  and  al- 
though the  returns  showed  a majority  of  118  against  him,  it 
has  always  been  contended  by  his  friends  and  conceded  by 
many  of  his  opponents  that  he  was  elected.  He  contested  the 
election,  and  the  United  States  Congress  still  further  reduced 
his  opponent’s  majority  to  twenty-six  votes,  although  he  failed 
in  securing  the  seat.  His  wonderful  campaign  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  eighth  district,  as  he  reduced  a Democratic 
majority  of  3.000  to  a claimed  majority  of  but  twenty-six.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  & 
Pittsburg  railroad,  of  which  he  was  made  superintendent  and 
general  manager.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  William  Howard,  of  McNairy  county.  'Sirs. 
Thrasher  died,  Sept.  25,  1891,  leaving  four  children:  John  R., 
Georgie.  now  Mrs.  G.  L.  Anderson;  Minnie,  now  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Rogers,  and  Edgar.  Mr.  Thrasher  was  married  the  second 
time  on  May  16,  1893,  to  Mrs.  Annie  Gerhart,  of  Corinth, 
Miss.,  a woman  possessing  rare  qualifications.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Elizabeth  Gerhart.  Mr.  Thrasher  is  a 
self-made  man  and  has  done  much  toward  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  the  section  in  which  he  resides,  and  has  worked 
untiringly  for  the  general  good  of  McNairy  county.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character,  executive  ability  and  business 
enterprise.  He  is  deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions,  but,  once 
formed,  he  allows  nothing  to  deter  him  from  carrying  his  plans 
to  ultimate  success. 

JOHN  TALLEY  CUNNINGHAM,  JR.,  a prominent 
young  attorney,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  was  born  Aug.  12, 
1877.  His  father  is  a prominent  planter  in  Montgomery 
county.  Mr.  Cunningham  received  his  primary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Montgomery  county  and  Clarksville, 
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from  which  he  graduated  in  1892.  He  also  attended  South- 
western Presbyterian  university,  at  Clarksville,  graduating  in 
1896  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  then  studied  law  at  Van- 
derbilt university,  and  in  1899  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
same  year  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Clarksville  and 
has  secured  a fine  clientage,  although  he  is  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Clarksville  bar.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  noted  for  his 
ability  and  integrity,  which  have  secured  for  him  the  friends 
and  lucrative  practice  he  has  gained.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Montgomery  county,  Tenn.,  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
fifty-fourth  general  assembly.  He  is  a prominent  figure  in  the 
fraternal  societies  of  Clarksville,  being  a member  of  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  all  these 
organizations  he  is  popular  because  of  his  frank,  open  disposi- 
tion and  his  generous  charity.  He  is  a close  student  of  men 
and  affairs,  as  well  as  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion, and,  with  his  magnetic  personality,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
for  him  a future  full  of  substantial  rewards  and  honors. 


grandfather  of  James  \V.,  came  from  North  Carolina  when 
a young  man  and  settled  in  Edwardsville,  111.,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Robert  W.,  the  father  of  James  W.,  married  Marinda  P.  Gas- 
kill,  a native  of  New  York  State.  The  Purviance  family 
originally  came  fiom  Paris,  France,  300  years  ago.  There  were 


JAMES  WASHINGTON  PUR- 
VIANCE, editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  McNairy  County  Independent, 
Selmer,  Tenn.,  was  bom  at  Carlin- 
ville,  Macoupin  county.  111.,  Feb.  25, 
1842.  His  father  was  Robert  Wash- 
ington Purviance,  born  at  Edwards- 
ville, 111.,  and  who  died  in  Macoupin 
county,  111.,  in  1868.  He  was  a highly 
respected  citizen,  and  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  as  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  William  H.  Purviance,  the 
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three  branches,  one  of  whom  settled  in  Maryland,  and  one  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  third  (the  one  to  which  our  subject  be- 
longs), in  North  Carolina.  James  W.  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  Macoupin  county,  111.,  and  in  the  McKendree 
college,  at  Lebanon,  111.  From  the  latter  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1864  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  He  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  same  year  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  where  he  practiced  for  a year.  He  volunteered  for 
service  during  the  war,  but  was  not  accepted  because  of  his 
poor  health.  In  1865.  in  company  with  Capt.  H.  W.  Kerr, 
he  removed  to  Purdy,  Tenn.,  and  was  present  at  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  first  court  that  was  held  in  that  place  after  the 
war.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  state’s  attorney  for  the 
eleventh  judicial  circuit  and  held  that  position  until  1869, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Memphis,  which  had  been  tendered  to  him 
without  solicitation.  In  1873  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel 
C.  Pharr,  daughter  of  Augustus  B.  Pharr,  and  he  then  re- 
moved to  Helena,  Ark.  The  yellow  fever  soon  afterward 
broke  out  there,  and  he  returned  to  Purdy,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  county  seat  of  McNairy  county.  There  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1879  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
as  the  founder  of  the  McNairy  Independent.  In  December, 
1890,  he  removed  to  Selmer  and  retired  from  active  law  prac- 
tice in  order  to  look  after  his  land  and  other  investments  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Purviance  was  a prom- 
inent figure  in  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  Purdy  to  Selmer,  believing  the  latter  site  to  be  the 
proper  location.  He  laid  out  the  town,  drew  up  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  drafted  the  first  charter  of  the  town,  and,  as 
a member  of  the  city  council,  prepared  all  the  original  or- 
dinances of  the  place.  In  1902  he  established  the  McNairy 
County  Independent , in  order  to  occupy  his  time  and  indulge 
his  taste  for  journalism.  His  ambition  has  been  to  make  his 
paper  one  of  the  best  provincial  papers  in  the  state,  and  he 
bids  fair  to  succeed.  He  wields  a trenchant  pen ; is  a fearless 
advocate  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right;  is  a stanch  Repub- 
lican in  politics;  has  held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  county 
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committee,  and  although  no  office-seeker,  he  has  been  a tire- 
less worker  for  the  success  of  his  party  principles.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he 
has  been  an  elder  for  twenty  years.  lie  has  represented  his 
church  at  many  general  assemblies  and  conventions,  and  has  been 
prominent  for  years  in  Sunday  school  and  temperance  work. 
He  has  been  interested  in  all  public  enetrprises,  and  in  develop- 
ing old  fields  near  Selmer,  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  Mr. 
Purviance  is  a man  of  pleasing  personality,  stands  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  erect  form  and  military  bearing,  which 
makes  him  a conspicuous  figure  in  any  assemblage.  He  is  a 
great  reader,  is  well  informed  on  all  subjects,  is  a fluent  and 
persuasive  speaker,  his  friends  insisting  that  as  an  off-hand 
speaker  he  has  no  superior  in  his  section  of  the  state. 


HORRY  HODGES,  of  Selmer, 
Term.,  trustee  of  McNairy  county, 
was  born  near  McNairy  Station,  in 
that  county,  [March  19,  1868.  He  is  a 
son  of  Elijah  and  Jane  (Dodd) 
Plodges.  The  father  is  a highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  county,  and  is 
living  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  on  the  old  homestead 
where  he  was  born.  He  is  a minister 
of  the  Primitive  Baptist  church,  and 
represented  [McNairy  county  in  the 
state  legislature  during  the  session  of  1867-8  He  also  served 
in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  war,  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany B,  Sixth  Tennessee  cavalry.  The  mother  was  a daugh- 
ter of  William  Dodd,  who  came  to  Tennessee  from  Virginia. 
Elijah  Hodges,  the  grandfather  of  Horry,  removed  to  Middle 
Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  locating  finally  in  McNairy 
county.  Horry  is  one  of  the  eight  children  of  the  family,  of 
which  there  were  four  boys  and  four  girls.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  Jackson  district  high  school,  at  Hen- 
derson, Tenn.  He  graduated  in  1891  from  West  Tennessee 
Christian  college,  at  Henderson,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
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in  1893  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  same  institution. 
After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  a few  years  at 
Adamsville.  I11  1S94  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  McXairy  county,  and  served  four  years,  after  which  he 
served  two  years  as  county  superintendent  of  education,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  superintendent  he  taught  for  two 
years  at  the  National  military  park,  at  Shiloh.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  trustee  of  McXairy  county,  which  office  he  holds 
at  the  present  time.  While  serving  as  circuit  clerk  Mr.  Hodges 
studied  law,  and  in  January,  1901,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  is  a Republican  in  politics;  is  chancellor  commander  of  the 
local  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias ; a Royal  Arch  Mason ; 
member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World;  and  is  a member  of 
the  Christian  church.  He  is  deservedly  popular  in  McXairy 
county  and  is  a young  man  of  much  personal  magnetism  and 
undoubted  integrity.  He  has  displayed  in  the  various  offices 
filled  by  him  such  qualities  as  warrant  one  in  predicting  for 
him  an  honorable  and  successful  career.  He  is  an  eminent  his- 
torian and  is  a good  student  of  general  literature  and  has  stud- 
ied carefully  the  great  masterpieces  in  literature  and  is  an 
accomplished  scholar. 

A.  J.  WILLIFORD,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  public  administrator 
of  Shelby  county,  was  born  on  a farm  in  that  county,  Aug.  26,. 
1858.  Until  he  became  of  age  his  life  was  passed  on  the  farm* 
receiving  a common  school  education  in  the  district  schools. 
Soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  he  and  a brother  engaged 
in  the  business  of  merchandizing  at  Bartlett,  Shelby  county, 
and  followed  that  line  there  for  several  years,  when  he  with- 
drew and  went  to  Chicago  and  afterward  to  New  York,  in 
which  cities  lie  was  for  some  time  interested  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Returning  to  his  native  heath,  Mr.  Williford  entered 
the  office  of  the  circuit  clerk  of  Shelby  county,  as  a deputy,  and 
remained  there  for  eight  years.  He  became  a popular  official  and 
was  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  legislature  in 
1893.  being  elected  and  serving  one  term.  Always  interested 
in  political  affairs,  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  party,  and  in  1898  he  was  selected  for  the- 
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position  which  he  now  holds.  1 1 is  conduct  of  the  office  was 
such  that  he  was  re-elected  in  January,  1903,  receiving  prac- 
tically a unanimous  vote,  for  a four  years’  term.  In  1900  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years.  He  is  active 
in  advancing  the  interest  of  his  party,  is  a ready  speaker,  and 
is  often  called  upon  to  assist  011  the  stump  or  to  serve  as  a dele- 
gate to  some  county,  state  or  congressional  convention.  He 
is  a well-known  secret  society  man,  being  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  American  Guild, 
Knights  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum  and  Elks.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  real  estate,  takes  a lively  interest  in  the  material 
advancement  of  Tennessee,  and  particularly  of  Shelby  county 
and  the  city  of  Memphis. 

JONATHAN  H.  TRIPP,  M.D.,  a physician  and  surgeon, 
of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  and 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  His  parents  were  Henry  and 
Nancy  (Gattis)  Tripp.  His  father  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  James  Gattis.  was  a 
soldier  under  Marion  in  the  Revolution.  His  great-grandfather 
Tripp  also  served  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  war  for 
independence.  Plis  grandfather,  Jonathan  Tripp,  after  whom 
he  was  named,  was  a graduate  of  Chapel  Hill  college,  and  was 
prominent  among  the  early  educators  of  the  South.  Doctor 
Tripp  was  scarcely  more  than  a boy  when  the  Civil  war  began, 
but  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Forty-fourth  Ten- 
nessee infantry,  and  served  through  the  entire  contest.  He 
was  with  his  regiment  at  Bowling  Green,  Fort  Donelson,  Cor- 
inth, Munfordville,  Perry ville.  Murfreesboro,  Hoover's  Gap, 
Beech  Grove,  Fairfield,  Chickamauga,  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
Fort  Loudon,  Fort  Sanders,  Bean’s  Station,  and  various  other 
skirmishes  in  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  spring  of  1864  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  taking 
part  in  many  of  the  engagements  around  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital and  surrendering  with  the  army  at  Appomattox,  April  9. 
1865,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  who  had  served  from  the  begin- 
ning. One  brother.  M.  B.  Tripp,  was  fatally  wounded  in  the 
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Seven  Days’  battles.  After  the  war,  young  Tripp  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  attended  college  at  Baltimore  and 
Nashville.  When  he  received  his  degree  he  located  in  Moore 
county,  where  he  practiced  until  1890,  when  he  removed  to 
Tullahoma.  There  he  has  built  up  a lucrative  business,  and 
enjoys  a high  standing  both  with  the  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  He  is  a member  of  the  State,  the  Tri-State,  the 
Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Elk  Medical  societies.  Doctor  Tripp 
is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  belong's  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  When  the  war  with  Spain 
was  declared  he  raised  a company  and  offered  its  services  to 
the  government,  but  was  not  mustered.  In  1876  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  A.  Bean,  daughter  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Bean,  and  they 
have  one  daughter.  Myrtle,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Jessie  Mai 
Aydelotte  college,  of  Tullahoma,  of  the  class  of  1899. 

CAPT.  JOHN  W.  STAPLES,  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Roane 
county,  Tenn.,  with  his  office  and 
residence  in  Harriman,  was  born  at 
Wartburg,  Morgan  county,  Tenn., 
July  17,  1870,  his  parents  being 
Samuel  H.  and  Mary  (Childers) 
Staples,  both  natives  of  Morgan 
county.  Samuel  H.  Staples  followed 
farming  until  1868,  when  he  was 
elected  circuit  court  clerk,  and  held 
the  office  for  four  terms,  fourteen 
years  in  all,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  and  master  of  the 
chancery  court.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mor- 
gan, Scott  and  Fentress  counties,  and  later  removed  to  Harri- 
man, where  he  is  now  living  and  practicing.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  Captain  Staples,  Col.  Benjamin  T.  Staples,  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  infantry,  in  the 
Civil  war,  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Springs,  Ky.  The  great-grandfather,  John  Staples, 
served  through  the  entire  seven  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
taking  part  in  several  of  the  greatest  battles  of  that  conflict. 
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lie  married  a Miss  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  died  in  that 
state  at  a good  old  age.  On  the  maternal  side,  his  grandfather 
was  John  Qiilders,  who  was  killed  while  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  Civil  war.  He  married  Mary  Bolin,  a 
grandniece  of  Davy  Crockett.  His  only  brother,  Polk  Childers, 
was  killed  in  a political  fight.  Captain  Staples  is  the  eldest 
child  of  his  father’s  second  marriage,  each  of  his  parents  hav- 
ing one  child  by  former  marriage.  After  leaving  school,  he 
was  in  the  railway  service  for  two  years,  with  his  home  in 
Chicago.  He  then  returned  to  Tennessee  and  read  law  with 
Samuel  E.  Young,  of  Sweet  Water.  In  1891  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  established  himself  at  Harriman.  In  1896  he 
took  a post-graduate  course  in  law,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Harriman,  holding  the  office  for  two 
years.  Pie  then  went  to  Wartburg,  where  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  W.  D.  Wright,  now  United  States  district  attor- 
ney, which  continued  until  July,  1898,  when  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Fourth  Tennessee  infantry,  for  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  was  later  made  captain  of  Company  C 
of  his  regiment.  After  five  months  at  Camp  Bob  Taylor,  at 
Knoxville,  they  were  ordered  to  Cuba,  where  they  remained 
for  four  and  a half  months.  Two  months  more  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  completed  the  service.  Captain  Staples  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  after  his  return  home,  and  today  has 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  lines  of  business  in  Roane  county. 
Besides  his  law  practice,  he  is  a director  in  the  bank  at  Oliver 
Springs.  In  1900  he  was  an  elector  from  the  second  congres- 
sional district,  on  the  Bryan  and  Stevenson  ticket,  and  stumped 
the  district  in  joint  debate  with  his  opponent.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  central  committee,  and 
is  always  active  in'  furthering  the  interests  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples. He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  has  served 
as  worshipful  master  of  the  lodge  and  belongs  to  the  chapter. 
In  the  Knights  of  Pythias  he  is  a member  of  both  lodge  and 
Uniform  rank,  and  as  a delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  introduced 
and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a wid- 
ows’ and  orphans’  home.  For  one  year  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge.  Ou  Dec.  21,  1897, 
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he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  C.  Gass,  daughter  of  John  C. 
and  Rachel  (McMurray)  Gass,  of  Harriman,  where  her  father 
is  engaged  in  merchandizing  and  in  real  estate.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Staples  have  two  children : Shirley  Childers  and  John 

Stanley.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

HORACE  MAYNARD  CARR, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Carr  & 
Jones,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms 
of  Harriman,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Claiborne  county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14, 
1859.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Jane  (Cloud)  Carr,  both  natives  of 
Tennessee,  the  former  born  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S22,  and  the  latter  in  1832. 
James  Carr  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  of  Claiborne  county,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
His  wife  died  in  1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His  father, 
Jesse  Carr,  was  a South  Carolinian,  though  his  ancestors  came 
originally  from  Scotland.  The  maternal  grandparents,  Jacob 
and  Mary  (McCubbins)  Cloud,  were  natives  of  Tennessee. 
Horace  M.  Carr  is  the  fifth  of  a family  of  ten  children.  He 
was  educated  at  Cumberland  college,  Lee  county,  Ya.,  and  at 
Carson  and  Newman  college,  at  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.  He  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  university,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  graduated  in  1882,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  under  Judge  James  G.  Rose,  at  Tazewell,  Claiborne 
county.  Locating  at  Mossy  Creek,  Jefferson  county,  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  there  for  six  years.  He  then  removed  'to 
Tazewell,  where  he  practiced  until  1895,  when  he  came  to  Har- 
riman, and  soon  afterward  became  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  McKenzie  & Carr.  In  August,  1903,  he  formed  the  pres- 
ent partnership  with  R.  M.  Jones,  and  the  firm  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  with  an  extensive  practice  in 
all  the  courts.  Several  large  corporations  are  among  their 
clients,  such  its  the  Harriman  & Northeastern  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  the  Hardman  Land  Company,  the  Emory  River  Milling 
Company,  the  Boling  Coal  Company,  the  Stevens  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Paint  Rock  Coal  Company,  etc.  Mr.  Carr  was  the 
fourth  mayor  of  Harriman,  serving  one  term.  Pie  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  has  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  lodge,  except 
that  of  worshipful  master.  He  is  also  a Knight  of  Pythias. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  and  in  campaigns  is  in  demand 
as  a public  speaker,  owing  to  his  forcible  and  eloquent  method 
of  presenting  the  issues.  On  Feb.  18,  1887,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Lula,  a daughter  of  Capt.  Robert  and  Isabel  Ashmore,  of 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  and  they  have  two  children:  Plerbert 

Earl  and  Isabel.  INI r.  Carr  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  his  wife  is  a Presbyterian. 

JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  WILKES,  a prominent  attorney 
of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  for  more  than  a decade  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  state  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  March  2,  1841,  his  parents  being  Richard  A.  L.  and 
Judith  Wilkes.  Judge  Wilkes  was  educated  at  the  Pleasant 
Grove  academy  and  the  Wesleyan  university,  at  Florence,  Ala. 
Before  he  had  completed  the  college  course  the  Civil  war 
came  and  interrupted  his  studies.  In  May,  1861,  he  left  school, 
returned  home  and  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Third  Tennessee 
infantry.  Shortly  after  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  he  was  made  commissary  sergeant.  His 
first  sendee  was  at  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  was  surrendered 
with  the  troops  at  the  time  the  fort  capitulated,  and  was  for 
eight  months  a prisoner  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  111.  In 
the  fall  of  1862  he  was  exchanged,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  reorganized,  soon  afterward,  he  was  elected  captain  of  his 
company.  In  this  capacity  he  fought  at  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
Port  Hudson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  in  various  skirmishes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  In  August,  1863,  he  was  made  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  sent 
to  Tennessee  to  obtain  supplies.  He  continued  in  this  line  of 
duty  until  the  end  of  the  war,  though  he  wras  a few  times 
engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field,  notably  at  Brice’s  Cross- 
roads. After  being  paroled  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  June,  1865, 
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lie  returned  to  Pulaski,  went  into  the  office  of  Gen.  John  C. 
Brown  as  a law  student,  and  in  1 866  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1871  General  Brown  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  ro  appoint  his  former  student  adju- 
tant-general of  the  state.  Judge  Wilkes  served  in  this  office 
until  the  expiration  of  Governor  Brown's  second  term.  He 
then  returned  to  Pulaski,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with 
General  Brown  and  practiced  law  until  1886,  when  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Wilkes  to 
the  position  of  Treasurer  of  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad.  This 
appointment  was  made  by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  at 
New  Orleans.  For  two  years  he  held  this  office,  which  involved 
the  handling  of  several  million  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  turned  over  the  affairs  in  his  hands  in  perfect  order.  He 
declined  an  election  to  the  same  office  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, which  had  been  reorganized,  and  returned  to  Pulaski  to 
resume  his  law  practice.  When  Governor  Turney  was  elected, 
in  1892,  he  occupied  the  position  of  chief  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court.  His  inauguration,  in  May,  1893,  left  a vacancy 
on  the  bench,  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Wilkes.  In  1894  Judge  Wilkes  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
succeed  himself  for  the  full  term  of  eight  years.  As  a lawyer, 
Judge  Wilkes  has  attained  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar,  and 
as  a judge  his  decisions  have  been  accepted  by  the  profession 
as  being  masterpieces  of  both  law  and  logic.  On  June  20, 
1865,  a few  days  after  being  paroled,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Florence  A.  Barker,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  and  his  domestic  life 
has  been  fully  as  propitious  as  his  professional  career. 

W.  R.  WEBB,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Webb  Prepara- 
tory school,  at  Bellbuckle,  Tenn..  was  born  in  Person  county, 
N.  C\,  in  1842.  His  father,  Alexander  S.  Webb,  was  a prom- 
inent merchant  and  manufacturer,  whose  ancestors  came  from 
England  and  founded  some  of  the  oldest  English  families  in 
North  Carolina.  Stephen  Moore,  the  great-grandfather  of  W. 
R.  Webb,  was  a general  in  the  American  army  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  his  grandfather,  Richard  Stanford,  was  a 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  served 
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as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  while  a member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  was  one  of  Jefferson's  most  reli- 
able supporters  in  the  founding  of  the  Democratic  party.  W.  R. 
Webb  was  educated  in  Bingham’s  school  and  the  State  univer- 
sity, at  Chapel  Hill.  While  a student  at  the  latter  institution, 
in  1 86 1,  the  Civil  war  was  commenced,  and  he  left  school  to 
enlist  as  a private  in  Company  H,  Fifteenth  North  Carolina 
infantry.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Dam  No.  i,  Williamsburg, 
Seven  Pines,  the  Seven  Days’  battles,  and  numerous  skirmishes. 
At  Malvern  Hill  his  regiment  was  almost  annihilated  and  he 
was  three  times  wounded.  Upon  recovering  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Company  K,  Second  North  Carolina  cavalry,  and 
served  with  that  regiment  in  Virginia  during  the  year  1864. 
At  Five  Forks  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  at  Amelia 
Crossroads  he  was  captured.  He  was  held  a prisoner  until 
July,  1865,  and  when  released  the  war  was  over.  Upon  return- 
ing home,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  complete  his  studies,  that 
had  been  so  rudely  interrupted.  He  received  his  degree  from 
the  State  university,  and  in  1870  founded  the  Webb  school, 
now  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  popular  preparatory 
schools  in  the  South.  In  1886  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Bellbuckle,  where  the  advantages  in  location  were  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  increased  attendance.  Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  the 
100  comprising  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  America,  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Tennessee  and  the  Philo- 
logical Association  of  America.  In  1873  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Clary,  of  North  Carolina.  They  have  had  eight 
children.  One  son,  W.  R.  Webb,  Jr.,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Webb  school. 

G.  C.  G.  GIVAN,  M.D.,  a prominent  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
Harriman  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Ind.,  Nov.  9, 
1853,  and  is  a son  of  Robert  Henry  and  Amanda  (Cornelius) 
Givan,  natives  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  respectively.  His 
father  was  a prosperous  farmer,  and  the  only  office  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church,  to  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  belonged.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Doctor 
Givan,  whose  name  was  Gilbert  Givan,  came  from  the  state 
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of  Maryland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
settled  in  Dearborn  county,  Ind.,  near  the  little  college  town  of 
Moore’s  Hill.  The  maternal  grandparents  were  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Willis)  Cornelius,  the  former  a native  of  Virginia 
and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  They  had  a large  family  of  chil- 
dren, Pembroke  Cornelius,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  being  the  only 
survivor.  Doctor  Givan  is  one  of  eight  children,  of  whom  he 
and  one  brother,  Joseph  J.,  are  the  only  ones  now  living. 
Joseph  is  the  local  agent  at  Aurora,  Ind.,  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  railway.  Doctor  Givan  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county  and  at  Moore’s  Hill  college. 
Pie  then  attended  the  National  Normal  school,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  for  several  years  taught  in  the  country  and  town 
schools  of  Indiana.  He  was  deputy  revenue  collector,  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.,  for  several  years;  served  some  time  as  assist- 
ant supreme  clerk;  taught  in  the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at 
Plainfield,  under  Superintendent  T.  J.  Charlton,  who  held  the 
position  for  twenty-one  years,  without  regard  to  the  political 
complexion  of  the  state  administration;  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  W.  N.  Wishard,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  Indiana,  and  graduated  from  the  Medical  College 
of  Indiana,  in  1890.  Shortly  afterward  he  located  at  Plarri- 
man,  Tenn.,  where  he  has  built  up  a large  practice  and  is  the 
surgeon  for  all  the  railroads  that  pass  through  the  place.  He 
is  a member  of  the  American  and  State  Medical  associations, 
and  of  the  Roane  County  Medical  society,  of  which  he  is  sec- 
retary. He  has  served  on  the  board  of  aldermen  two  terms; 
was  member  of  the  pension  board,  at  Rockwood,  from  1894  to 
1897,  and  is  examiner  for  several  life  insurance  companies.  He 
was  married,  Sept.  9,  1885,  to  Miss  Mattie  L.,  daughter  of 
A.  P.  Small,  of  Dearborn  county,  Ind.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Leila  Mary.  Doctor  Givan  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  has 
passed  through  the  chairs,  and  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  His  wife  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. 
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JAMES  MADISON  MONT- 
GOMERY, M.  D.,  of  Hardman, 
Tenn.,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  physicians  in  Roane 
county,  was  born  in  that  county, 
March  18,  1849.  His  parents  were 
James  M.  and  Sarah  (Cooley)  Mont- 
gomery, the  former  a native  of  Blount 
county,  Tenn.,  born  in  1814,  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia,  but  came  with  her 
parents  to  Tennessee  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  But  little  is 
known  of  the  paternal  ancestry,  as  the  father  died  six  days 
before  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  his  only  brother 
and  sister,  Winfield  S.  and  Mary  A.,  have  also  passed  away. 
Doctor  Montgomery  is  the  youngest  of  six  children : William, 

who  died  of  measles,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  Martha  J., 
who  married  George  T.  Wilson,  and  died  in  1863;  Sarah  E.. 
married  twice,  widow  of  James  E.  Cole  and  P.  Robinson,  now 
lives  in  Roane  county;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  C.  D.  Farmer,  of 
Bessemer,  Ala.;  Francis  M.,  a farmer  and  merchant,  of  Roane 
county,  and  the  Doctor.  Doctor  Montgomery  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools,  at  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
university,  and  for  a while  he  attended  Grant  university,  at 
Athens,  teaching  school  between  times  to  pay  his  way.  lie 
acquired  his  professional  education  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dr.  John  T.  Shipley,  of  Erie,  Loudon  county,  Tenn.,  and  at  the 
Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  college.  In  1874  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine,  in  Blount  county,  and  later  located  at 
Paint  Rock,  where  he  practiced  for  twenty-five  years.  Nine 
years  of  that  time  he  served  011  the  United  States  pension  exam- 
ining board.  He  removed  to  Harriman  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  health  officer  for  the  city, 
holding  the  position  until  1903,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a 
special  course  at  the  Atlanta  Medical  college.  Immediately 
on  his  return  from  Atlanta  he  was  again  appointed  health 
officer,  and  still  holds  the  position.  He  is  also  small-pox  physi- 
cian for  the  city,  and  has  never  lost  a case.  Doctor  Mont- 
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gomery  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  now  holds 
one  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  lodge;  a member  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics,  and  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, in  which  he  has  several  times  been  honored  by  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  worshipful  master  of  his  lodge,  and  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  On  Jan.  8,  1874,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Mary 
(Billingsley)  Talley.  Her  father  was  twice  married,  and  she 
is  the  fourth  child  by  the  second  marriage,  her  brothers  and 
sisters  being:  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  Dr.  John  T.  Shipley;  George 

W.,  deceased;  Thomas  J.,  deceased;  Xancv  J.,  deceased:  Mar- 
garet A.  Basket,  widow,  residing  with  her  mother  at  Sweet 
Water;  Hattie  J.,  deceased;  David  B.,  a farmer,  in  the  state  of 
Washington;  Mantie,  now  Mrs.  G.  T.  Owen,  a government 
employe,  at  Erie,  Tenn. ; Fannie,  wife  of  Dr.  Augustus  Ship- 
ley.  She  also  has  four  half-brothers  by  her  father’s  first  mar- 
riage. Doctor  Montgomery  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children:  Cora  B.,  married  T.  M.  Farmer,  who  died  at 

the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; Edgar  Poe,  John  M.  and  David 
M.,  all  tnree  engaged  in  farming  in  the  state  of  Washington ; 
Nora  M.,  at  home  with  her  parents;  Essie  Kate  and  Fannie 
May,  in  school.  The  Doctor,  his  wife  and  most  of  his  children 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

J.  B.  BL'RNETT,  of  Clinton,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  Anderson  and  adjoining  counties,  was  born  in  Knox, 
county,  Tenn.,  July  10,  1861.  His  parents,  Absalom  and 
Lucinda  Burnett,  were  both  natives  of  Knox  county,  where  for 
many  years  the  father  followed  the  trade  of  contractor  and 
builder,  erecting  many  of  the  large  buildings  in  Knoxville  and 
vicinity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army,  and  died  of  sickness  while  at  home  on  furlough. 
The  mother  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  Of 
the  five  children  born  to  them,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
second.  He  has  two  brothers  yet  living,  one  a farmer  in  Knox 
county  and  the  other  a Baptist  minister.  T.  B.  Burnett,  after 
a preliminary  training  in  the  city  schools,  entered  the  Grant 
Memorial  university,  at  Athens,  in  1879,  graduated  in  1884^ 
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with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  three  years  later  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  same  institution.  For  two  years  he 
was  principal  of  the  Coal  Creek  academy,  after  which  he  read 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Knoxville,  in  18S6,  by 
Judges  D.  K.  Young,  M.  L.  Hall,  and  Chancellor  \Y.  B. 
Staley.  The  same  year  he  located  in  Clinton,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  practice  ever  since.  He  has  a large  clientage, 
practices  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  in  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral courts.  For  eight  years  he  served  as  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  Clinton.  Mr.  Burnett  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Orders  of  American  Mechanics,  and  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
On  Aug.  2,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  A.,  daughter 
of  W.  H.  and  Nancy  L.  (Goins)  Edwards,  of  Clinton.  Her 
father  died  in  1886.  Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  Burnett 
and  his  wife : Fernando  C.  and  Jones  C.  Their  mother  died 

on  May  30,  1893,  aged  twenty-five  years,  and  on  March  9, 
1904,  their  father  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Adkins,  nee 
Brooks.  She  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  estimable  ladies  of  Clinton. 

JOHN  L.  HANDLY,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Handly-Goodman 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  of  Har- 
riman,  Tenn.,  was  born  near  Win- 
chester, Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
10,  1862,  where  his  father,  James  C. 
Handly,  was  a large  land  owner  and 
before  the  war  owned  a considerable 
number  of  slaves.  He  was  a native 
of  that  county,  and  died  there  in 
1872,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  mar- 
ried Cynthia  A.  Shook,  a daughter 
of  Abraham  Shook,  a prominent  farmer  and  at  one  time  sheriff 
of  the  county.  Fie  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Goshen 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  The  paternal  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Capt.  Samuel  Handly, 
who  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  fought  the  Indians  alt 
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over  East  Tennessee.  On  one  occasion  he  and  his  company 
were  surprised  by  a band  of  hostile  Indians;  be  was  captured 
near  Crab  Orchard,  Tenn.,  and  held  a prisoner  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  he  was  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  cruelties. 
After  his  release  he  settled  in  Franklin  county,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Tennessee. 
One  of  his  sons  was  John  Handly,  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  in  his  day  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the 
county.  He  lived  on  the  road  running  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to 
Nashville,  and  his  house  was  a popular  stopping-place  for  trav- 
elers. He  served  as  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  had  large  farm- 
ing interests.  He  married  Susan  Cowan,  and  Tames  C.,  the 
father  of  the  subject,  was  their  oldest  child.  Four  generations 
of  the  family  rest  side  by  side  in  the  old  Woods  graveyard, 
near  Winchester.  John  L.  Handly  is  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  the  others  being:  William  C.,  a shoe  merchant,  in 

Nashville;  Mattie,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sims,  of  Nashville;  Professor 
Erskine,  a teacher,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. ; Sue,  living  at  Nash- 
ville; Shook,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years;  Mary  J.,  who 
died  when  but  twelve  years  old.  Mr.  Handly  was  educated  at 
the  Winchester  Normal  school  under  Prof.  J.  W.  Terrell,  one 
of  the  best  instructors  in  the  state,  and  later  took  a course  in 
the  Goodman  Business  college,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  which 
he  embarked  in  the  retail  grocery  business  with  the  firm  of 
Hogan  & Hall.  Some  years  later  he  went  on  the  road  as  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a wholesale  grocery  house,  his  field  being 
Middle  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama.  Then,  for  some 
time,  he  was  a member  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Scrog- 
gins, White  & Co.,  of  Nashville,  and  in  1900  came  to  Hard- 
man and  established  the  Handly-Goodman  company.  Their 
salesmen  cover  Eastern  Tennessee  and  part  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  house  has  a constantly  growing  trade.  At 
the  end  of  one  year  it  became  necessary  to  double  the  capital, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  custom,  and  to  secure 
larger  quarters.  Mr.  Handly  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  concern  ever  since  it  started.  He  occupies  a high  place 
in  the  business  circles  of  Ilarriman,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
being  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  he  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  married,  Sept.  17, 
1903,  to  Miss  Lucile,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Salina  (Riley) 
Trotter,  of  Georgia.  Her  father  is  dead,  but  her  mother  is  liv- 
ing, at  Dalton,  Ga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Handly  are  among  the 
popular  people  of  Harriman,  and  are  active  workers  for  the 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  MILLIGAN, 
postmaster  at  Rock  wood,  Tenn.,  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Roane  county, 
June  1 2,  1S62,  his  parents  being  John 
H.  and  Susan  E.  (Abel)  Millican, 
both  natives  of  Tennessee.  His  father 
served  for  twelve  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  county  court,  was  deputy 
sheriff  for  six  years,  held  other  minor 
offices,  and  is  now  a notary  public. 
He  and  his  wife  are  living  on  a farm 
in  Roane  county,  both  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  dea- 
con. The  paternal  grandparents  were  Moses  Scott  and  Narcis- 
sus (Underwood)  Millican.  The  maternal  grandparents  were 
J.  C.  Abel  and  Annie  (Hinds)  Abel.  Of  their  nine  children 
three  survive.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married 
again,  and  is  now  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven 
years.  William  F.  is  the  second  of  a family  of  eight  children. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  boyhood  days,  after  which 
he  worked  on  a farm  and  on  the  public  works  at  Rockwood. 
From  a laborer  he  advanced  to  the  position  of  mine  foreman, 
which  he  was  filling  when  he  met  with  an  accident,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  which  incapacitated  him  for  further  work  in  that 
line.  On  July  1,  1897,  he  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master from  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  was  reappointed 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  city  clerk 
one  term  and  in  the  legislature,  being  elected  in  1894  to  the 
forty-ninth  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  and  was  a member 
of  the  session  that  settled  the  memorable  Evans-Turney  contest. 


good  of  the  town. 
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As  a member  of  the  house,  he  served  on  the  committee  on 
iabor  and  several  other  important  committees.  Mr.  Millican 
is  one  of  the  public-spirited  men  of  Rockwood,  always  taking 
an  interest  in  movements  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  city, 
and  has  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  best  postmasters  in 
Eastern  Tennessee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  three  times  represented  his  lodge  in 
the  Grand  Lodge.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  Nov.  4,  1883.  was  Miss  Anna 
Joseph,  a native  of  Wales  and  a daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
Joseph,  of  Rockwood.  By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children : 
Jennie  May,  now  Mrs.  John  T.  Dickson;  Emma,  a clerk  in  the 
postoffice  with  her  father;  Anna,  in  school;  Harry,  died  at  the 
age  of  five  months,  and  Maude.  The  mother  of  these  children 
died  in  June,  1893,  and  on  March  28,  1895,  Mr.  Millican  mar- 
ried Miss  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Samuel  J.  and  Letha  (Kendrick) 
AcufT,  of  Roane  county.  Four  children  have  been  born  ’to  this 
second  marriage:  Hobart,  died  at  the  age  of  five  weeks; 

Madge  E.,  William  F.,  Jr.,  and  Neil  Wright.  Mr.  Millicatrs 
first  wife  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  he  and  his  present  wife  belong  to  the  Christian 
church. 


HON.  ABSALOM  P.  THOMP- 
SON, a prominent  attorney  of  Rock- 
wood, Tenn.,  was  born  at  Pigeon 
Ford,  Sevier  county,  Tenn.,  April 
24,  1844.  His  father,  Robert  B. 

Thompson,  was  born  in  Wythe 
county,  Va.,  in  1820.  The  last 
twenty- four  years  of  his  life  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Roane  Iron 
Company.  Before  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  Whig  party  he  affiliated 
with  that  organization,  but  after  the 
war  he  was  a Republican.  He  died  in  1S92,  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  as  an  honorable  and  worthy  citizen  and  a 
charitable  neighbor.  He  married  a Miss  Minerva  Burnette,  a 
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daughter  of  Osborn  J.  and  Catharine  (Krouse)  Burnette,  and 
one  of  a large  family  of  children.  She  is  still  living  in  Rock- 
wood,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  A.  P.  Thompson  is  one 
of  seven  children,  all  living.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  later  attended  night  school.  On  Aug.  19,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  First  Tennessee  infantry,  and  served 
until  Sept.  17,  1864.  In  that  time  he  fought  in  numerous 
engagements,  among  them  Wild  Cat  and  Mill  Springs,  Ky., 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  “March  to 
the  Sea.”  After  the  war,  he  was  associated  with  General 
Wilder  in  building  the  town  of  Rock  wood,  and  was  the  keeper 
of  the  furnace  that  made  the  first  iron  with  coal  for  fuel  that 
was  made  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  In  1871  he  went 
to  Chattanooga,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  rolling-mills. 
During  his  fourteen  years’  residence  in  that  city,  he  attended 
the  night  schools  and  read  law  with  Col.  H.  B.  Case.  In  1885 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  license  being  signed  by  Judge 
John  B.  Hoyle,  of  the  circuit  court,  and  Chancellor  William 
Bradford.  Soon  after  his  admission  he  returned  to  Rockwood, 
and  has  e\er  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  that  point.  Under  the  administration  of  President 
Arthur,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Glenalice,  Roane  county, 
and  also  served  four  years  under  the  Harrison  administration. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1898.  As  a member  of  the  house  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  judiciary,  railroads,  banks  and  insurance,  agriculture,  and 
several  others  of  lesser  importance.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  on  the  Republican  side,  though  he  was  in  harmony  with 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on  the  question  of  redistricting 
the  state  for  judicial  purposes.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  held  the  office  for  six  years.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  is 
adjutant  of  his  post.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  are  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  families  of  Rockwood  in  church  and  social  matters.  He 
was  married,  May  18,  1865,  to  Miss  Ruth  C.,  daughter  of 
Henry  P.  W.  and  Margaret  D.  (Horner)  Heines,  of  Roane 
county.  To  this  marriage  have  been  born  the  following  chi!- 
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ciren:  Margaret  M.,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stith,  of  Russellville,  Ga. ; 
Robert  W.,  who  was  a railroad  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  who  was  injured  in  an  accident,  near  Canton,  Miss., 
July  24,  1896,  and  died  two  days  later,  having  married  Miss 
Gertrude  Williams  and  been  the  father  of  one  child,  Ruth  Eliz- 
abeth, who  died  at  the  age  of  three  months;  Laura  F.,  the  third 
child,  married  and  residing  at  Rockwood;  Lillie  May,  now 
Mrs.  David  E.  Drips,  of  Russellville,  Ga. ; John  Wilder,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  Anna  Catharine,  Blaine  and 
Arthur,  the  three  last-named  dying  in  infancy. 

HON.  A.  E.  RADERT,  judge  of  the  Anderson  county 
court,  Clinton,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  France,  Sept.  13,  1869,  and 
is  the  only  surviving  child  born  to  Amiel  and  Marie  (Brassin) 
Radert.  The  father,  in  early  life,  became  associated  with  the 
zinc  manufacturing  industry  in  his  native  land.  The  business 
finally  brought  him  and  his  family  to  the  United  States,  where 
for  some  time  he  was  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  since  1880 
in  Clinton,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  zinc  works  until 
they  were  closed.  He  is  still  living  in  Clinton,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  has  one  brother,  Jules,  living  in  France. 
The  mother  died  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Both  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  the  father 
still  belongs.  Judge  Radert  received  his  first  education  in 
France,  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  though  he  afterward  attended  school  at  Knoxville 
and  Clinton.  From  the  time  he  quit  school  until  1898  he  was 
employed  as  bookkeeper  by  the  Fisher  & Burnett  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Knoxville.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  re-elected  every  year  since.  Being  an  expert 
accountant,  the  bonds  of  Trustee  W.  W.  Hays  secured  his 
employment  as  deputy  trustee,  and  he  straightened  out  the 
affairs  of  the  office  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  In  his  official  capacity  he  has  won  a reputation  for 
carefulness  and  capability  that  any  man  might  envy.  Judge 
Radert  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  a 
past  chancellor  commander,  and  has  three  or  four  times  rep- 
resented his  lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  where  his  natural  talent 
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and  executive  ability  have  made  him  a useful  and  influential 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  order.  He  was  married,  in  May, 
1901,  to  Miss  Marietta  Foster,  a daughter  of  M.  N.  and  Rosa 
Foster,  of  Clinton.  Her  father  is  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Foster  House,  one  of  the  well- 
known  and  appreciated  hotels  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Radert  died  Feb.  2,  1902,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Marie. 
She.  was  well  known  in  Clinton,  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  her  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  a large  circle  of  friends. 


DAVID  REES,  D.  D.  S.,  a promi- 
nent dentist  and  mayor  of  Clinton, 
Tcnn.,  was  born  at  Aberdare,  Wales, 
Jan.  27,  1864.  His  parents,  Daniel 
and  Margaret  (Evans)  Rees,  were 
both  natives  of  Wales,  the  Welsh 
spelling  of  the  name  being  “Rhys.” 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  in 
America  they  came  to  this  country, 
and  settled  in  Eastern  Tennessee, 
where  the  father  soon*  became  identi- 
fied with  the  mining  interests  of  that 
section.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Walden  Ridge  Coal  Company,  of  Sale 
Creek,  Hamilton  county.  He  is  now  living  at  Oliver  Springs, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  He  removed  to  Oliver  Springs  in 
1882,  and  his  wife  died  there  in  1889,  being  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  Their  four  children  are  David,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  : John,  Thomas  and  Mary,  now  Mrs.  John  Thomas, 
all  but  David  residing  in  Colorado.  David  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  during  his  boyhood,  and  then  worked  in  the  mines 
to  acquire  the  means  of  securing  a better  education.  In  1886 
he  took  one  term  in  the  dental  department  of  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity, and  in  1892  was  graduated  from  the  dental  department 
of  the  Tennessee  Medical  college,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn..  with 
honorable  mention,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  and  interested  in  the  development  of  the  oil 
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and  gas  fields  of  Tennessee  and  adjoining  states.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Clinton,  taking  the  office  on  New  Year’s 
day,  1903.  for  a term  of  two  years.  In  the  election  he  had  no 
opposition,  being  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  This  tells  better  than  words  of  his  merit  and  popularity 
among  those  who  know  him  best  and  who  are  his  daily  asso- 
ciates. During  his  term  of  office  he  advocated  no  salary  for 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  was  elected  for  a second  term, 
having  no  opposition.  Doctor  Rees  is  a member  of  Alpha 
lodge  No.  376,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  has 
been  honored  by  being  elected  worshipful  master  and  repre- 
sentative to  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  also  a Knight  of  Pythias 
and  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  he  and  wife  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  He  was  married,  March  15,  1894, 
to  Miss  Lottie  Abbott,  of  Cleveland,  O.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Fred  A.  and  Libbie  Abbott,  her  father  being  connected  with 
the  wholesale  and  retail  house  of  Stirling,  Welch  & Co.  Doc- 
tor Rees  and  his  wife  have  two  sons,  Abbott  and  David  Spen- 
cer. 


HIXSON  DUNCAN  HICKS,  M.  D.,  a physician,  of  Clin- 
ton, Tenn.,  is  a descendant  of  some  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  His  paternal  great-great- 
grandfather was  a farmer,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Raleigh,  X.  C..  and  his  name  was  Raleigh  Hicks. 
His  son,  Richard,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  also 
lived  and  died  near  Raleigh,  but  the  grandfather,  John  Hicks, 
came  to  Tennessee  in  early  life.  On  the  maternal  side,  the 
Duncans  came  from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee  over  100 
years  ago.  Doctor  Hicks  is  a son  of  William  R.  and  Mary 
L.  (Duncan)  Hicks,  and  was  born  in  Anderson  county,  Tenn., 
Oct.  14,  1876.  During  the  Civil  war  his  father  served  in 
Company  C,  Second  Tennessee  infantry,  from  Aug.  8,  1861, 
until  in  February,  1865.  The  regiment  received  its  baptism 
of  fire  at  Wild  Cat,  Ky.,  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas;  was 
at  Mill  Springs,  Murfreesboro,  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  John  Mor- 
gan, the  noted  raider,  and  was  surrounded  and  captured  at 
Rogersville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  6,  1863.  The  captives  were  con- 
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fmed  at  Bell  Island  for  a time,  and  were  then  taken  to  Libby 
prison,  where  they  were  held  until  September,  1864,  when  they 
were  taken  farther  south.  At  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mr.  Hicks  es- 
caped, but  was  afterward  recaptured  and  held  a prisoner  at 
the  Florence  prison,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  remaining  in  prison 
altogether  over  thirteen  months.  When  he  came  home,  in 
February,  1865,  lie  weighed  less  than  100  pounds.  Today 
he  weighs  190,  and  is  in  good  health.  After  the  war  he  taught 
school,  borrowed  law.  books  from  Col.  C.  J.  Sawyer  and 
equipped  himself  for  the  practice  of  law.  Since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  has  served  on  the  bench  in  the  second 
judicial  circuit  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  now  next  door  to 
Colonel  Sawyer,  who  gave  him  the  first  encouragement  to  study 
law.  He  was  married  on  March  19,  1S68,  and  Doctor  Hicks 
is  the  third  of  a family  of  four  children.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Clinton  high  school,  and  later  took  a select  course 
in  Grant  Memorial  university.  He  then  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ivy., 
and  graduated  in  April,  1900.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Clinton.  Doctor  Hicks 
represents  the  progressive  element  of  the  medical  profession. 
Although  a young  man,  he  has  won  a high  standing  in  his 
chosen  calling,  and  commands  the  respect  of  his  brother  physi- 
cians and  the  public  generally.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Medical  association  and  of  the  Anderson  County 
Medical  society.  He  is  the  examiner  for  the  Equitable,  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  and  /Etna  Life  Insurance  companies,  in  Clin- 
ton; a member  of  the  Clinton  board  of  examining  surgeons 
for  pensioners;  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

L.  II.  CARLOCK,  attorney-at-law,  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  was 
bom  in  McMinn  county,  of  that  state,  Oct.  20,  1873.  His 
father  is  the  Rev.  L.  L.  H.  Carlock,  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Abingdon  district.  He  was  born 
in  Missouri,  in  1845;  clerked  in  a store  until  sixteen  years  of 
age;  then  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  two 
11-20 
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years,  being  a prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  lie  then  went  to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  James  C.  Car- 
lock,  in  McMinn  county,  walking  from  Fort  Delaware  to 
Nashville,  and  alternately  taught  and  attended  school  until  he 
finished  his  education.  He  has  filled  pulpits  at  some  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Ohio,  and  at  Knoxville,  and  was  for  some 
time  president  of  Sullivan's  college,  at  Bristol,  Tenn.  Several 

of  his  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  are  living,  and  all  are  use- 

ful members  of  society".  He  married  Nannie  C.  Cass,  whose 
mother  was  a relative  of  the  noted  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Ryan,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born  seven  children : Mary 

Olive,  now  Mrs.  James  R.  Brener,  of  Bristol;  Edith,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hamsbyr,  of  Athens;  L.  H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Clyde,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hull,  of  Marion,  Va. ; Lucie  Lee,  wife  of 
James  \Y.  Sheffey’;  Harold,  bookkeeper,  at  Bristol;  Katie  R., 
now  a student  at  Martha  Washington  college.  L.  II.  Carlock 

was  educated  at  Emory  and  Henry  college,  first  taking  an 

academic  course,  then  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  later  a post- 
graduate course,  after  which  he  was  adjunct  professor  in  Latin 
and  Greek  for  one  year.  He  then  entered  the  law  department 
of  Washington  and  Lee  college,  and  from  this  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Mr.  Carlock  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Chattanooga,  in  the  office  of  Creed  F.  Bates,  but  nine 
months  later  he  was  hurt  in  the  Richardson  building  fire,  and 
went  to  Knoxville,  where  he  took  up  practice  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficentlv  recovered  from  his  injuries.  In  the  fall  of  1902  he 
located  in  LaFollette.  where  he  has  a good  business,  extending 
to  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts.  Mr.  Carlock  has  a high 
standing-— at  the  bar  as  a lawyer  and  in  the  community  as  a 
man  and  a citizen.  He  was  married,  Dec.  21,  1898,  to  Miss 
May  Belle,  daughter  of  Jerome  and  Belle  (Mabry)  Templeton, 
of  Knoxville.  Mrs.  Carlock  died  June  30,  1902,  leaving  one 
child,  Mary  Isabel.  Mr.  Carlock  is  a Mason,  and  is  secretary 
of  his  lodge.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DeMAR- 
CUS,  of  Clinton,  Tenn.,  sheriff  of 
Anderson  county  and  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  was  born  in  that 
county,  Oct.  25,  1S53.  his  parents 
being  Job  and  Margaret  ( Cooler ) 
DeMarcus,  both  natives  of  Tennessee, 
the  former  of  Anderson  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Hamblen  county.  The  father 
was  a farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  knew  much  of  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  farm  life  in  Ten- 
he  was  strenuously  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, and  three  of  his  sons  fought  in  the  Union  army.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  having  all  his  life  been  a 
devoted  Christian  and  a great  reader  of  the  Bible.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Solomon  DeMarcus,  came  to  Tennessee  from 
North  Carolina  early  in  the  last  century.  Abraham  L.  De- 
Marcus is  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve  children  born  to  his 
parents.  John  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  Balcerie  mar- 
ried Thomas  Long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  Solo- 
mon died  at  the  age  of  forty-five;  Joseph  married,  and  is  still 
living  at  Spencer,  Ind. ; Amos  is  a Baptist  minister,  who,  al- 
though afflicted  with  rheumatism,  still  preriches  from  a chair; 
Frazier  was  also  a minister,  who  filled  pulpits  in  Tennessee. 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  frequently  preached  while  in  the  army, 
and  died,  aged  about  thirty-five,  of  consumption;  Jane  mar- 
ried a Mr.  Hankins,  and  died,  aged  about  forty-five;  Brad- 
ford died  in  the  army,  at  Camp  Pigeon  Roost;  Taylor  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven;  James  died,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  William,  the  youngest,  lives  on  the  old  home  farm,  i he 
mother  of  these  children  died,  some  time  in  the  eighties,  aged 
about  sixty-seven  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended 
the  common  schools,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  which  he  has  greatly  enlarged  by  reading  and  seli- 
culture.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Indiana,  where 
for  four  years  he  worked  with  his  brothers  at  farm  work  an  ; 
other  occupations.  He  then  returned  to  Tennessee  and  taugnl 
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penmanship  for  some  time.  He  was  appointed  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  under  the  Harrison  administration,  holding  the 
office  lor  four  years.  He  was  then  elected  city  recorder  for 
two  years,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  resigned  to  be- 
come a candidate  for  sheriff.  This  office  he  held  two  terms, 
and  when  President  McKinley  came  into  office  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  deputy  marshal,  which  he  still  holds. 
In  April,  1904,  the  county  court  elected  him  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  G.  W.  Moore,  deceased.  Air.  DeMarcus 
is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  passed  through  the  chairs  in 
both  lodges.  In  Odd  Fellowship  he  is  the  oldest  member  of 
Clinton  lodge.  He  was  married,  Jan.  27,  1892,  to  Miss  Ella 
Emmert,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  William  C.  and  Mary 
(Rerishaw)  Emmert,  of  Unicoi  county,  Tenn.  Her  father 
was  a prominent  lawyer, ' and  served  two  terms  in  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature.  He  died  July  7,  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  His  widow  is  still  living,  residing  at  Erwin,  Unicoi 
county,  where  she  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  highly  esteemed  by  her  neighbors  and  a large 
circle  of  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeMarcus  have  one  son, 
Daniel  Kelly.  Mr.  DeMarcus  is  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  his  wife  is  a Presbyterian.  They  live  in  one  of 
the  handsomest  residences  in  Clinton,  and  their  home  is  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  in  the  city. 

CHARLES  MORTON  GLOVER,  cashier  of  the  LaFollette 
State  bank,  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county, 
Ind.,  May  8,  1867.  His  father,  John  B.  Glover,  is  a native 
of  Harrison  county,  Ind. ; a graduate  of  the  Indiana  State 
university  ; treasurer  of  Lawrence  county  from  1868  to  1872; 
treasurer  of  the  state  from  1872  to  1874;  consul  to  Havre, 
France,  from  1881  to  1885;  deputy  revenue  collector  for  the 
sixth  internal  revenue  district  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  from 
1901  to  1903,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health;  a 
pronounced  Republican  from  the  organization  of  the  party, 
and  a personal  and  political  friend  of  the  late  Governor  Mor- 
ton. Before  the  war  he  learned  dentistry,  and  followed  that 
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profession  until  1861,  when  he  organized  Company  H,  Thirty- 
eighth  Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
company.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  but  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  which  compelled  his  resignation.  Major  Glover 
is  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  Indiana,  where  he  has  been  on 
the  stump  in  several  campaigns,  and  is  one  who  can  number 
his  friends  by  the  number  of  his  acquaintances.  He  is  a great 
reader  and  keeps  himself  well  informed  on  the  world's  prog- 
ress. He  married  Mary  Carrie  May,  a daughter  of  Prof* 
James  G.  May,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  in  Indiana, 
His  school  work  aggregated  forty-seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  equipped  and  molded  the  character  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  afterward  made  their  mark  in  the  business 
and  professional  life  of  the  country.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Thomas  Gaddis  Glover,  owned  a farm  on  the  famous 
“Lost  river,”  in  Orange  county,  Ind.,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years.  The  children  of  John  B.  and  Mary 
C.  Glover  were:  Nannie  B.,  now  Mrs.  J.  W.  McClain,  of 

Indianapolis;  Lulu  C.,  wife  of  W.  B.  Holton,  an  Indianapolis 
broker;  Claude  W.,  died  in  France,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen;  the  fourth  child  died  in  infancy;  Charles  Morton,  the 
youngest  of  the  family  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Bedford  schools  until  his  parents  went  to 
Havre.  There  he  attended  the  Lysee,  and  afterward  a govern- 
ment school  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  After  the  return  to 
America,  he  was  bookkeeper  for  the  Arthur  Jordan  Poultry 
and  Produce  Company,  of  Indianapolis;  the  Indianapolis  Gas 
Company,  the  Dietrich  syndicate  of  gas  companies,  and  in 
December,  1903,  came  to  LaFollette  and  accepted  his  present 
position.  Mr.  Glover  has  few  equals  as  an  accountant,  and 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  financial  circles  for  his 
ability  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty.  Pie  is  a Knight 
of  Pythias  and  has  passed  through  the  chairs  of  his  lodge. 
In  July,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Edith  May  Fowler, 
daughter  of  Kelly  M.  and  Mary  E.  (Holliday)  Powler.  of 
Franklin,  Ind.  Their  seven  children  were:  Charles  \\e  t, 

Alice  Maud,  Pearl,  Edith  May,  Bess  B.,  Gertrude  and  Pa y 
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mond.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glover  are  both  popular  in  the  social 
life  of  LaFollette.  She  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 


HON.  HARVEY  MARION  LA- 
FOLLETTE, president  and  general 
manager  of  the  LaFollette  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railway  Company,  and  founder 
of  the  city  of  LaFollette,  the  county 
seat  of  Campbell  county,  Tenn.,  is 
of  French  extraction.  A few  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  three  brothers,  Joseph, 
George  and  William  LaFollette,  came 
from  near  Tours  in  Touraine, 
France,  to  America,  and  afterward 
fought  with  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  that  historic  war. 
Jesse  LaFollette,  a son  of  Joseph,  and  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  fought  with  the  famous  Kentucky  Rifles  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  afterward  settled  in  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory, first  in  Harrison,  then  in  Putman  county.  There 
Harvey  M.  LaFollette,  the  father  of  the  subject,  was  born,  in 
1832,  the  youngest  of  a family  of  eleven  children.  About 
three  years  later  Susan  C.  Fullenwider  was  born,  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Montgomery.  She  is  of  German  and  Hol- 
land lineage,  her  mother  being  a Van  Nuis.  This  couple  were 
married  and  lived  for  a while  in  Wisconsin,  where  Harvey  M. 
LaFollette  was  born,  in  Dane  county,  near  the  city  of  Madi- 
son, Sept.  8,  1858.  Gov.  Robert  Marion  LaFollette,  of  Wis- 
consin, his  first  cousin,  was  born  and  reared  upon  an  adjoin- 
ing farm.  The  father  was  a merchant  and  miller,  and  met  his 
death  by  an  accident,  Sept.  4,  1865,  while  hauling  some  heavy 
machinery  from  the  railway  station  to  his  mill.  The  mother  is 
still  living,  residing  at  Thorntown,  Ind.  H.  M.  LaFollette 
received  his  earlier  education  in  the  Thorntown  schools  and 
at  Wabash  college,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  In  the  fall  of  1876 
lie  went  to  Paris  and  attended  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and 
College  de  France.  Before  returning  to  his  native  land  he 
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also  attended  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  the  Coll  eg  io 
Romano,  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1880;  became  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  West- 
field,  Ind. ; later  he  had  charge  of  the  Farmers’  institute,  near 
LaFayette,  Ind. ; was  superintendent  of  the  Boone  county  schools 
from  1883  to  1887;  was  elected  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  1886,  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  While  serv- 
ing in  that  office  he  collected  over  half  a million  dollars  of  un- 
reported and  misplaced  school  funds,  and  introduced  methods 
that  helped  to  place  the  public  schools  of  that  state  upon  a high 
plane.  Much  of  this  work  was  done  during  his  first  term,  which 
so  endeared  him  to  the  honest  people  of  the  state  that  he  led 
his  ticket  by  more  than  5.000  votes  in  1 888 — the  largest  lead 
of  a party  ticket  ever  made  in  the  state.  Upon  retiring  from 
this  office  he  took  up  the  profession  of  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neer; purchased  about  35,000  acres  of  finely  timbered  and 
mineral  lands  in  Campbell  county,  Tenn. ; organized  the  La- 
Follette Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company  to  develop  these 
lands,  and  constructed  the  Tennessee  Northern  railway  from 
LaFollette  Junction  to  the  little  city  bearing  his  name,  subse- 
quently selling  it  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The 
company,  of  which  he  is  president  and  manager,  now  owns, 
at  LaFollette,  the  largest  blast  furnace  in  the  South,  having  a 
capacity  of  300  tons  of  pig-iron  daily;  342  coke  ovens;  a daily 
capacity  of  3.000  tons  of  coal  from  its  mines;  mines  1,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  daily;  besides  rock  and  sand  quarries,  etc.  It  has 
six  locomotives,  sixty  cars,  extensive  mechanical  equipments, 
and  one-third  of  the  taxes  of  the  county,  excluding  railways, 
are  paid  by  this  company.  In  the  development  of  this  great 
industry  Mr.  LaFollette  has  shown  himself  to  be  a man  of 
indomitable  energy  and  possessed  of  a high  order  of  executive 
ability.  Lie  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Knight  1 cm- 
plar  and  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a Knight 
of  Pythias.  On  June  1,  1898,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Katharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Evan  1 . and  Eli/.abetn 
(Hocker)  Warner,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  They  have  one  son. 
Marion  Warner.  Mr.  LaFollette  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  his  wife  belongs  to  the  Christian  church. 
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CHARLES  E.  CROWTHER,  superintendent  of  the 
furnaces  of  the  LaFollette  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company, 
at  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Newport,  Ky.,  May  30,  1S77. 
For  three  generations  his  family  have  been  actively  identified 
with  the  iron  industry  in  the  United  States.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  J.  Crowther,  came  from  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  while  still  a young  man 
became  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Newport  Iron  Works. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  the  blast  furnace  business  in  this  country, 
and  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  having  for 
the  last  twelve  years  been  retired  from  active  business  life.  He 
makes  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  F.  McGarney, 
at  Lorain,  O.  His  wife  died  in  1900,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
E.  C.  Crowther,  son  of  Joseph  J.  and  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Newport,  in  1850.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood  he  learned  the  iron  business  with  his  father,  and  has 
followed  this  occupation  all  his  life.  He  has  superintended 
furnaces  at  Marquette,  Mich. ; Pittsburg,  Pa. ; Cleveland  and 
Ironton,  O. ; Newport,  Ky.,  and  Hamilton,'  Canada,  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  LaBelle  Iron  Works, 
at  Steubenville,  O.  He  is  known  to  iron  manufacturers  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  a Scottish  Rite  Mason.  While  living 
in  Newport  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Hall,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Harriet  Hall,  of  that  city,  and  to  this  marriage  were  born 
the  following  children : Mae  G.,  now  Mrs.  P.  H.  McQuillette, 

of  Cleveland,  O. ; Charles  E.,  the  subject;  Bessie  M.  and  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Crowther’s  father  is  deceased,  and  her  mother  makes  her 
home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowther,  at  Steubenville.  Charles 
E.  Crowther  attended  the  common  schools  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Kingsbury  high  school  at  Ironton,  O.  After  leav- 
ing school,  he  learned  the  blast  furnace  business  with  his  father, 
and  began  life  for  himself  as  superintendent  of  the  Emma  and 
Newburg  blast  furnaces,  at  Cleveland.  Here  he  was  employed 
for  about  a year  and  a half,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
furnaces  belonging  to  the  late  United  States  Senator  M.  A. 
Hanna,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Later  he  was  with  the  National  Steel 
Company  for  two  years,  and  one  year  with  the  Alabama  Coal. 
Iron  and  Railway  Company,  at  Talladega.  In  December,  1903, 
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he  came  to  LaFollette  and  took  his  present  position.  Although, 
a young  man,  Mr.  Crowther  is  master  of  his  trade,  fully  under- 
stands the  blast  furnace  and  its  construction,  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  all  the  improvements  introduced  into  iron  manufacture. 
He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Niles  Car  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Niles,  C).  On  March  i,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Dorie  Dorn,  a native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  though  her  parents  now 
reside  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Both  Mr.  Crowther  and  his  wife  are 
church  members,  and  are  popular  in  the  community.  Recently 
Mr.  Crowther  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Whaley,  have  secured  a 
patent  on  a steel  cross-tie  for  railroads.  Practical  railroad  men 
who  have  examined  it  say  it  is  entirely  feasible  and  is  des- 
tined to  do  awav  with  wooden  ties. 

WILLIAM  A.  OWENS,  of  La- 
Follette, Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  Campbell  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties.  He  was  born  at 
Well  Spring,  Campbell  county,  Feb. 
4,  i860,  and  is  a son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Woodson)  Owens.  The 
father  was  born  in  Claiborne  county, 
near  Old  Town  Creek,  May  10,  1810. 
In  1844  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Well  Spring,  and  there  followed 
his  vocation  of  farming  until  his 
death,  in  January,  1886.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Jacob . 
Owens,  fought  with  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  with 
Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  The  maternal  grandparents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Dickinson)  Woodson,  came  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee  in 
the  early  thirties.  He  lived  to  be  100  years  old  and  his  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Woodsons  came  originally 
from  England,  and  the  Dickinsons  were  of  Scotch  extraction. 
William  A.  Owens  is  the  ninth  of  a family  of  eleven.  Har- 
riet N.  is  the  widow  of  George  W.  Petree;  Jane  M.,  died  in 
1876,  as  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mars;  Elizabeth  is  the  widow  of  Camp- 
bell Edmondson;  Mary  E.  is  the  widow  of  John  Webb;  George 
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W.  and  Robert  are  both  deceased;  John,  a farmer,  in  Haw- 
kins county,  died  in  August,  1904;  Bedie  0.  is  Mrs.  George 
W.  Moree,  of  Hawkins  county;  William  A.  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Josie  died  when  sixteen  years  old;  James  M.  re- 
sides in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  Owens  acquired  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  Powell’s  Valley  academy,  at 
Well  Spring.  After  leaving  school,  he  followed  farming  until 
1889,  when  he  read  law  under  Judge  D.  K.  Young,  and  the 
same  year,  at  Jacksboro,  obtained  his  license  to  practice  law 
from  Judges  Henry  R.  Gibson  and  J.  P.  South.  I11  1890  he 
located  at  Tazewell,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  April,  1902,  he  came  to  LaFollette,  where  he  has  built 
up  an  excellent  business.  He  is  attorney  for  the  LaFollette 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  and  has  a practice  that  ex- 
tends to  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts.  He  is  a diligent  stu- 
dent and  has  one  of  the  finest  law  libraries  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Owens  is  a Democrat,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics;  was  a delegate  to  the  Kansas  City  convention  in 
1900;  has  attended  all  of  the  state  conventions  since  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  On  Sept.  5,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucy  Epps,  daughter  of  E.  E.  and  Kate  (Fugate)  Epps,  of 
Tazewell.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owens  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

L.  M.  SCOTT,  M.  D.,  a prominent  physician  of  Jellico, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  and  is 
a son  of  Levi  and  Louisa  (D11  Vail)  Scott,  both  natives  of 
that  county,  where  they  still  reside,  and  where  the  father  has 
been  engaged  all  his  active  life  in  farming  and  merchandizing. 
He  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a deacon  in  the  Baptist  church. 
The  maternal  grandmother  of  Doctor  Scott  was  a Marshall, 
and  was  related  to  the  family  of  Marshalls  that  has  played  so 
prominent  a part  in  the  history  of  Kentucky.  Doctor  Scott 
is  the  fourth  in  a family  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are 
still  living.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
and  private  schools.  He  then  attended  the  Franklin  seminary, 
a private  institution,  where  he  took  a special  course,  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  read  medi- 
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cine  with  Dr.  Daniel  Gober,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Memphis.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  that 
city,  Doctor  Gober  contracted  the  disease,  but  recovered  and 
afterward  had  a chair  in  the  Memphis  Hospital  College  of 
Medicine.  In  18S5  Doctor  Scott  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  In  a class  of 
eighty-five,  he  was  one  of  ten  selected  to  share  the  class  honors, 
and  stood  fourth  in  the  select  ten.  For  two  years  he  prac- 
ticed at  Frankfort,  Ivy.,  and  during  the  whole  time  was  the 
city  physician.  He  then  went  to  Omaha,  Xeb.,  and  practiced' 
there  for  about  a year,  after  which  he  located  in  Jellico,  where 
he  has  practiced  continuously  ever  since.  Although  his  prac- 
tice is  of  a general  character,  he  gives  special  attention  to 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  has  been  highly  successful.  Doctor  Scott  is  the  local 
physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  and,  besides  his  professional  work,  is  interested  in  a 
number  of  business  enterprises,  being  president  of  both  the 
Jellico  Coal  Company  and  the  Jellico  Ice  Company.  He  has 
served  the  city  in  the  capacity  of  alderman,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  the  town.  He  is  a member 
and  worshipful  master  of  Boston  lodge,  No.  593,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  belongs  to  the  chapter  and  commandery 
at  Richmond,  Ky.  He  is  also  a member  of  Corsair  temple. 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Louisville.  In  Odd  Fellowship 
he  is  a past  noble  grand.  In  1888  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Clara  B.  Stafford,  a native  of  Terre  Flaute,  Ind.,  and  daughter 
of  Joseph  R.  and  Fannie  (Miles)  Stafford,  the  father  a native 
of  Ireland  and  the  mother  of  Kentucky.  Both  are  deceased. 
The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

HENRY  M.  CASS.  M.D.,  a physician  and  surgeon,  of 
Morristown,  Tenn..,  was  born  near  Elizabethton,  Carter  county, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1874.  His  father,  William  Cass,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1820,  and  there  grew  to  manhood.  During 
his  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, owning  and  operating  a furnace  on  Stony  creek,  near 
Elizabethton.  Later  he  sold  the  furnace  and  engaged  in  farm- 
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ing.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  militia  and  as  trustee  of  Car- 
ter county  for  one  term.  His  death  occurred  in  1889.  While 
living*  in  North  Carolina  he  was  captain  of  a company  that  was 
sent  to  Florida  to  suppress  an  Indian  outbreak.  The  Cass  fam- 
ily came  from  two  brothers  of  that  name  who  came  from  Wales 
during  the  colonial  days.  One  went  to  Michigan  and  the  other 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  latter  was  the  founder  of  the 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  branch  of  the  family.  William 
Cass  married  Ruth  E.  Cox,  a daughter  of  Caleb  and  Annie 
(Carriger)  Cox  and  a native  of  Carter  county.  To  this  mar- 
riage were  born  eight  children:  Charles  P.,  bookkeeper  for  a 

wholesale  grocery  house  at  Bristol,  Term.;  Samuel  P.,  ranchman 
and  trustee  of  El  Paso  county,  Tex.;  Lucy  A.,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Pou- 
der,  of  Morristown;  Joseph  W.,  a merchant,  at  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.;  James  M.,  a Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  at  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. ; Edwin  C.,  a grocer,  at  Elizabethton ; Lewis  W., 
a first  lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  United  States  cavalry,  in  the 
regular  army,  and  Henry  M.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Doctor 
Cass  attended  the  public  schools  of  Elizabethton  and  Grant  uni- 
versity to  the  senior  year,  when  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.  While  attending  this 
institution  the  Spanish-American  war  came  on,  and  he  enlisted 
in  the  Sixth  volunteer  infantry  as  hospital  steward.  During 
the  summer  the  regiment  was  in  camp  at  Chickamauga  park, 
and  the  winter  of  1898-9  was  spent  in  Porto  Rico.  On  March 
15,  1899,  he  was  mustered  out,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the 
medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  university,  graduating  the 
following  year.  He  at  once  began  practice  at  Morristown  and 
has  been  located  there  ever  since.  In  1903  he  took  a special 
course  in  bacteriology  and  pathology  in  the  Columbia  hospital. 
Doctor  Cass  is  a member  of  the  State  Medical  Association  of 
Tennessee;  the  East  Tennessee  Medical  society;  the  Medical 
Society  of  Hamblen  County,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
treasurer;  is  examiner  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  for  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  holds  the  offices  of  steward  in  the 
lodge  and  principal  sojourner  in  the  Royal  Arch  chapter.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  chapter,  at  Vanderbilt 
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university,  and  is  first  lieutenant  and  battalion  adjutant  in  the 
Third  battalion.  Third  regiment,  Tennessee  National  Guard. 

PLEASANT  L.  HENDERSON, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Morristown,  Tenn., 
one  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  was 
born  in  Scott  county,  Va.,  Jan.  15, 
1866.  He  is  a son  of  Guy  L.  and 
Rosanna  (Tarter)  Henderson,  the 
former  a native  of  Tennessee  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia.  During  the  Civil 
war  the  father  served  in  Company 
A,  Twelfth  Tennessee  cavalry,  under 
General  Vaughn,  in  Wheeler’s  divi- 
sion. Most  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  though  several  times  wounded,  he  is  still  alive  and 
engaged  in  merchandizing  at  Surgoinsville,  Tenn.  After  the 
war,  he  lived  for  a while  in  Scott  county,  Va.,  coming  to  Ten- 
nessee in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  paternal  grandfather,  P.  L. 
Henderson,  was  for  ten  years  the  chairman  of  the  county  court 
of  Hawkins  county,  Tenn.  Of  his  children,  five  survive : Guy 

L.,  Wen  ton,  Samuel,  Neal  G.  and  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Isaac 
Parvin.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  great-grandparents  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  Wythe  county,  Va.,  and  the  grand- 
parents, Andrew  and  Alpha  (Houndshell)  Tarter,  married  in 
that  county  and  afterward  removed  to  Scott  county,  Va.,  where 
they  reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  Andrew  Tarter  died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years,  and  his  wife  met  her  death  by  accidental  drowning 
when  she  was  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  Doctor  Henderson  is 
the  eldest  of  seven  children*  Grace  T.  graduated  in  the  musical 
department  of  the  Martha  Washington  college,  Va.,  in  1898, 
married  John  J.  Wolfe,  a prominent  lawyer,  the  same  year, 
and  died  December,  1901,  at  Joplin,  Mo.;  Gaines  C.  died  in 
July,  1903,  aged  twenty-eight  ; Emma  L.  married  J.  F.  Masen- 
gill,  a farmer,  near  Surgoinsville;  Andrew  T.  married  Helen 
Turner  and  resides  at  Lynchburg,  Va. ; Minnie  L.  is  at  home 
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with  her  parents,  and  Maude  F.  graduated  from  the  literary 
and  music  departments  of  Centenary  college,  of  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  in  1904.  Doctor  Henderson  graduated  from  Emory 
and  Henry  college,  of  Virginia,  in  1889,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  later  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  was  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  the  highest  honor  that  could  be  con- 
ferred. For  four  years  he  was  the  principal  of  Churchill 
academy,  Churchill,  Tenn..  where  he  had  live  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  as  pupils.  In  1893  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Vanderbilt  university,  and  attended  there  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  took  a course  in 
bacteriology  and  pathology  in  the  Carnegie  laboratory,  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  college  with  the  class  of  1896.  On  the  19th  of  May 
of  that  year  he  opened  his  office  in  Morristown,  where  he  has 
built  up  a lucrative  practice  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
progressive  physicians  of  Hamblen  county.  Doctor  Henderson 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  in 
which  he  has  been  a steward  for  eight  years.  He  has  also 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  president  of  the  Ep- 
worth  league  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  association,  at 
different  times  and  places.  He  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  passed  through  the 
chairs  in  both  orders.  He  is  also  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  college  fraternity,  also 
president  of  the  Hamblen  County  Medical  society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  East  Tennessee  Medical  society,  also  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Medical  society.  On  April  29,  1896,  three 
weeks  before  he  located  at  Morristown,  Doctor  Henderson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bertie  May  Masengill,  daughter 
of  James  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Warren)  Masengill,  of  Hawkins 
county.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  have  three  children : Paul 

Robertson,  Ruth  and  Agnes  Deborah.  Mrs.  Henderson  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  her  church. 
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J.  WILL  TAYLOR,  a promising 
young  lawyer  of  LaFollette,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Union  county,  Tenn., 
Aug.  28,  1880,  his  parents  being  Hon. 
James  W.  Taylor  and  Sarah  E.  Tay- 
lor, nec  Rogers,  now  residing  at  Still- 
er, Tenn.  His  father  was  born  Jan. 
9,  1841,  in  Monroe  county,  but  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Campbell 
county  in  his  childhood.  He  was  liv- 
ing near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  LaFollette  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  with  four  brothers  joined  the  Union  army.  He  was 
first  sergeant  in  Company  C,  Fourth  Tennessee  cavalry,  and 
took  part  in  the  engagements  around  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Taylor  located  in 
Union  county,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  He  owns  large  interests  in  Lrnion 
county,  and  has  for  many,  years  been  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  popular  citizens.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for 
thirty  years ; was  three  times  chairman  of  the  county  court ; was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  1891. 
and  to  the  state  senate  in  1895.  He  has  been  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  He  has  been  twice  married — first,  to  Miss  Katherine 
Sharp,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Sharp,  and  the  following  children 
were  born  to  the  union:  George,  Emma,  William,  John  F., 

Malinda  and  Sophia,  all  of  whom  are  living  except-  William. 
The  second  and  present  wife  is  a daughter  of  F.  FI.  Rogers, 
Esq.,  a prosperous  farmer  of  Speedwell.  Claiborne  county,  and 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  a brother,  Thomas,  who  died  in 
infancy,  were  the  onlv  children  born  to  this  marriage.  His 
father  is  one  of  a family  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
still  living;  the  mother  is  one  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom 
survive.  J.  Will  Taylor  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Union  county,  at  Holbrook  Normal  college,  the  American  Tem- 
perance university  and  the  Lebanon  Law  school.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  before  he  had  ever  gone  to  college,  he  taught 
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his  first  school,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  pedagogy  he  derived 
the  means  with  which  to  complete  his  education.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lebanon  Law  school  in  the  spring  class  of  1902,  but 
one  year  before  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar — just  three 
months  before  his  arrival  at  majority.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
graduation,  at  Lebanon,  he  was  selected  to  extend  the  gratitude 
of  his  class  to  the  faculty — one  of  the  most  distinguished  honors 
of  the  event.  In  September  following  his  graduation,  he  located 
at  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  where  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  He  is  a Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  and 
takes  much  pleasure  in  his  memberships.  Possessed  of  a signal 
degree  of  self-reliance,  he  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world 
by  his  own  indomitable  industry.  In  his  youth  he  was  inocu- 
lated with  the  spirit  of  political  discussion,  and  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  had  established  quite  a reputation  as  a stump  speaker. 
He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  every  campaign  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  has  contributed  no  little  to  the  success  of 
the  Republican  ticket  in  his  district.  Ambitious  to  a marked 
degree,  a diligent  student,  blessed  with  a strong  constitution  and 
a genial  disposition,  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  him  a brilliant  and 

EVAN  T.  WARNER,  JR.,  post- 
master of  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  and  son 
of  Evan  T.  and  Bettie  H.  (Hocker) 
Warner,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
June  19,  1876.  John  Warner,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  came  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Kentucky  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Flis  son,  Derwick  Warner, 
grandfather  of  the  subject,  was  for 
many  years  the  grand  master  of  the 
Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  a wholesale  iron  merchant,  in  which  his  son,  Evan  T., 
Sr.,  was  associated  with  him,  and  after  his  death  conducted 
the  business  for  some  time.  Evan  T.  Warner,  Sr.,  was  born 
at  Lexington,  April  7,  1847;  was  educated  at  the  old  Transvb 


successful  future. 
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vania  university,  of  that  city;  held  the  office  of  captain  in  the 
State  Guards,  in  the  Civil  war,  although  still  in  his  teens,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  engaged  in  running  a blast 
furnace  at  Mt.  Savage,  Ky.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
railroad  contracting,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  old 
Kentucky  Central,  now  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  and  other  lines. 
Going  west,  he  was  successfully  interested  in  real  estate  ven- 
tures, and  in  1890  came  to  LaFollette,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  old  LaFollette  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  now  the  LaFollette  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1895  he  brought  his  family  to  LaFollette,  and  in  1897 
was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  serving  one  term.  He 
died  Dec.  27,  1900,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  On  the  maternal 
side,  Bettie  H.  Hocker  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Ky.,  in 
1851,  her  parents  being  James  and  Harriet  (Morrison)  Hocker. 
They  now  reside  in  Lexington,  and  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding in  1901.  The  mother  is  a Daughter  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  father  built  the  Hocker  college,  now  the  Hamilton 
Female  institute.  Of  their  five  children,  four  are  yet  living. 
Mrs.  Warner  being  one  of  the  survivors.  She  resides  in  La- 
Follette. The  children  of  Evan  T.  and  Bettie  H.  Warner  are 
as  follows:  Bettie,  wife  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Kastle,  professor  of 

chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kentucky;  Hattie  Hocker,  now 
Mrs.  Dr.  W.  C.  Hobdy,  her  husband  being  a surgeon  in  the 
marine  service,  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Honolulu ; 
Evan  T.,  Jr.;  Logan  Hocker,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  I.  J.  Shepherd,  her 
husband  being  a physician  in  the  hospital  at  LaFollette,  and 
Katherine,  wife  of  Hon.  H.  M.  LaFollette,  the  founder  of  the 
city  that  bears  his  name.  Evan  T.,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  later  he  attended  the  Ken- 
tucky State  university  there.  After  leaving  school,  he  came  to 
LaFollette  in  1895  an<^  for  a time  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  LaFollette  Coal. 
Iron  and  Railway  Company,  as  assistant  treasurer,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  postmaster  by 
President  Roosevelt,  but  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
placed  the  office  in  the  third  class  and  on  Jan.  1,  1903,  he  was 
reappointed.  He  has  inherited  many  of  the  business  qualifica- 
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tions  of  his  father,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  management  of  the 
pos'toffice,  which  is  conducted  on  the  most  approved  lines,  and  in 
the  business  of  his  position  as  treasurer  of  a great  and  growing 
* corporation.  On  Sept.  5,  1900,  Mr.  Warner  was  married  to 
Miss  Rosetta  Loos,  a granddaughter  of  Charles  Lewis  Loos, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  university,  at  Lexington.  To  this 
marriage  there  have  been  born  three  children : Evan,  who  died 

at  the  age  of  eight  months ; Mary  Logan  and  William  Taylor. 
Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

JESSE  N.  BROOKS,  justice  of 
the  peace  and  prominent  business  man 
of  Jellico,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Whit- 
ley county,  Ky.,  Sept.  11,  1857.  His 
father,  Thomas  J.  Brooks,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  in  1824,  and  came  with 
his  parents  to  Whitley  county  in  his 
childhood,  where  he  followed  the  vo- 
cation of  a farmer  all  his  life.  His 
death  occurred  Feb.  10,  1898.  His 
parents  were  Nathan  and  Polly 
Brooks,  typical  old-time  Virginians. 
They  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Campbell  county,  where  they 
lived  to  a good  old  age  and  reared  a family  of  nine  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  of  whom  have  joined  the  silent  majority.  On 
the  maternal  side,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Brooks  was  Elizabeth  Lay. 
a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Catherine  Lay.  Her  father  was  mar- 
ried six  times.  By  his  six  marriages  he  had  a numerous  family 
of  children.  Elizabeth  Lay  Brooks  was  born  in  1825  and  died 
July  1,  1900.  ‘Jesse  N.  is  one  of  a family  of  twelve  children: 
Nancy  E.,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Dix,  of  Campbell  county;  Polly 
Ann,  who  died  single  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  John  W., 
a Baptist  minister,  of  Whitley  county,  Ky. ; Susan,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Lay,  of  Whitley  county;  William  and  James,  both  died  in 
infancy;  Jesse  N.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Elizabeth,  who  also 
died  young;  Lucy  Catherine,  Mrs.  Pryor  L.  Perkins,  of  Mad- 
ison county,  Auk. ; Esther,  who  died  in  childhood;  Thomas  J., 
a farmer,  of  Whitley  county,  and  George  I.,  engaged  in  mining 
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operations.  Jesse  N.  Brooks  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  then  worked  upon  a farm  until  he  reached  his 
majority,  when  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  followed  it 
for  four  years.  He  then  went  into  the  employ  of  Perkins  & 
Smith,  general  merchants  and  real  estate  dealers,  as  a clerk, 
and  has  continued  with  that  firm  ever  since,  during  the  latter 
years  looking  after  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  widow  of 
Peter  Perkins,  who  was  formerly  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Brooks  owns  considerable  property  in  Jellico,  all  of 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  his  industry  and  frugality.  No 
man  stands  higher  in  the  community,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
business  judgment  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  frequently 
consulted  for  advice  on  business  propositions.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  still  holds  the  office.  His  deci- 
sions as  justice  have  been  sustained  as  being  based  on  law  and 
justice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  has  passed  through  the  chairs  of  the  subordinate  lodge 
and  served  as  high  priest  of  the  encampment.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charitable 

JEREMIAH  SMITH,  farmer  and 
real  estate  dealer,  Jellico,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Whitley  county,  Ky.,  May  3, 
1851.  He  is  a son  of  Josiah  and 
Polly  M.  (Harmon)  Smith,  both  na- 
tives of  Kentucky.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  and  trader  all  his  life,  and 
died  April  16,  1897,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  The  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing and  resides  at  Jellico.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather,  James  Smith,  was 
a native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  North  Carolina.  Plis  name  was  Josiah  Smith. 
The  maternal  grandparents,  Jacob  and  Betsey  Harmon,  reared 
a large  family  of  children,  most  of  whom  settled  in  Missouri. 
Jeremiah  Smith  is  one  of  a family  of  nine  children:  James, 

now  a farmer  and  stock  dealer  in  Oklahoma,  served  in  the 


men  in  Jellico. 
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Union  army  in  the  Civil  war;  Mary,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Crickmorc,  of 
Arkansas;  Nancy,  Mrs.  James  Broyles;  Jeremiah,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Douglas,  of  Jellico;  Lou- 
rani,  Mrs.  Lewis  Perkins;  Sarah,  Mrs.  Aaron  Gaylor;  Alice, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Douglas,  now  deceased;  Martha,  Mrs.  William 
Lawson,  of  Pleasant  View,  Ivy.  Mr.  Smith’s  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  somewhat  rudely  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  the 
Civil  war.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father  on 
the  farm,  trapping  in  the  winter  months,  and  going  to  school 
as  chance  afforded.  In  early  life  he  showed  the  commercial 
instinct  by  buying  and  selling  calves  and  other  animals.  His 
first  big  venture- — at  least,  it  was  large  for  him  at  that  time — 
was  the  purchase  of  seventy-five  acres  of  land  for  $350.  Most 
of  this  amount  was  accumulated  from  his  live  stock  deals  and 
by  digging  ginseng.  At  one  time  his  father  and  an  uncle, 
T.  M.  Smith,  and  Richard  Perkins  owned  all  the  land  where 
the  town  of  Jellico  now  stands.  The  post-office  there  was  called 
Smithburg,  in  honor  of  the  family.  Few  men  have  done  more 
to  promote  the  material  interests  of  Jellico  than  Air.  Smith.  He 
has  built  more  than  100  houses  and  sold  them  to  men  of  mod- 
erate means  on  easy  terms,  and  now  owns  about  30  houses  in 
town,  besides  about  1,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Campbell 
county,  300  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  He  came  to 
Jellico  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  in  point  of  continuous  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  he  has  been  repeatedly  elected  to  the  office  of  alderman. 
Mr.  Smith  was  married,  March  27,  1873,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jane 
Lay,  a daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Bettie  (Perkins)  Lay,  of  Whit- 
ley county,  Ky.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased.  To  Air.  and 
Airs.  Smith  there  have  been  born  the  following  children : Alary 
Ann,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  Josiah,  passed  away 
when  but  six  months  old;  James,  residing  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents; one  died  in  infancy;  Bettie,  Airs.  J.  T.  Aloore,  of  Jellico: 
Peter,  a druggist  at  Jellico;  Everett,  a student  in  the  Tennessee 
Normal  school,  at  Knoxville,  and  Pernie.  Both  the  parents  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  CRUMLEY, 
attorney-at-law  and  mayor  of  John- 
son City,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Sullivan 
county,  Tenn.,  close  to  the  Virginia 
line,  Feb.  28,  1856,  and  is  a son  of 
Elbert  S.  and  Sarah  (Sells)  Crum- 
ley, natives  of  Sullivan  county.  The 
father  was  born  in  1835;  followed 
farming  during  his  earlier  life,  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  near 
Bristol;  conducted  a tannery  for  some 
time,  and  in  1872  located  at  Johnson 
City,  where  he  embarked  in  the  stove  and  tin  business  until  his 
death,  in  1881.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  was  a son  of  Daniel  W.  Crumley,  who 
served  as  sheriff  and  trustee  of  Sullivan  county  in  his  day.  The 
mother,  of  Mayor  Crumley  died  May  9,  1900,  aged  about  sixty- 
five  years.  Bier  brother,  George  M.  Sells,  was  twice  elected 
sheriff  of  Sullivan  county.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Elbert 
and  Sarah  Crumley,  five  are  yet  living.  James  W.,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  is  the  eldest  of  the  family;  Samuel  S.,  now  resid- 
ing in  Johnson  City;  Jennie  E.,  Nora,  now  Mrs.  J.  O.  Gilmer, 
living  in  Johnson  City;  William  S.,  connected  with  the  Strong 
Lumber  Company,  of  Bristol.  James  W.  Crumley  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Sullivan  county  and  Johnson 
City ; learned  the  tinner’s  trade,  and  followed  it  for  ten  years ; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889  at  Jonesboro, 
by  Circuit  Judge  A.  J.  Brown  and  Chancellor  John  P.  Smith ; 
located  at  Johnson  City,  and  has  been  in  continuous  practice 
there  since.  His  practice  extends  to  all  the  courts,  and  he  is  a 
successful  lawyer.  Mr.  Crumley  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city, 
as  a Prohibitionist,  and  had  to  petition  to  secure  his  name  upon 
the  ballot.  He  carried  every  ward  in  the  city,  but  two,  and  one 
of  them  was  a tie.  As  mayor  of  the  city,  he  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  people  who  voted  for  him,  by  his  clean-cut 
administration  of  affairs.  He  married,  some  years  ago,  Miss 
Mollie  C.  Gregory,  who  died  fourteen  months  later,  leaving  one 
son,  Edward  M.  S.,  who  is  a stenographer  and  was  one  of  the 
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first  to  receive  an  appointment  as  gatekeeper  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  exposition,  at  St.  Louis.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
Johnson  City  schools.  Mrs.  Crumley  was  a native  of  Virginia, 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Crumley 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

HON.  ALFRED  A.  TAYLOR, 
ex-congressman  and  prominent  attor- 
ney, Embreeville,  Tenn.,  was  born, 
Aug.  6,  1848,  near  Sycamore  Shoals, 
Carter  county,  Tenn.,  where  Shelby, 
Sevier  arid  Campbell  rendezvoused 
and  organized  their  forces  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain, 
in  the  American  Revolution.  For 
several  generations  his  family  have 
been  prominently  identified  with  the 
growth  and  government  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  His  great-grandfather,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Carter  county,  which  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  John  Carter,  the  maternal  great-great-grand- 
father. Gen.  Nathaniel  Taylor  was  an  uncle  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  twelfth  president  of  the  United  States.  A.  A.  Taylor’s 
grandfather,  James  P.  Taylor,  was  a native  of  Carter  county 
and  was  the  first  attorney-general  after  the  organization  of  the 
first  judicial  district  of  the  state.  Fie  married  Mary  Carter, 
and  their  oldest  son,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Greene  Taylor,  was  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Carter 
county,  in  1819;  educated  at  Princeton  college  and  theological 
seminary;  junior  orator  in  the  Whig  hall  class  of  1840;  studied 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry;  afterward  became  a Methodist, 
and  was  for  over  forty  years  a member  of  the  Flolstein  confer- 
ence; member  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  when  Clay  and 
Webster  spoke  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise; 
one  of  the  Whig  electors  for  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  and  for 
Henry  Clay;  an  elector  for  Bell  and  Everett;  opposed  to  seces- 
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sion  and  canvassed  the  state  in  joint  discussion  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Landon  C.  Haynes,  afterward  a member  of  the  Confed- 
erate senate;  took  part  in  the  reconstruction  agitation;  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  under  President  Grant ; member  of  Con- 
gress after  Tennessee  was  readmitted,  and  died,  in  1887,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  Carters  arc 
an  old  and  honored  Virginia  family,  who  were  related  to  the 
historic  Lee  family,  of  which  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  is  a descend- 
ant. The  mother  of  Alfred  A.  Taylor  was  Emeline  Haynes, 
born  in  the  early  twenties  in  Carter  county.  She  was  a daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Rhoda  (Taylor)  Haynes,  and  died  in  1890. 
Her  grandfather,  George  Haynes,  was  with  General  Wash- 
ington during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Alfred  A.  Taylor  was 
educated  at  Kelly’s  school,  at  Edge  Hill,  X.  Y.,  and  Princeton 
and  Pennington,  N.  J.  After  leaving  school,  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  practiced  at  Jonesboro  for  four  years, 
where  he  was  a partner  of  John  Allison,  now  of  Nashville; 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1S74;  Republican  elector  at  every 
presidential  election  from  1876  to  1888;  in  1888  was  an  elector 
for  state  at  large;  upon  the  state  debt. question,  he  was  selected 
by  the  Republican  executive  committee  to  make  the  canvass 
against  United  States  Senator  Isham  G.  Harris;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1886.  but  was  defeated  by  his  brother,  Robert  L. 
Taylor;  delegate  to  both  national  conventions  that  nominated 
Benjamin  Harrison;  elected  to  Congress  in  1886;  re-elected  in 
1890  and  again  in  1892;  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  upon  the  lecture  platform.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a member  of  the  lodge, 
chapter  and  commanderv.  In  June,  1892,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  Anderson,  a daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Jones) 
Anderson,  of  Carter  county,  and  they  have  had  eight  children 
born  to  them;  John  (died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months), 
XTathaniel  Greene.  Benjamin  Harrison,  David  Haynes,  James 
G.  Blaine,  Alfred  Alexander,  Robert  Love  and  Mary  Emeline. 
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E.  MUNSEY  SLACK,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Johnson  City  Staff , 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  Dec.  io,  1878.  He 
is  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Senator  John  Slack,  the  founder 
I and  for  thirty  years  the  editor  of  the 
Bristol  Courier.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  case,  in  his  youth- 
ful and  precocious  days,  while  dally- 
ing with  the  “Three  R’s”  at  the  public 
school.  In  1895  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  King  college,  but  left  that  institution  in  his  senior 
year  to  become  city  editor  of  the  Courier.  In  September,  1898,  he 
entered  Franklin  college,  Franklin,  Ind.,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1899  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  Returning  to 
the  blue  hills  of  Virginia,  he  was  elected  principal  of  Hawkins 
Chapel  institute.  Rural  Retreat,  where  he  spent  a year  talking 
to  the  mountains  and  in  discovering  how  little  he  really  knew, 
after  all.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles 
H.  Slack,  as  editor  of  the  Courier.  His  work  must  have  been 
fairly  good,  for  the  Memphis  Appeal  editorially  observed: 
“Young  Good  Slack  is  making  a most  excellent  paper  of  the 
Bristol  Courier.”  But  the  president  of  the  Courier  Publishing 
Company  evidently  did  not  think  as  well  of  the  young  man’s 
efforts  as  did  the  Appeal,  for  he  told  Mr.  Slack  that  he  was  as- 
“idle  as  a painted  ship  upon  a painted  ocean.”  That  was  in 
May,  1901,  and  he  went  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  where  he  purchased 
the  Virginian.  On  page  591  of  “Summer’s  History  of  South- 
west Virginia,”  issued  in  January.  1903.  is  found  the  following: 
“The  Virginian  became  the  property  of  E.  M.  Slack  by  purchase 
on  June  11,  1901,  and  has  since  been  edited  by  him.  The  pres- 
ent editor  of  the  Abingdon  Virginian  is  young,  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent and  enterprising  to  a degree  that  is  seldom  excelled  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  he  is  the  best- 
equipped  newspaper  man  that  the  town  has  had  in  many  years. 
The  newspaper  of  which  he  is  the  editor  is  beyond  question  the 
best  newspaper  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest.”  On  June  1,. 
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1903,  Mr.  Slack  purchased  the  Johnson  City  Staff,  a semi- 
weekly and  absolutely  independent  newspaper,  and,  although  he 
has  not  become  a bloated  bondholder  or  a multi-millionaire,  he 
has  had  no  difficulty  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
Mr.  Slack  is  a Democrat  of  the  old  school  and  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  was  happily  married,  on  Dec.  31,  1903, 
to  Miss  Maxwell,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cox. 

WILLIAM  A.  OWEN,  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Tipton  county, 
Covington,  Tenn.,  is  a descendant  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  promi- 
nent families  of  that  section  of  the 
state.  His  grandfather,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Owen,  came  with  a brother, 
Isaac,  from  Davidson  county,  N.  C., 
in  1826,  and  they  became  large  land 
and  slave  holders  in  Tipton  county. 
Isaac  was  county  judge  for  over 
twenty  years.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Evalina  Burkhart,  is  still  living-,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  grandparents  were  Wil- 
liam D.  and  Sarah  F.  (Cox)  Walton.  William  D.  Walton  and 
his  father-in-law,  Carr  Cox,  were  the  most  prominent  brick- 
layers in  Tipton  and  the  surrounding  counties.  They  burnt  the 
brick  and  erected  the  first  court  house  in  Covington,  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  that  city,  as  well  as  many  other 
historic  buildings.  Mr.  Walton  had  four  brothers.  Two, 
Daniel  and  Morgan,  were  killed  in  the  Confederate  service:  Dr. 
P.  W.  Walton  was  a distinguished  physician,  and  George  W. 
was  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  who  afterward  served  four 
years  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  died  in  1892,  aged  seventy- 
two.  The  great-grandfather,  James  Harmon  Walton,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county,  and  he  and  his  sons  laid  out 
the  road  from  Covington  to  Randolph.  Richard  B.  Owen,  a 
son  of  Alexander  H.,  was  born  Dec.  9,  1841,  and  went  from 
Tipton  county  to  Missouri  in  his  youth.  Being  in  that  state 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted,  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
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in  the  Union  army,  as  a private  in  Company  C,  Forty-eighth 
Missouri  infantry;  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  company  by 
election;  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Tipton  county, 
where,  in  1867,  he  married  Sarah  F.  Walton,  who  was  born 
Sept.  29,  1S45,  aud  to  this  union  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: William  A.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Lofton,  a farmer, 
on  the  old  homestead ; Bessie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  in  September,  1902;  Annie  E.,  now  the  wife  of 
Henry  Walton,  a Tipton  county  farmer  ; Egbert  W.,  a student 
in  school,  and  two,  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  family,  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  father  of  these  children  died  June  9, 
1896,  and  the  mother  on  Dec.  12,  1895.  After  their  death  the 
daughter.  Bessie,  lived  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  William  A.  Owen  was  born  near  where 
he  now  lives,  March  6,  1869.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  the 
common  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Covington  high  school 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1890  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity. He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Covington, 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
very  satisfactory  clientage.  I11  1902  he  formed  a partnership, 
becoming  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Owen  & Smith, 
which  practices  in  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts,  and  is  gen- 
erally retained,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  most  important 
cases  of  Tipton  county.  Mr.  Owen  was  a member  of  the  city 
council  for  four  years ; was  for  five  years  tax  attorney  for  the 
county;  is  a director  in  nearly  all  the  corporations  of  Coving- 
ton; trustee  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  university,  at  Jackson. 
Tenn. ; elected  dean  of  the  law  department  of  that  institution  in 
June,  1903;  declined  on  account  of  business  demands;  repre- 
sented the  temperance  element  of  the  state  when  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  “Adams  law”  was  under  consideration  in  the 
supreme  court ; won  the  case,  which  he  regards  as  the  most  sat- 
isfactory case  he  ever  won,  as  it  closed  a large  number  of 
saloons.  Mr.  Owen  is  a prominent  figure  in  fraternal  circles, 
being  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  orator  of  the  consistory 
at  Memphis;  also  a member  of  the  chapter  and  commandery; 
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the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  order  he  now  holds  the  office 
of  grand  chancellor  of  the  state.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
Baptist  church,  holds  the  office  of  deacon  and  for  the  past  four- 
teen years  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  On 
April  19,  1892,  Mr.  Owen  and  Miss  Claudia  McFadden  were 
united  in  marriage.  She  is  a native  of  Covington  and  a daugh- 
ter of  the  late  C.  N.  and  Mary  McFadden.  Her  father  was  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Covington,  and  both  parents  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  church,  to  which  Mrs.  Owen  also 
belongs.  Her  grandfather,  Nathan  H.  McFadden,  was  one  of 
the  leading  Baptist  ministers  of  the  state,  in  his  day,  and 
founded  the  church  in  Covington  in  1836.  Air.  and  Airs.  Owen 
have  six  bright  and  interesting  children : William  Laurie,  Sarah 
Claudine,  Richard  Newton,  Hayes  Elliott,  Alary  Lucile  and 

HON.  ROBERT'  LOVE  TAY- 
LOR, lawyer,  lecturer,  ex-congress- 
man, and  three  times  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  in  Carter  county,  of 
that  state,  July  31,  1850.  He  is  a son 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  G.  and  Emeline 
(Haynes)  Taylor  (see  sketch  of  Al- 
fred A.  Taylor) ; was  • educated  at 
the  Buffalo  institute,  Pennington,  N. 
J.,  and  Athens,  Tenn.,  and  studied 
law  under  Judge  S.  K.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  While  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Kirkpatrick  the  Democratic  congressional  con- 
vention met  at  Jonesboro.  The  Republicans,  in  their  convention 
two  weeks  before,  had  become  divided,  and  the  Democracy 
wanted  a candidate  who  could  keep  the  breach  open.  The  choice 
fell  upon  the  young  '“Alountain  Sprout”  in  Judge  Kirkpatrick’s 
office,  and  Air.  Taylor  gave  up  his  studies  to  make  the  race.  A 
joint  discussion  over  the  district,  consisting  of  twelve  counties, 
was  arranged  by  the  two  committees,  and  Air.  Taylor  and  his 
opponent,  Hon.  A.  H.  Pettibone,  went  before  the  people  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  by  a majority 
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of  5,000  votes,  which  was  his  beginning  in  public  life.  That 
was  in  1878.  In  1884  he  was  a candidate  for  presidential  elec- 
tor, and,  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  received 
the  appointment  of  pension  agent  at  Knoxville.  In  1886  he 
was  nominated  for  governor,  the  opposing  candidate  being  his 
brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  and  at  the  election  was  victorious. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1888,  and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term 
he  took  the  lecture  platform.  Later  his  brother,  Alfred  A., 
joined  him,  and  they  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  country,  lec- 
turing in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  North  and  South  with  a 
joint  lecture  entitled  “Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie.”  The  gross 
proceeds  of  the  undertaking,  in  a period  of  seven  months, 
amounted  to  over  $40,000.  While  the  brothers  were  thus 
engaged,  Robert  L.  was  unanimously  nominated  for  governor, 
and  reluctantly  entered  the  campaign  of  1896.  He  was  elected, 
and  was  governor  of  the  state  during  the  Centennial  exposi- 
tion, at  Nashville,  where  he  was  master  of  ceremonies  on  all 
important  occasions.  As  a public  speaker,  Governor  Taylor  has 
few  equals  and  far  fewer  superiors.  As  a candidate,  he  won 
the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  convincing  arguments,  while  at  * 
the  same  time  the  humor  of  his  speeches,  always  of  the  highest 
type,  never  failed  to  make  friends  for  him  and  his  cause.  As  a 
lecturer,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  country, 
both  in  a financial  way  and  in  winning  popular  favor.  The  only 
instance  in  the  history  of  our  national  government  where  a 
father  and  two  sons  represented  the  same  district  in  Congress 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Taylors  of  Tennessee,  where  the  district 
thus  represented  is  known  as  the  Andrew  Johnson  district,  and 
the  only  case  where  two  brothers  were  the  opposing  candidates 
for  governor  was  that  of  Alfred  and  Robert  Taylor.  Governor 
Taylor  is  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  was  married,  soon  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress, to  Miss  Sallie  Baird,  daughter  of  Adolphus  and  Loretta 
Baird,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  a cousin  to  Governor  Vance. 
To  this  marriage  were  born  nine  children:  Emily,  now  the  wife 
of  Dr.  George  F.  St.  John;  Loretta,  Katherine,  Zebulon  Vance; 
one  who  died  in  infancy;  Robert  L.,  Jr.;  David  Haynes;  Mary, 
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died  in  infancy;  Sarah  Elizabeth.,  deceased,  and  the  youngest, 
died  unnamed. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  E.  F.  MIL- 
BURN,  attorney-at-law,  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  and  quartermaster  of  the 
Mountain  Branch  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  home,  in  Washington 
county,  was  born  in  Greene  county, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  15.  1842,  his  parents  be- 
ing* William  and  Martha  (Frame) 
Milburn.  The  father  was  born  near 
Winchester,  Ya.,  Sept.  15,  1797;  be- 
gan life  as  a farmer;  was  for  over 
sixty  years  a minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church;  a member  of  the  Holston  conference;  chap- 
lain of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  cavalry,  United  States  volunteers, 
for  two  and  a half  years  in  the  Civil  war,  and  served  as  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  both  Tennessee 
, and  Virginia  conferences.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Milburn,  came  to  Tennessee  in  1802.  The  post-office  of  Mil- 
burnton,  in  Greene  county,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  died, 
in  1 8 1 1 , as  a result  of  a wound  received  while  serving  with 
General  Wayne  in  Ohio.  Captain  Milburn’s  mother  was  born 
in  Virginia,  just  across  the  line  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  April 
10,  1802.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  quite  young,  and  her 
mother  came  with  an  uncle,  Archibald  Frame,  to  Tennessee, 
about  1803,  and  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1861.  The  Captain  is  the 
tenth  child  in  a family  of  eleven,  he  and  two  sisters  being  the 
only  survivors.  Eveline  is  a widow,  and  resides  in  Dalton,  Ga. ; 
Sarah,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  is  now  Mrs.  H.  D.  Fraker,  her 
husband  a farmer,  in  Greene  county.  After  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Milburn’s  mother,  his  father  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Creamer,  and  of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children: 
Dr.  J.  J.  Milburn,  a leading  physician  and  surgeon,  at  Milburn- 
ton,  Tenn.;  George  C.  Milburn,  a prominent  farmer,  in  Minne- 
sota, and  one  daughter,  Flora  Etta,  deceased.  Captain  Milburn 
enlisted  in  November,  1862,  in  Company  B,  Twelfth  Tennessee 
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cavalry,  under  General  Spalding,  and  fought  at  Stone  River, 
Franklin,  Nashville,  Pulaski,  and  in  various  other  engagements. 
After  the  surrender  of  Lee,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  and  remained  on  the  Plains  until  October,  1865. 
when  the  regiment  returned  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  mus- 
tered out.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  entered  Grant  univer- 
sity, and  in  1871  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  Three  years  later 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. From  1869  to  1873  was  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Grant  university,  and  among  his  students  were  Gov.  Robert 
Taylor;  W.  R.  Turner,  a prominent  attorney  of  Knoxville; 
T.  C.  Carter,  a bishop  of  the  United  Brethren  church,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  have  since  made  their  mark  in  the  world. 
While  studying  and  teaching  he  read  law  with  W.  H.  Briant, 
of  Athens;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  by  Judge  Hoyle,  of 
the  circuit  court,  and  Chancellor  William  M.  Bradford;  began 
practice  at  Athens;  went  to  Abilene,  Kan.,  in  1879,  anc^ 
remained  there  about  a year;  then  located  at  Greenville;  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1886  and  again  in  1892;  author  of  several 
important  bills  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state;  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  which  he  has  been 
department  commander  and  a member  of  the  council  of  admin- 
istration. On  May  20,  1903.  he  was  appointed  quartermaster 
of  the  Soldiers’  home.  Besides  his  duties  in  this  position  and 
his  extensive  law  practice.  Captain  Milburn  is  a director  in  the 
Greene  County  bank  and  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county.  He  was  married  on  Oct.  1,  1887,  to  Miss  Florence  E. 
Williams,  a daughter  of  John  H.  and  Ann  (Boon)  Williams. 
Her  father  is  a native  of  England  and  her  mother  of  Maryland. 
They  reside  at  Golden,  Col.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Milburn  have 
had  born  to  them  seven  children:  William,  died  in  infancy; 

Lulu  B.elle,  Frank  Emily,  Blaine,  William  E.  F.,  Jr.,  Evans  and 
Logan.'  Both  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

JAMES  D.  TILLMAN,  who  owns  extensive  farming  inter- 
ests near  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  and  who  was  for  a number  of 
years  a prominent  figure  in  the  political  arena,  was  born  in 
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Bedford  county,  Tenn.,  in  1841.  After  the  usual  course  in 
the  public  schools,  he  entered  the  Western  Military  academy, 
at  Nashville,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
honors  in  1S60.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  entered  the  law  department  of  Cumber- 
land university.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  service, 
as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Forty-eighth  Tennessee  infan- 
try, commanded  by  Colonel  Voorhies.  His  regiment  was  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  in  the  numerous  skirmishes 
around  the  latter  place  before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
erals  in  February,  1862.  Mr.  Tillman  was  taken  prisoner  at 
that  time  and  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  Johnson’s  Island 
until  the  following  September,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vicksburg 
for  exchange.  Shortly  after  that  the  army  was  reorganized, 
and  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty-first  Tennes- 
see infantry.  Subsequently  he  fought  at  Baton  Rouge,  jack- 
son,  Miss.-,  Baker’s  Creek.  Chickamauga,  the  Hundred  Days’ 
fighting  in  Georgia,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  in  the  military 
operations  about  Nashville  and  Franklin.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  promoted  to  colonel,  and  was  for  a short 
time  in  command  of  Strahl’s  brigade.  After  the  army  was 
surrendered  at  Greensboro  he  returned  home,  completed  his 
studies,  and  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  located  at 
Fayetteville,  where  his  reputation  as  an  attorney  was  soon 
established,  and  the  victories  he  won  in  the  courts  were  no 
less  worthy  of  laurels  than  the  victories  he  helped  to  win  on 
the  field  of  war.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature  and  in  1873  to  the  state  senate.  In  1894  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Ecuador,  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  This  position  he  filled  with  credit,  both  to 
himself  and  the  power  that  appointed  him,  until  in  March, 
1898,  when  he  returned  home,  and  since  that  time  he  has  lived 
a quiet  life  upon  his  farm.  Colonel  Tillman  married  Miss 
Mary  Frances  Bonner,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Bonner,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  Lincoln  county. 


